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It has a twinkle in its eye 


It flirts with you, that’s what it does. But its 
come-hither looks aren’t the only attrac- 
tion. Corvair’s got a practical side that 
makes as much sense to women as it does 
to mechanically minded men. 

For instance, the engine’s air-cooled so 
there’s no need for water or antifreeze. No 
hoses to check, tighten or replace. And you 
won’t spend time or money getting bral 
adjusted. They adjust themselve: 

The peppery standard engine’s got 


- almost 19% more horsepower this year. 


Its location in back puts extra weight on 
your rear wheels, gives them-a surer grip 
on mud, ice and snow. And the easy-to- 
park size and easy steering make even 
downtown driving more relaxing. 

Th fact, this is the kind of car it’s a 
pleasure just to think about driving Why 
not do just that—all the way down to 
your dealer's? . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


Corvair Monza Convertible 


CORVAIR. 
MONZA 
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THE GREAT HIGHWAY PERFORMERS 


Yes, you can become an Accountant 
in your spare time at home! 


You can prepare for one of today’s most in- 
teresting and most profitable careers — with- 
out losing a single day from your present job. 
LaSalle will train you quickly, easily — in your 
spare time — regardless of your previous ex- 
perience or education. LaSalle’s distinguished 


faculty starts you at the beginning, explains 
every basic Accounting principle and method. 
You are thoroughly prepared for every Ac- 
counting assignment that you are expected to 
handle in the business world. And the cost of 
this training is remarkably low. 


You will be welcomed 
“with open arms” in the world’s 
fastest growing profession 


The demand for trained Accountants has 
reached unprecedented proportions — and it 
is still growing. There are more jobs than there 
are qualified people to fill them. That’s why — 
if you get started right now — you can have 
your choice of prestige positions with good 


pay, why you can look forward to rapid pro- 
motion to important management posts. A 
survey published in Esquire Magazine shows 
that more chief executives of leading compa- 
nies started out in finance and accounting than 
in any other department. 


You can earn one of the 
highest salaries in business 


Salaries in Accounting have soared to an all- 
time high. “I now earn three and one-half 
times my former pay,” a LaSalle student re- 
cently wrote — and his enthusiastic letter is 
typical of many that come to LaSalle. Why 
shouldn’t you share in this opportunity, too? 


For over half a century, LaSalle has been a 
world leader in business education. It has 
provided spare-time training for more than 
1,000,000 ambitious people. Send for free book- 
let “Opportunities in Accounting” to LaSalle, 
417 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


Mail this coupon today 
wt) LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution 


SEUNG 
is Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, your free booklet, 
“Opportunities in Accounting”, 
with full details about LaSalle’s 
modern spare-time training in 

Accounting. 


Dept. 31.095, 417 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND 
JUNE 25 


HANK 
AARON 


NEXT MONTH IN 
SPORT 


A bigger, better Sronr M, 
That's what we present b 
next month. More pages, more 
more color photos. At no 

Svonr is expanding and 
the reader benefits. 

Leading our lineup next month is 
a story for the haseball fan: “Who Ts 
The Greatest © 
Ty Cobb lead the 
gio, or Willie Mays? A poll of li 
Hail Of Fame members provides the 
answer... For the football fan we 
have an inside look at Jimmy Brown. 
It’s told by Charley Seales, Brown's 
understudy. 

Frank | 


. » Also 
Washington’ Bill Skowron, 
innati’s Joe Nuxhall, the € 


timore’s Johnny Orsino. 

Back to football we profile Ron 
Mix, the unusual young man who 
plays in the San Diego Charger line 
_. . We investigate the greed that is 
threatening to destroy horse ra 
... We have a track-and-field 
on John Uelses, the puz: 
vaulter and a_greatest 
on our 1956 Olympic G 
and-field squad. 

Next month’s Sporr S 
a side of Hank Aaron that’s ne: 
heen presented before . . . Another 
baseball feature is “The Impact OF 
The AllStar Game” by San Fran- 
ciseo’s Harvey Kuenn. 

Boxer Eddie Machen is profiled 


stories we'v y 
Piersall’s column, a photo essay on 
the Little League Camp and a lot 
more. 

Don't miss the bigger, better 
Sront, with Willie Mays and Joe 
DiMaggio on the cover. 


r] Ever see a man get to first base in his 
job and then “die”? 
He camps there, waiting for some- 


thing or someone else to advance him. 


And all too often, he just waits... 
and waits... and waits. 
a In the competitive game of busi- 


ness and industry, it’s every man for 
himself. You advance on your own. 
And the best way to get ahead is to 
make yourself better qualified than 
the next guy. 

But how? For the man with a fam- 
ily to support, a job to hold down, 
there’s no more sensible method than 
spare-time training with I.C.S. 

It’s convenient! It’s fast! It’s low 
in cost! And it works! 

Give us the chance to prove this 
and we'll send you three helpful and 
valuable books—free! We'll demon- 
strate the I.C.S. method with a sample 
Jesson—we'll show you in an illus- 
trated catalog how quickly and thor- 
oughly you can master any of 257 
courses. And you'll get the rewarding 


a ae, ress a=, career guidebook, “How to Succeed.” 
7 ve Don’t just sit there! Mark and mail 
eee the coupon! 
vo 


Accredited Member 


Clip coupon here—and take your first big step to real success! C.S., Scranton, Penna. 18515 National Home Study Council 


Box C0525F, Scranton, Penna. 18515 (In Hawaii: P.O. Box 418, Honolulu. In Canada: 1.C.S. Canadian, Ltd., Montreal.) 
Without cost or obligation, rush me FREE Success Kit, with 3 valuable booklets: (1) How to Succeed; (2) opportunity booklet 
about the field I've checked below; (3) sample .C.S. lesson. 
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SEE HERE, YOUNG FELLER 


Congratulations on your wonderful 
editorial recommending Bob Feller as 
the new baseball commissioner. His 
youth, independence and vigor are 
What ‘are needed to pump new life 
into the faltering and dying national 
pastime. I suppose, however, that it 
is expecting too much of the club 
owners to elect someone who would 
bring new vitality to the game, or, as 
you point out, someone who might do 
his job independently of the owners. 
Venango, Pa. Samuel M. Hillard 


I imagine your choice of Bob Feller 
for commissioner will be just as suc- 
cessful as when you brought up the 
name of George Mikan for president 
of the National Basketball Associa— 
tion. I realize you like youthful go- 
getters, but a little experience and 
know-how is needed besides. 
Lebanon, Mo. Hal Whiteaker 


You guys haven't lost your sense 
of humor, have you? There wasn’t a 
single comic in your April issue. 
Glastonbury, Conn. m Wasem 


To compensate for owr oversight. 
we're running a story on Mighty 
Mouse this month (page 20). 


THE TROUBLE WITH A DEMOCRACY 


In reference to your poll in which 
the ballplayers picked the pennant 
winners, we were deeply concerned 
over the validity of their selections. 
In light of the Chicago White Sox’ 
potent offense and flawless manage- 
rial strategy, we deem it highly im- 
probable that they can finish higher 
than tenth place. Furthermore, we 
feel it is our duty to make evident to 
the baseball public the lackluster 
methods employed by the Sox as an 
integral part of their attempt at vic- 
tory. As members of the junior cir- 
cuit their talent is of slightly less 
magnitude than a number of the 
minor-league teams, and should so 
facilitate their steady decline this 
year. With their barrage of offensive 
tactics, the Sox seem certain to earn 
themselves a place in the cellar. 
Skokie, Il. Lou and Bud 


Well, (yawn) the players’ poll has 
done it again. Hank Aaron, Mickey 
Mantle and Willie Mays got their an- 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


nual vote of confidence in May Sporr. 
Tommy Davis of the Dodgers has won 
the batting crown the last two years, 
but the poll ignored him so thorough- 
ly you’d think he was just another 
plaiooning first-baseman on the Mets. 
Unfortunately, Mickey Mantle is 
hardly more than a cripple now, and 
will be lucky to appear in 50 games 
this year, making it rather difficult to 
run away with MVP honors. But 
Willie Mays as the NL’s MVP was the 
choice that really took the cake. How 
can a major-leaguer in his right mind 
say Sandy Koufax will win 30 games, 
and then go and ace him out of the 
MVP award? Those big-leaguers love 
Aaron and Mantle and Mays so much 
that they don’t even bother to look at 
statistics. 
Burbank, Calif. Ken Jordan 
How many highballs did you treat 
those ballplayers to before they 
voted? Anyone who thinks that a 
great team like the Orioles will finish 
fifth has got to be either drunk or 
erazy. A team with the best pitching 
staff in the majors (next to the 
Dodgers), all-star infielders except 
maybe at second, the potential rookie 
of the year in right, one of the 
Jeague’s top sluggers in left, and one 
of the best catchers has just as good 
a chance to win the pennant as any 
other team. 
Baltimore, Md. Alan Cohen 


AN AWARD FOR GUS 


In the May issue, Gus Johnson of 
the Baltimore Bullets stated he was 
annoyed ause Jerry Lucas had 
een conceded _rookie-of-the-year 
honors in the NBA. I really think 
that Gus, too, should be given an 
award—a  gold-studded, engraved 
crying towel. 
Tiltonsyille, Ohio Tom Thomas 
MORE LOVE LETTERS TO HANO 


During the past year I have read 
two stories in your magazine en- 
tiled: “Dissension on the Red Sox” 
and “Will Dissension Destroy the 
Dodgers?” I have two good solutions. 
For the Red Sox: Get rid of Dick 
Stuart. For the Dodgers: Get rid of 
Leo Durocher as coach and Walt 
Alston as manager. 

T also have another solution to pre- 
vent “Dissension in Srorr Magazine.” 
Get Rid of Arnold Hano!!! 
Montague, Texas Kyle D. Kileuase 


I haye read your magazine for two 
years and consider it excellent except 
for two things—Arnold Hano, and 
my other pet peeve, your mistaken 
idea that starting an article on page 
93 and ending it on page 83 makes 
it more interesting. Try as 1 will I 
fail to see your point in breaking the 
reader’s chain of thought (unless it’s 
a story by Mr, Hano—then it's not a 


bad idea). 
Marblehead. Ma Ed Dolnick 


A few months ago Arnold Hano was 
named the outstanding magazine 
sportswriter of 1963. Obviously, most 
of our readers agree, though they do 
seem. to differ on the meaning of the 
word “outstanding.” To help further 
clarify this confusing term, we are 
inviting your help in the form of a 
contest. In 50 words or less, tell us 
why you (like, do not like) Arnold 
Hano’s stories, The best letters will 
be published. The prizes: To Hano’s 
“friends” we promise many many 
more of his “outstanding” stories. To 
Hano’s “enemies” we promise we 
won't run more than one of Hano’s 
“outstanding” stories per issue. 


EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


Ha ha ha ha ha ha. O boy, did you 
ever goof. You guys must have been 
sleeping when the April issue went 
to press. The same error was made 
in four different places, 

The misplacement of one word can 
make a sentence mean something far 
different than what was intended. 
You hac a story entitled “Has Rocky 
Colavito Been Overrated?” This 
means there is a question of whether 
Rocky Colavito is overrated or not. 
Obviously the story should have been 
called “Rocky Colavito Has Been 
Overrated.” 

Now do you see how important 
word order is? Just think what would 
have happened if more words had 
been mixed up. You might have come 
up with: “Has Overrated Colavito 
Been Rocky?” 

People all over the country have 
read this silly mistake, This kind of 
thing may ruin your reputation. 

Port Huron, Mich. John A. Gogel 


CLOTHES MAKE THE PITCHER 


There are good pitchers, 
But Ford’s the best. 
Because in all sports 
He knows how to dress. 


Simcoe, Ont., Can. Brian Mayo 


NOTHING GOOD ABOUT THE OLD DAYS 


Your May Sound Off with Sandy 
Koufax and Leon Wagner was very 
good with the exception of one state- 
ment Mr. Wagner made. In answer to 
a question about lighter bats, Wagner 
said: “In Ruth’s time, you didn’t have 
the strenuous traveling and schedule 
we've got today, Players were more 
rested. They could swing heavier 

ats.” 


Any moron knows that traveling in 
Babe Ruth’s day was much more 
strenuous than today’s traveling. The 
players of yesteryear did not have 
the comforts of air conditioning and 
champagne on their way home or to 
another ballpark. They had to travel 
in trains that would take as much as 
two days to get from Cleveland to 
New York. Sometimes the players ar— 
rived at 5 am. and had to be out at 
the park at 10 am. So take heed, 
Mr. Wagner, because you have got it 
easy compared to the players who 
lived in the Roaring Twenties. 
Oakland, Calif. Steve Corder 


TOTAL PERFORMANCE! 


Something wonderful’s happened to Ford Motor 
Company cars! Under the freshest styling seen in 
years, there’s a new kind of durability and vigor that 
more than meets the demands of today’s and tomor- 
row’s high-speed turnpike driving conditions. 

What’s the secret? Quality engineering for total per- 
formance. Quality engineering so outstanding that 
Ford Motor Company received the NASCAR Achieve- 


ONLY FORD-BUILT CARS MEET THE CHALLENGE WITH 


ment Award for engineering excellence which “superbly 
combines the prime essentials of great automobiles— 
performance, reliability, durability, comfort and safety.” 


Total performance makes a world of difference. Bodies 
and frames are solid and quiet even on the roughest 
roads. The ride’s so smooth, so even-keeled, it seems 
to straighten the curves and shorten the miles. And 
nothing matches the spirit, sparkle and stamina of 
advanced Ford-built V-8's and thrifty Sixes. Total * 
performance is yours to enjoy in all our 1964 cars—from 
the frisky Falcon to the matchless Lincoln Continental. 


5 MUSTANG + FALCON + FAIRLANE « FORD » THUNDERBIRD 
Dee pape ae een tee outs ZEA wissen sams CONTINENTAL 


MOTOR COMPANY 
C= Ride Walt Disney's Magic Skyway at the Ford Motor Company Wonder Rotunda, New York World's Fair 
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A TRADE 


In professional sports an_ athlete is 
a piece of merchandise. He can be 
traded without consultation, and 


sometimes this makes him a happy 
man, sometimes a sad man. We spoke 
to a sad man in April after he'd been 
traded from the New York Giants to 
the Washington Redskins. The man: 
Sam Hui 

Th 

ed 


was at_a cocktail party spon- 
s by ABC-TV. But Sam wasn’t 
drowning his sorrows in drink. He 
was drowning them in conversation. 
“Only two weeks before the trade,” 
Sam said, “I was in the Giant offices 


When Giant middle linebac! im Huff. 


talking contract. We worked out a 
fair deal. Not only was I happy, but I 
never félt so secure in my life. A 
trade? It was the furthest thing from 
my. mind. 

Sam’s voice was low, his words 
tinged with disbelief a’ week after 
he’d been discarded by the team with 
which he’d become one of the most 
publicized defensive players ever. He 
kept tapping a front tooth with his 
finger, a false tooth that had recently 
been inserted. “The day of the trade,” 
Sam said, “I was en route to Cleve- 
land. I was going there on a project 
for J.P. Stevens, the textile firm I 
work for in the off-season, I was with 


). 70 below. was traded to the Redskins he 


a young guy from J.P. Stevens and I 
was determined to show him one 
great time in Cleveland. He'd never 
been there before. I knew the town. I 
figured I'd take him to Mo's restau- 
rant for dinner (Mo is Dick Modze- 
lewski, the tackle who'd been traded 
from the Giants to Cleveland only 
weeks before). Then we'd go on from 
there.” 

‘At the Cleveland airport Huff met 
Don Smith, the Giant publicity man. 
Smith was’ returning from a meeting 
of league publicity men in the city 
“Smitty,” said Sam at the airpert, 
“how are you? Hey, you're a geod 
man, You know what? If I'm ever 


“1 may not play football any mor 


traded, I’m gonna take you with me. 
It'll be the first time in history a 
player ever took his own press agent 
with him.” 4 

Smith laughed, enjoying the humor 
of his good friend, Sam Huff traded? 
Ridiculous. 

Huff and his friend checked into a 
hotel and then went to Mo's restau- 
rant for dinner, Dick Modzelewski 
wasn't there, but his wife greeted 
Sam, and his friend as they sat down 
to dinner. Sam was in a great mood. 
He was drinking a cocktail when 
someone said his wife was on the 
phone from New York, 

“Did I get frightened!” Huff said, “I 
thought maybe my father had died. 
Or someone was sick at home, I was 
shaking.” 

He rushed to the telephone, “Sam,” 
said his wife, “Allie Sherman. just 
called, You've been traded to Wash- 
ington.” 

“At first all I could think of was, 
“Thank God,’” said Huff, “I had fig- 
ured there Was a family crisis and I 
was relieved, Then all at once it 
dawned on me, Here I was in a great 
mood and suddenly I was depressed. 
All L could think of was that unprint- 
able Smitty. Kidding around with me 
about a trade when he knew I'd been 
traded,” 

Huff dialed Smith's number in New 
York, Don had just arrived at. his 
apartment from Cleveland when Huff 
called. “Smitty, you SOB!” Sam said. 


“Why didn’t you tell me IT was 
traded?” 
“You were what?" Smith said. “I 


don't know a thing about i 

Smith called Allie Sherman, and 
verified the trade. Then he told Sher- 
man where to locate Huff, Sherman 
called Huff and passed along the 
platitudes that coaches and general 
managers generally pass along to 
traded players, 

The platitudes did not make Huff 
any happier. “I’m going to be a tough 
man to replace,” he said at the cock- 
tail party. “You have trouble replac- 
ing a man who's been around a long 
time like T'ye been, Especially at, that 
position (middle linebacker). There 
are only four good men at that posi- 
tion in the league.” 

Huff's face was drawn as he spoke, 
He tapped at his tooth, “I’m not sure 
what I’m going to do,” he said sadly. 
“Stevens has made me a fine offer to 
work with them full-time. They want 
me to pack it in. I'm not sure. I may 
not play football any more. I'm just 


not sure.” 

He tapped at his tooth again. 
“When did you lose the original 
tooth?” someone said. 

“Tt’s a funny story,” Sam said, “My 
roomie, Don Chandler (the Giant 
placekicker and punter), was making 
one of his rare appearances at full- 
back some years ago and he got ¢lob- 
bered on one play. Really clobbered. 
The offense came out after that play 
and the defense came in. ‘Better 
watch it,’ I said to Chandler. ‘You're 
going to get your teeth knocked out.’ 

“You better watch it,’ Chandler 
said. ‘You're liable to get your own 
teeth knocked out.’ 

“And on the first play,” said Huff, 
“T got my tooth loosened and it even- 
tually had to come out.” He laughed. 

“If it wasn’t for Chandler’s trick 
shoulder,” someone said, “he could 
have been a helluva fullback. Right, 
Sam?” 

“The trick shoulder and one other 
thing,” said Huff, smiling. “He had a 
streak of yellow down his back.” 


Ribbing his old roommate, even in 
absentia, struck Huff as particularly 
funny, He leaned back and his big 
body shook with laughter. Life wasn’t 
so sad after all. 


RIGHTHANDED LEFTHANDER 


Mickey Lolich is, bless him, an un- 
usual young man who is expected to 
win a lot of games for the Detroit 
Tigers this year. He is unusual be- 
cause, among other things, he was the 
only switch-hitter in the majors last 
season who batted .056 (if he hadn’t 
switch-hit, you may wonder, would 
he have batted 028?) and he is the 
only pitcher in the majors who throws 
with his left arm because as a child 
he rode his tricycle into a motorcycle. 
He is expected to win a lot of games 
because he showed much promise as 
a rookie in ’63 (3.56 ERA in 144 in- 
nings) and he was the best looking 
young (23) pitcher in the Tigers’ 
camp this spring. 

“IT was satisfied with last year 
pretty much,” Mickey told us just 
before this season opened. “I knew I 
could pitch major-league ball. I had a 
5-9 record but except for a few little 
things I could've had a real good rec~ 
ord. And this year I understand I’m 
gonna be one of the regular starters. 
Nothing official yet, but they told me 
they expect 15 ballgames out of me 
and you've gotta pitch in rotation to 
get that PN 

Although Lolich is very serious 
about his pitching, Detroit writers re- 
ported a couple of years ago that he 
didn't know whether he wanted to be 
a pitcher, a postman or an automobile 
fest driver, Mickey was a few days 
late reporting to camp that spring 
because he wanted to take a posta 
exam—but only because the exam is 
given semi-annually in Portland, 
Oregon, and it qualified him for a 
good off-season job. He'd still like to 
test drive cars someday, but first he'd 
like to drive batters testy. 

He did this spring, striking out 11 
men in one game against Houston. 
Since he is unusual, the next day he 
filled out the Hall of Fame question- 
naire all players complete. Was it 
prophetic? “I don’t know what the 
whole phing. was about,” Mickey said. 
“Hal Middlesworth (Tiger publicist) 
just brought it down to me.” 

This was the first year Lolich came 
to camp confident he’d stay with the 
team and he says this was quite an 
advantage. “I didn’t have to worry 
about impressing people and I was 
able to work on new stuff. Now I'm 
throwing my changeup hard. Last 
year I was just pushing it out and 
guys could take three or four cuts at 
it before it got there.” He chuckled, 

Two years ago when he was in the 
Pacific Coast League Lolich's change- 
up was a blooper. “It had a real arch 
on it,” he said, “and came in high, 
then fell down for a strike. T stopped 
throwing it there because I heard too 
many complaints from the third- 
baseman and the leftfielder, who 
didn’t want to be pinned to the 
fence.” He chuckled. “It was a good 
pitch, though; I think I only gave up 
one hit off it that year and I threw it 
a lot, But the third-baseman, Bud 
Peden, was our manager and after a 
guy hit a blooper that hit him in the 
toe he told me not to throw it any 
more.” 

Being unusual, Lolich throws a 
changeup that’s a palmball and a 
breaking pitch that’s a curving slider 
(“It breaks more than a regular slider 


and ‘t breaks down, which is a char- 
acteristic of a curve”), and a sinker 
that batters don’t even know sinks. 
“It breaks real fast and quick and 
looks just like a fastball,” Mickey 
said, “I don’t let ‘em see if until I've 
got two strikes on ‘em. A lot of guys 
Tve talked to don’t even know I've 
gota sinker.” 

The Tigers know they've got a 
pitcher, though. They hope he’s the 
lefthander to start with Hank Aguirre 
because Charlie Dressen wants two 
lefties taking regular turns. Lolich 
literally became a lefty by accident. 
After he knocked over a parked 
motorcycle with a tricycle and broke 
his left collarbone, doctors had him 
exercise to strengthen his left arm 
and that’s one way to become a left- 
handed pitcher. A righthander other- 
wise, he says he batted lefty against 
righthanders last year only to protect 
his left elbow. “But I couldn't get out 
of the way of the ball,” Mickey said, 

i i jazz this 


year, I'll stick to the right side. 

The Tigers don't care if he hits 
worse than Aguirre as long as he 
pitches as well. 


SLIM JIM 


James Edward Gentile hit three 
baseballs more than 400 feet in the 
opening game of this season, Two 
were caught near the fence in De- 
troit’s Tiger Stadium; the third one 
landed up on the roof, A few years 
ago this wouldn't have been news 
because Jim Gentile was one of the 
big power hitters in baseball, hittin; 
46 home runs, batting in 141 runs an: 
averaging .302 for the 1961 season. 
But in '62 his homers fell to 33 and, 
even more startling, his average fell 
to .251. Last year his homers totaled 
only 24, his average was .248, So the 
Orioles suddenly felt big Jim would 
look nice in Charley Finley's green- 
and-gold baseball fashions, 

‘And if you saw Gentile in spring 
training you'd have to say Finley 
made a heck of a deal. Jim batted .327 
and looked like he was back in his 
superstar hitting groove. “I worked 
all spring correcting the mistakes I 
was making last year,” Jim said. “I 
was pulling back from everything 
trying to pull the ball down the 
right-field corner in Baltimore, The 
pitchers were jamming me on the 
fists and causing me to pull every- 
thing foul. Then when they got two 
strikes on me they'd get me with a 
pitch on the outside corner. See, I was 
committing myself too soon; as soon 
as the pitcher would start to throw 
Td start to move. I concentrated on 
not doing this all spring, on waiting, 
and I was pretty successful.” 

Another thing he concentrated on 
this spring, and even last winter, was 
not eating. He played at 232 pounds 
last year and reported at 215 this 
year. “I’m 211 now,” he said. “That's 
the lightest I've been since high 
school, I guess.” He chuckled. “This 
was the most unusual spring I've 
ever been through. Eddie Lopat 
(Athletics manager) had me doing 
everything the pitchers do-—running 
laps and doing pick-ups. He wante 
to get me in real good shape and I'm 
in the best shape I've ever been in. 
This'll help because when I put on 
weight it’s around the waist and chest 
and it ties me up when I swing.” 

Good old Charley Finley put in a 
unique weight-incentive program for 
Gentile this season. Jim weighs in 
weekly and earns $125 if he stays un- 
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der 214 pounds. Now this is a much 
better program than anything Vic 
Tanney has to offer, because the A’s 
first-baseman can pick up an extra 
$3125 for staying trim this season. Of 
course, Finley didn’t consider what 
his weight payments to Gentile would 
mean to team morale. The guys who 
stay in shape as a matter of course 
get nothing extra. Not that this is any 
reflection on Gentile, since we don't 
know anybody who's turning down 
$125-per-week gifts. 

The big rap against Jim in Balti- 
more was that he brooded so much as 
his hitting fell that he was a bad in- 
fluence on the team. Jim says he al- 
ways brooded when he went bad or 
the team went bad, even in his best 
seasons. “I’m never the kind of guy 
who runs around the clubhouse smil- 
ing or joking,” he said, “even on a 
good day. I read a story in the Sport- 
ing News recently where Lee Mac- 
Phail’s brother was quoted as saying 
he came into the Oriole clubhouse 
after a loss and everyone was gone 
except for one kid who was sitting in 
front of his locker with his head 
down, He said that kid was his kind 
of player, Well, I sit in front of my 
locker with my head down after a 
loss, too. But when I do it they say 
Tve got a bad attitude. I can’t help it 
if I brood, it’s just my nature.” 

Gentile is a brooder and a worrier 
because, as everyone knows, it took 
him eight tortuous years in the 
minors before he made the big 
leagues. He remembers. those years 
too well to think he’s got it made. 
“You want to stay here,” he said. 
still worry.” 


THE SHOWMAN MANAGER 


Bill Veeck would love Jack Mc- 
Keon, just as baseball fans in minor- 
league cities throughout the country 
love Jack McKeon. For McKeon is a 
manager who likes a show almost as 
much as he likes to win. The game is 


Fred Kaplan 


never dull when Jack’s around. When 
he was managing Seattle he and two 
professional clowns drew 10,000 fans 
to their act. And at Dallas-Ft. Worth 
he dressed his 6-8 pitcher Don Wil- 
liams as Li'l Abner and had him ride 
onto the field on a little jackass, then 
wrestle with the club's tiny clubhouse 


oy. 

He’s a showman who is not averse 
to using his showman’s instincts dur- 
ing a game. Annoyed by the explod- 
ing scoreboard of a Pacific Coast 
team, McKeon loaded a pistol with 
blanks. When Ray Jablonski homered 
for his team, Jack provided his own 
fireworks by emptying his revolver 
from the third-base coaching box. He 
has also provided his bench with 
megaphones and developed some ex- 
ceptionally well understood bench 
jockeys. 

When he learned an opposing man- 
ager was scared to death of snakes, 
McKeon went out before one game 
and as the manager presented his 
lineup to the umpire Jack presented 
his and pulled a garter snake from 
his hip pocket. 

McKeon’s gags have made points 
with his baserunners from time to 
time. He has sent over a rope to the 
first-base coach to tie the overeager 
Sandy Valdespino to the bag. He has, 
when a batter continually missed his 
signs from third, yanked out a card 
saying, BUNT. He has even shot a 
man who wouldn’t hold up at third. 

“This particular fellow had come to 
completely disregard my signals to 
stop and was continually getting 
thrown out at home,” McKeon says. 
“T told him, ‘One day I’m going to 
shoot you for that.’ A few days later 
he again came barreling right through 
my stop sign. I whipped out my pistol 
loaded _with blanks and shot three 
times. That guy dove into home plate 
and lay there kicking. He never ran 
another stop sign.” 

This year Jack McKeon’s managing 
the Atlanta Crackers (the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth team was transferred by the 
parent Minnesota Twins) and no 


matter how the team does Jack’ll be 
interesting. For the show must go on. 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Paul Hornung on getting ready to 
return fo pro football after a year's 
absence, speaking in April: “The 
Happy Italian (Vince Lombardi) 
wants to see me in Green Bay a little 
early this year, Specifically, he wants 
to see me next week, There are 65 
steps in the Green Bay stadium, I ex- 
pect to be very familiar with them in 


chards on the question of 
whether his Colt .45s were making 
any progress after winning 64 and 66 
games in their first two years in the 
National League: “You have to look 
awfully hard to find it.” 

Jim Jacobs, the fight film collector, 
on Cassius Clay just before the Liston 
fight: “Sugar Ray Robinson was giy- 
ing Cassius some tips. ‘Cassius, he 
said, ‘when you go out there for your 
instructions before the fight, Sonny 
will try to stare you down. You stare 
back. And when the referee asks if 
either of you have anything to say—’ 
‘T know,’ Cassius interrupted, ‘I'll say 
HELP.’ * 

Nellie Fox, talking this spring on 
the big difference between the two 
major leagues: “It’s a small thing, 
really, but in the American League 
the home team takes infield practice 
last. In the National League the home 
team takes infield practice first and 
then goes to the clubhouse to change. 
In the past couple of weeks I’ve found 
myself working out with the visiting 
team.” 

Hank Bauer on the Washington 
Senators’ new exercise for pitchers, 
which consists of high kicks like cho- 
rus girls, yelling before an exhibition 
game: “Where are we gonna play, in 
D.C. Stadium or in Constitution Hall 
with the ballet?” 

Doug Sanders, the fun-loving golf- 
er, on happiness is a warm son: “I 
brought my son Brad, who's six, a 
gift from Manila. A blow-gun. You 
Know, one of those pipes about six- 
feet long, the real thing like you see 
in the movies, with darts. Brad said, 
‘Dad, where’s the poison that goes 
with this?” 


HUTCH 


We were sitting in the Reds’ dugout 
at Tampa’s Al Lopez field when the 
Cincinnati manager, Fred Hutchin- 
son, came over, and peered down at 
us. “How you feeling, Hutch?” we 
asked, 

The big bear said, “I feel good now. 
Except that I put on 15 pounds.” 

“Did the doctor put any restrictions 
on you?” 

“No. I'm not supposed to drink 
much, or eat hot food. Tt burns my 
throat. I got to rest, too, and not get 
too much sun.” 

“Does the sun bother your chest?” 
we asked. 

“It burns like hell,” he said. “I have 
to keep it covered all the time. Here, 
T'll show you.” Fred, unbuttoned his 
uniform shirt and lifted the T-shirt so 
we could see the ugly discolored area 


A great hitter for the Baltimore Orioles 
his first three years in the majors, Jim 
Gentile fell off the last two seasons and 
was traded to Kansas City. But Jim 
worked all spring correcting his mis- 
takes and hopes to regain his form. 
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See Bob Hope and the Chrysler Theatre, NBC-TV, ‘One of the cars from Chrysler Corporation: the Dodge Polara 500 


What do Chrysler Corporation cars have that others don’t? 


% F RAHMAN DARA ATA IN 
A five-year /fifty-thousand-mile warranty. oh 


A history-making warranty that covers 
both parts and labor. A warranty that can 
go with the car when you sell it. A war- 
ranty that can increase trade-in value. 


How our 5-year/50,000-mile engine and drive train warranty 
protects you: Chrysler Corporation confidently warrants all of the 
following vital parts of its 1964 cars for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first, during which time any such parts that prove defective in ma- 
terial and workmanship will be replaced or repaired ata Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of business without charge for 
is or labor: engine block, head and internal parts, intake mani- 
transmission case and internal parts (excepting 
ter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle 
el bearings. REQUIRED MAINTENANCE: 
ing maintenance services are required under the warranty— 
je engine oil every 3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever comes first; 
replace oil filter every second oil change; clean carburetor air filter every 
6 months and replace it every two years; and every 6 months furnish 
evidence of this required service to a Chrysler Motors Corporation 
Authorized Dealer and request him to certify receipt of such evidence 
and your cat's mileage. Simple enough for such important protection. 


Only Chrysler Corporation cars are built 
well enough to carry a warranty as strong 
as this. A good thing to remember the next 
time you buy a new car. 
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on the chest where the X rays had 
penetrated to the cancer found there 
last. December. 

“It's like an iron lung,” Hutch was 
saying. “You crawl into it. They cover 
you with a six-inch this lice of lead 
and then shoot the works.” 

He recited the technique as if he 
were running down the Reds’ batting 
order, But the X-ray treatment Hutch 
underwent in Spokane, Washington, 
was not routine. The X-ray machine 
used on him is the only one in this 
country, and there are exactly two 
others in the world. One reason for 
this is that few people can stand this 
treatment, and those who can have to 
be anesthesized first. In effect the 
machine builds up pressure as though 
eu are 40 or 50 feet below the ocean. 

hen the X rays are poured down the 
diseased area. You get the treatment 
for a half hour at a time, and they 
bring you out of it slowly, the way a 
diver comes up off the ocean floor, 
otherwise the patient can get the 
bends. 

Fred Hutchinson took that treat- 
ment once a day, for ten days, wit! 
out anesthesia, And now it was mid- 
March and he was in Tampa, Florida, 
and his body was still fighting the 
cancer but his mind wasn’t. His mind 
was on his ballelub and all he wanted 
to do was get it ready for the pennant 
race. 

He moved away from the dugout to 
a high green chair placed behind the 
batting cage. the kind of chair a ten- 
nis umpire uses in tournaments. 
Hutch sat in the chair and surveyed 
his kingdom, watching Frank Robin- 
son hit balls over the left-field fence. 
Tt was good to see him there. 


A KID’S FIRST GAME 


On September 12, 1962, 17-year-old 
Tony Conigliaro signed a reported 
$25,000 bonus contract to play base- 
ball, eventually, for the Boston Red 
Sox! “I thought it would take me 
five years,” Tony said on September 
16, 1964, He was in the visitor's club- 


house at Yankee Stadium and was 
about to start his first major-league 
game. He had played only 83 games 
as a pro, at Wellsville, New York after 
his uncle had broken Tony’s thumb 
the previous spring pitching batting 
practice. He batted .363 with 24 home 
runs and 74 RBI, but he played right 
field. Now he was about to open the 
season against the Yankees in center 
field with no experience there other 
than spring training, during which 
he'd hit everything in sight. 

“You think it’s funny,” Tony said 
to someone across the room as he 
dressed, “but you won't be laughing 
if they call for Charton to pitch in 
the seventh. That’s Pete Charton,” 
Tony told us, “the other first-year 
man, He said if they call on him today 
they'll have to carry him in on a 
chair.” He smiled. “Hey, Pete, I'm 
going out there like this.” ‘Tony 
clasped his hands prayerfully, smiling. 

“You seem relaxed,” we said. 

“Oh yeah? I do?’ I'll be pretty 
nervous when the game starts, The 
game was on my mind last night, and 
this morning when I got up. I went to 
bed at nine o'clock. Nope, I didn't 
sleep. Not till about 12.” He smiled. 
“Hey, Dave,” he said to pitcher Dave 
Morehead dressing beside him, “these 
socks are sharp, aren't they?” More- 
head said the new stretch socks were 
sharp. He is 20, Conigliaro was 19 on 
January 7. 

“1d like to get this first game over 
with,” Tony said, pulling on his sharp 
socks, “because those two rained-out 
pernes didn’t help. I was ready that 

rst day. When I woke up and saw 
the rain I was disappointed.” The 
second day he wasn’t ready, sleeping 
through his call (his roommate Frank 
Malzone was staying with relatives) 
and reported to the Stadium late. On 
this morning coach Harry Malmberg 
made sure the kid got up. 

Conigliaro is a very likeable young- 
ster who answers questions readily 
and easily. He is very much himself 
at all times and seemed completely 
unawed by his surroundings. Today 
his mother, father and two teenage 
brothers had driven down from 


Fred Hutchinson fought chest cancer 
last winter, but once he got to sp 
training his only concern was getting 
his team ready for the pennant race. 


Swampscott, Massachusetts, to see 
him play; the day before 15 of his 
relatives had come down but couldn’t 
return, It’s a shame because Tony’s 
performance would’ye pleased them. 

He almost made major-league his- 
tory his first time at bat. With run- 
ners on first and second he hit a sharp 
grounder to Clete Boyer, who stepped 
on third, fired to Bobby Richardson. 
Only Conigliaro’s speed avoided the 
triple play. (“I didn’t want to make 
the record book that way,” he said 
after the game.) Minutes later Tony 
gave an even more impressive demon- 
stration of his speed, Running with 
two out, he scored from first on a 
pop-fly to right by Bob Tillman for 
Boston’s first run. 

In the first inning Yankee leadoff 
batter Phil Linz hit a high fly to cen- 
ter and we understood what Tony had 
said before about being new to cen- 
ter (“It's a big change from right 
because everything comes straight 
out at you”), He stepped in, then 
back, then trotted in a few steps to 
make the catch. Tony had no trouble 
with a towering fly by Mickey Mantle 
to end the inning. And in the second 
inning he looked like another Al 
Kaline, Although running in the out- 
field was like slogging through a 
swamp from two days’ rain, Conigliaro 
raced to the 407-foot mark in right- 
center, leaped and caught a drive by 
Tom ‘Tresh against the fence, 

Boyer took a hit away from him on 
a low shot in the hole between third 
and short, but the next time up 
Tony lined a single over short, It was 
his only hit of the day, yet he hit the 
ball fairly well every time against 
Whitey Ford, which is something of 
a triumph. With his easy swing, he 
should not strike out often. The Red 
Sox feel he is potentially another 
Kaline and on the evidence of one 
game you couldn’t say he wasn’t. 

Atterward- Toby, Coniglisvor eaid; 
ay knees were knocking on that first 
ball hit to me, but I felt better as soon 
as I batted. I’m just glad that first 
one’s over. Now I can get started.” 


THE INFLEXIBLE MAN 


Dodger general manager Buzzie 
Bavasi likes to tell about the night 
Tiger general manager Jim Campbell 
asked him to see if Charlie Dressen 
might want to manage Detroit. “I 
called Chuck in his hotel room in 
New York and asked him what he 
was doing. He’d just come back from 
watching the Tigers play against the 
Yanks. i 

“What do you think I'm doing? 
Dressen said, ‘I’m in bed. It’s two 
o'clock in the morning. And that De- 
troit ballclub you can have. I never 
saw such a loafing, no-account team.’ 
He called them all sorts of things. 

“Then I told him Campbell wanted 
him to manage the club. He asked me 
what I thought and I told him to take 


it. 

“There was a pause. Then he said, 
‘Buzz, I'll do it. And jet me tell you 
about this Detroit club, They've got a 
lot of possibilities... ’” 


See you next month. 
——BERRY STAINBACK 


Bob Elson, the dean of ac- 
tive major-league baseball 
announcers (he’s been at 
it for 30 years), covers 
the White Sox over WCFL 


radio in Chicago 


1 This reliever has the career 
mark for most games finished: 
a ElRoy Face 
b Hoyt Wilhelm 
¢ Jim Konstanty 


2 There are only five active 
American League hitters who 
have lifetime batting averages 
of .300 or better. Can you name 
them? 


3 He won the PGA golf tourney 
four straight times: 

a Walter Hagen 

b Bobby Jones 

Sam Snead 


4 Name the jockey who won 
racing’s Triple Crown twice: 

a Ted Atkinson 

b Willie Shoemaker 

e Eddie Arcaro 


THE SPORT QUIZ 


For Answers Turn to Page 64 


Dan Daniels is the voice 
of the Washington Sen- 
ators on WTOP’s radio and 
television stations in the 
nation’s capital and does 


a Sunday evening telecast 


5 He was the fir 
champion in the AF) 
a Billy Cannon 

b Paul Lowe 
¢ Abner Haynes 


6 This NFL star caught scoring 

passes in ten straight games: 
a Bobby Mitchell 

b Crazylegs Hirseb 

© Don Hutson 


7 Who were the managers of 
these world champions? 

a 1954 New York Giants 

b 1945 Detroit Tigers 

© 1940 Cincinnati Reds 


8 Name the major-league ball- 
clubs for whom the following 
pitchers made their big-league 
debuts: Dick Donovan, Billy 
Pierce and Hank Aguirre. 


Jimmy Dudley airs Cleve- 
land Indian games on radio 
station WERE. He’s been 
at that mike for 16 sea- 


sons, and done play-by- 


play of three World Series 


9 Two active National League 
hallplayers were named Rookie 
of the Year and subsequently 
won the league's MVP award. 
Who are they? 


10 The Los Angeles Dodgers’ 
Maury Wil stole 104 bases 
during the 1962 season to set 
an all-time record. How many 
did he steal in 1963? 


11 Who is second to the U.S. 
in Summer Olympic medals? 

a Russia 

b Great Britain 

© Germany 


12 Now NBA stars, these two 
players tied for high-scoring 
honors on the U.S. Olympic 
basketball team that won easily 
in 1960. Who are they? 


Gene Elston broadcasts 
the Houston Colt .45s 


ballgames over station 


KPRC. He also announces 
all University of Houston 


football games 


13 Match the following fighters 
with their nicknames: 

Jake LaMotta—Barbados Demon 
Billy Conn—Bronx Bull 

Joe Walcott—Pittsburgh Kid 


14 James J. Jeffries, Gene Tun- 
ney, Joe Louis and Rocky Mar- 
ciano are the only heavyweight 
boxers to retire as undefeated 
world champions. True or false? 


15 Name the sports these Amer- 
icans won at the ’60 Olympics: 
a Charles Vinei 
b Terry McCann 
¢ Boh Webster 


16 This man is the most recent 
American tennis player to win 
the United States Men’s singles 
championship two consecutive 
times. Who is he? 


SOUND OFF! 


Archie 
Moore’s 
Ideas On 

Cassius Clay 
And The 


Heavyweights 


Who has more fighting 
potential, Clay or Liston? 
What contender is most 
deserving of a title 
bout? Archie’s answers 


will surprise you 


By Fred Katz 


sounded like that of a small boy 

who had just been deprived of 
his favorite model airplane. “Imag- 
ine that!” said Archie Moore, flat on 
his back in San Diego’s Doctors 
Hospital. “The doctors will only let 
me talk two hours a day. With a 
man like me that might be fatal.” 

We're happy to report that the 
patient survived—not only the tele~ 
phone restrictions, but also the 
harrowing automobile crash that 
brought Moore to the hospital in the 
first place. 

It was from his hospital bed that 
the former light-heavyweight cham- 
pion accepted the offer of a rematch 
with our Sound-Off microphone. 
This time, however, we narrowed 


ie VOICE ON the telephone 


the subject from boxing in gen- 
eral to the heavyweight divi- 
sion. Fair warning: Trying to 
get Archie Moore to stick to one 
topic is like trying to get all of 
Niagara Falls within one barrel. 
A little bit spills over. 


Katz: 
Archie, what did you think of 
the Cassius Clay-Sonny Liston 
fight? 


Moore: 

Well, the fight itself was not 
the greatest heavyweight title 
match I’ve ever seen, but it was certainly one of the 
most surprising ones from the standpoint of a chal- 
lenger practically dominating the whole fray. Fight 
fans in general were reconciled to having Liston as the 
champion practically as long as he wanted to be 
champion. 


Katz: 
The odds were listed at 7-1 or 8-1. What would you 
have made them? 


Moore: 

I don’t feel that any man who brings himself into con- 
tention for another man’s title is deserving to be that 
far apart in the odds. Like when I fought Rocky Mar- 
ciano I was much older than Rocky and the odds were 
only 3-1. As it was I almost upset Rocky’s applecart in 
the second round. 


Katz: 
What was your opinion of the fighters before the fight? 


Moore: 

It varied from time to time. Surely, with all the devas- 
tation that Sonny Liston had wreaked upon contender 
after contender and the two smashing knockouts that 
he scored against Floyd Patterson, it certainly was an 
indication that this man was something extraordinary 
with a pair of Everlast gloves (laughs in appreciation 
of his phrase). It came as a great surprise to me as the 
fight opened, because Clay had previously forecast that 
he was going to pop, pop, pop, pop, pop Liston all over 
the place, and then Liston was trying so hard to hit 
him that Liston got winded. Well, if the first two 
rounds were any indication, Clay was well on his, way 
to make his prediction come true. Liston definitely won 
the third round and perhaps the fourth and certainly 
in the fifth round Clay was ready for the cleaners and 
this is what makes Liston’s claim of a previous injury 
to his arm appear to be true, because Liston certainly 
did not throw the punches with the accuracy and dev- 
astating power that he threw at people like big Cleve 
Williams, Zora Folley and Eddie Machen. So evidently 


something had to be wrong with his physical fitness. I 
would say that a man can be in condition but not in 
fighting trim. These are two separate and distinct 
things. 


Katz: 
What is the difference? 


Moore: 

To get in physical condition, a man can get out and run 
on the road, can spar a certain amount of rounds, can 
exercise. But to be in fighting trim, this is a thing that 
a man has to work at. For the heavyweight champion, 
a way to stay in fighting trim is to go around to small 
towns and acquaint himself with people and box every 
night in so-called “booths,” and this is how you get 
your glove work up to par and get paid for it too. Of 
course the pay isn’t great but there isn’t any risk 
because you’re sparring with head gear, and the people 
will still pay to see you. 


Katz: 
So you say this is a way of 
keeping in fighting trim? 


Moore: 

Well, this is a way it has been 
done, the way I did it. I was 
put on the carpet—I was called 
to the carpet—by the NBA 
members, some of whom are 
now going ufider the disguise 
of the WBA. The NBA gave 
me the ultimatum of coming in 
and fighting this man Tony 
Anthony. Well, at this time my 
weight was way over 190 
pounds so I had to fight my 
way into fighting trim. With 
this in mind, and wanting to get out of the NBA’s way, 
I went to Germany and boxed about 30 exhibitions, 
fighting every other night and when I got back I was in 
fighting trim and all I had to do was go on my diet. 
There seems to be an appalling lack of champions now 
who stay in fighting trim. 


Katz: 
So you feel this lack of activity,hurt Liston? 


Moore: 
I believe it did. He went to England, but I don’t believe 
he got much work over there. 


Katz: 
What would happen in a Clay-Liston rematch, if there 
were one? 


Moore: 
It’s depending upon the attitude of (——> To Pace 60) 
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The war between the two major leagues is very costly. There is the 


apparent threat of overexposure on television. The one-game fan seems to have been 


forgotten in the rush to fill the stands with season subscribers 


pro-football training camps open 


[ IS ONLY a few weeks until the 
and only a few months until the 


season begins. But last March, you 


would assume, was a time to think 
of other sports. In the New York 
City newspapers one morning there 
were stories of baseball and boxing, 
basketball and racing, hockey and 
golf, track and tennis. And there 
was one pro football story: a few 
paragraphs reporting that the New 
York Giants, who would open’ their 
home season on a Friday night 
(with the usual home-city TV 
blackout), had closed their season- 
ticket sale for 1964 with a record 
total of close to 56,000. Shortly after 
9 am. that day the telephone 
switchboard buzzed in the National 
Football League offices at Rocke- 
feller Center. 

“Where,” a male voice asked, “can 
I go to see the Giants’ home opener 
on television?” 

“We don’t know yet, sir,” the re- 
ceptionist answered. “The schedule 
hasn’t been made. So we don’t know 
which team they’ll be playing.” 

“T used to drive up to Connecticut 
on Sunday afternoons but this’ll be 
a Friday night.” 

“That’s right, sir, it won’t be part 
of the CBS package of games. So 
there’s no way of knowing now ex- 
actly where it’ll be on TV.” 

“How about Philadelphia?” the 
caller asked. “Can I see a game in 
person there that night?” 

“There’s no lights where the 
Eagles play, sir. I wish I could help 
you but you'll just have to wait un- 
til the schedule comes out.” 

In many ways, this incident sym- 
bolizes the Pro Football Boom. The 
incident occurred not six hours or 
six days or even six weeks before 
the game, but six months before. It 


Is 
PRO FOOTBALL 


HEADING 
FOR A 


FALL? 


BY DAVE ANDERSON 


Color by Bob Peterson 


Passing stars, like Len Dawson, right, helped the boom. 


PRO FOOTBALL concerned not a season-ticket holder but someone who had no chance to be 

HEADING 2 season-ticket holder. It involved not an arch-rival opponent but any oppo- 
nent; not merely a Giant game, but any game. 

FOR A It also epitomizes the basic ingredients of the Pro Football Boom: a fan 


4 and a game. 

FALL rf These were the ingredients which compelled CBS to pay $28.2 million for 

the NFL regular-season TV rights for 1964-65, and NBC to pay $36 million 

for the American Football League TV rights for 1965-69. The networks 
believed they'll get their money back—and more—from sponsors whose commercials will 
be seen by a fan watching a game. Not necessarily a fan in such major markets as New 
York or Los Angeles or Chicago but a fan anywhere; not necessarily a game with such 
stars as Y. A. Tittle, or Paul Hornung or Keith Lincoln but a game anywhere. 

But just as that curious Giant fan personifies the Pro Football Boom, he represents one 
of its ominous factors. 

His first question, remember, concerned where the game could be seen on television. 
Even with 56,000 season tickets sold, there would be about 6000 tickets available for each 
Giant home game on a counter-sale basis. But he wasn’t interested in buying a bad seat 
in the ballpark, He wanted, first, a good seat in front of a TV set—even if he had to drive 
100 or more miles round-trip. An isolated case? Perhaps, at least now. But will he be an 
isolated case two years from now? Or five years from now? 

And what of the Pro Football Boom? Will it be bigger and better in two years? Or 
five years? Or is it heading for a fall? 

Bill MacPhail, CBS vice-president in charge of sports, concedes the Boom ‘can’t get 
much bigger.” He says it with a laugh. He can afford to laugh. CBS has assured itself a 
profit on its $28.2 million investment. But when the NFL contract comes up for bids in 
1966, what then? Surely the price won't more than triple, as it did this time from the $9.3 
million of two years ago, MacPhail calls NFL television “an image thing and everybody 
wants the image—the networks, the advertisers.” The image, of course, is that the NFL 
is The Sport of the Solvent Sixties. Television created the image. The NFL nurtured it 
with a judicious policy of home-city TV blackouts on home games; nurtured it so well 
that the image spawned the AFL. But while television giveth, it also taketh away and 
therein looms the most lethal danger of the Boom, 

Television. The electronic monster often devours its young, as it devoured bowing a 
decade ago. Is the NFL approaching overexposure by consenting to TV double-headers, 
possibly to closed-circuit TV, too? 

The NFL naturally doesn’t think so, Pete Rozelle, the calm commissioner, points out 
two definitions of overexposure. “One, something that would drastically curtail attend- 
ance in our 14 league cities,” he says, “and two, something that would curtail interest 
and therefore diminish our TV rights. Regarding the attendance, almost all 14 clubs have 
seven Sunday home games, all blacked out locally, so there are (road) games televised 
into the home city only seven other Sundays. I’d have to question that this exposure could 
ever diminish attendance. Regarding the interest, there are still only the seven Sunday 
telecasts plus the Thanksgiving Day game and the two Saturday-afternoon games late 
in the season from the West Coast and I don’t see the fans becoming sated on that.” 

But what of the new TV doubleheader? When the Philadelphia Eagles play in Cleve- 
land, for example, that game will be piped back to Philadelphia to be followed by, say, 
a game from San Francisco between the 49ers and the Baltimore Colts. The time differ- 
ence would work out just right. 

“T think a lot of people misunderstand the doubleheaders,” Rozelle says. “They won't 
be every week. They won’t begin, in fact, until November 8 and there’ll only be five 
weeks of them. Half the league cities won’t get them anyway because there'll be a black- 
out whenever there's a game in those cities. Let’s use the Detroit Lions as an example. 
When they’re at home during those five weeks, there won’t be any TV game in the 
Detroit area. As a result there’ll only be the two or three Sundays when the Lions are on 
the road that there’ll be another game piped in along with the Lions game. I don’t think 
that’s too much.”, 

It might not be too much for the fans in the NFL cities, but what of the fans outside 
the league-city blackout area? 

Take the fans within the Washington Redskin TV network throughout 12 Southern 
states, Since they’re outside the Washington blackout area, they’re able to see all 14 Red- 
skin games. This season they also will be able to see all five extra games of the double- 
headers. For five Sundays, NFL football will be available for close to six hours. At first, 
the pro football fan would enjoy it, just as he would enjoy a steak for both lunch and 
dinner one Sunday. But for five straight Sundays? Admittedly, most of these fans live 
far from the ticket-buying market, but they’re important to the TV sponsors. If over- 
exposure alienates these fans, CBS won’t be so anxious to bid $28.2 million in 1966. 
Gradually, such overexposure will result in the death of the goose that laid the golden 
egg. “In fact,” writes Dick Young, sports columnist of the New York Daily News, “if 
hubby is to sit in front of a TV set, watching football from 2 p.m, to 7:30 every Sunday, 
the golden goose might not be the only one killed.” 

There have been whispers of American Football League games being shown on a Mon- 
day night when the NBC contract begins in 1965, But Commissioner Joe Foss denies this, 
saying, ‘We've talked only of Sundays and also, we don’t plan to go to doubleheaders. If 

yg the NFL has doubleheaders, that’s their business.” To which Rozelle (——>-To pace 78) 


continued 


SPECIAL BASEBALL SECTION 


L\ LOOK INT© 


Lille FUTURE 


hese are transitory times in baseball. The old heroes, led, of course, by Stan Musial, 

are fading away; new ones are springing up. The old order of baseball franchises seems 
ready to shift; new franchises are due to be added to the lineup. What, specifically, does 
the future have in store for major-league baseball? This special section investigates the 
possibilities. 

To begin we question baseball managers, coaches, players and other experts to find out 
who the best young players are today. We find out, too, how good these young players will 
be five years from now. The results of this study show up in our lead story: The 1969 
All-Star Team. 

Also we examine in some detail three stars of tomorrow, three of the young men who 
are expected to be, if not all-stars, valuable and important landmarks on the baseball 
scene in the future. The three—Vic Davalillo, Dennis Bennett and Denis Menke—seem 
to have a certain confidence in common and, we wonder, will confidence of an unparal- 
leled nature be a trait of the 1969 ballplayer? 

What will the baseball map look like in 1969? Which cities now with major-league base- 
ball will have only memories of the majors in five years? Which cities will replace them? 
How many teams will there be in the two leagues or will there, in fact, be three major 
leagues? The answers are in the special section. So, too, is a photo essay on a breeding 
ground for future big-leaguers. 

What's ahead in baseball? Read on. 
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SPECIAL BASEBALL SECTION: 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


The managers, coaches and players pick the men they think will star in five years. 
They give candid, surprising evaluations of the best young players in baseball today 


THE 1969 ALL-STAR TEAM 


BY JOHN DEVANEY 


“Low would I know?” growled Hank Bauer, stomping out of his office in the Baltimore Orioles’ 
clubhouse. “That’s a ridiculous question.” 

“Very, very interesting,” said a St. Louis Cardinals’ coach. “That’s a real interesting question.” 

The question, put this spring by Sport to more than 50 big-league managers, coaches, veteran 
players, writers and sportscasters was: “Who will be on the major-league all-star team in 1969— 
five years from today?” 

Most everyone agreed with the Cardinal coach that the question was a stimulating one, since 
the purpose of the poll was not really an attempt at predicting, but more an attempt at assessing 
today’s top ballplayers: Which veterans have the physical and mental makeups to continue as all- 
stars? Which of the fine younger players—the Max Alvises, Tom Treshes, Pete Wards—will grow 
into superstars? 

The poll produced the answers. Also, in looking toward 1969, the voters—all of whom were 
promised anonymity—provided some insights into Baseball 1964. 

ITEM: The National League lacks good, young shortstops. Only the Reds’ Leo Cardenas got 
serious consideration in the voting. He’s young (25), he hit around .300 for two successive years, 
but last year’s .235 raised some doubts about him. Other than Cardenas, there are no NL short- 
stops with the bright promise of the AL’s Jim Fregosi or Zoilo Versalles. 

ITEM: The American League lacks good, young pitchers. The Yankees’ Jim Bouton and Al 
Downing received heavy support in the poll, but there was only a sprinkling of votes for the rest 
of the league’s pitchers under age 30. 

ITEM: The National League had two or three top candidates for most every position except 
shortstop, while the American League usually had only one or two. At second base, for instance, 
Bobby Richardson got the most votes, but the NL’s Pete Rose and Ron Hunt were close behind, 
with no other AL second-baseman in sight. In the outfield, Tom Tresh, Carl Yastrzemski and Al 
Kaline were the only three AL outfielders among the top ten in the voting. The American League 
did place eight players on the 14-man club; the young stars the league (——> TO PAGE 72) 


1969 MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STARS 


FIRST BASE... . . Willie McCovey PITCHERS. .... .. Sandy Koufax 
SECOND BASE... Bobby Richardson Don Drysdale 
SHORTSTOP . .Jim Fregosi Jim Bouton 
THIRD BASE. ... . Max Alvis Al Downing 
OUTFIELD.......Carl Yastrzemski Jim Maloney 
OUTFIELD. ......Tom Tresh Juan Marichal 
OUTFIELD....... Tommy Davis 


CATCHER ....... Bill Freehan 


SPECIAL BASEBALL SECTION: 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


WHAT DAVALILLO 
MEANS TO CLEVELAND 


Out of the hills of Venezuela with a speedy bat, speedier foot 
and the ‘‘turnstile magic’ of a Willie Mays—comes “Mighty Mouse’! And on his 
slim shoulders may well lie the future of the Indian franchise 


he Cleveland baseball franchise is 
in serious trouble. President-gen- 
eral manager Gabe Paul refuses to 
discuss its possible transfer to an- 
other city, except to say, “We can’t 
afford to go on losing money here.” 
The lease on the huge lakefront 
Stadium is up shortly, and to retain 
the franchise, Cleveland fans must 
return to the ballpark. An exciting 
player would help considerably. 

The David being counted on to 
slay the Goliath of indifference is a 
24-year-old Venezuelan, Vic Dava- 
lillo, properly pronounced Dav-uh- 
LEE-jo, he says, but it has been 
Anglicized here to Dav-uh-LEE-oh. 

Vic is ideally typecast for the role 
of the little hero who knocked off 
the mighty giant. “Li’l Davi” stands 
five-feet 8%-inches, scales 150 
pounds and falls below this weight 
as the season progresses but is too 
embarrassed to admit it. Vic has 
also been likened (——> To PAGE 78) 


Although Davalillo is extremely fast, 
he didn't learn how to steal bases un- 
til last winter. This year he will run. 


Color by Lee Balterman 


BY HAL LEBOVITZ 


Frank Aleksandrowicz 
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A LOOK INTO ThE FUTURE 


MENKE: 
A MAN OF CONFIDENCE 


“Aaron and Mathews are great,’”’ Denis says. ‘‘l think that I'll be in their category” 


BY STEVE JACOBSON 


Spore of the sky falling on the sovereign state of Wisconsin, 
there is no way adopted son Denis Menke can miss making 
the 1969 National League All-Star team. Just ask him. 

‘On some young athletes, Menke’s kind of confidence seems 
like a facade, incompletely hiding natural fears and insecuri- 
ties. But 23-year-old Denis Menke wears his confidence like a 
charcoal grey Ivy League suit—three buttons, medium taper. 
It’s conservative. It fits. And on him it looks good. 

Menke pushes his blue-and-red Milwaukee Braves cap back 
on his crew cut and looks out through cool blue eyes and he 
doesn’t leave much room for argument. The way he says he’s 
going to be one of the best players in the National League 
makes it a simple statement, as if he were letting you in on 
some fact. Any other point of view, he seems to suggest, would 
be just false modesty. 

Further, Menke has all the people who’ve worked with him 
supporting his argument. The supporters start with scout Eddie 
Dancisak, who spent $120,000 of Milwaukee’s money to con- 
vince this young man and his father that Denis ought to be 
wearing a Braves’ uniform in that All-Star Game. The sup- 
porters include Milwaukee manager Bobby Bragan and as- 
sorted coaches in the Milwaukee organization. 


Menke has what baseball men 
call “all the tools.” He can run 
and field and hit. Further, he 
can play all the infield and out- 
field positions. “Wherever you 
play him,” says manager Bobby 
Bragan, “he can do the job. | 
have to play him somewhere.” 
Menke would prefer shortstop. 
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The only question left seems to be what position 
Menke will play in that All-Star Game. Of course, 
that’s because everybody is talking about the Denis 
Menke of two, three years from now. 

Right now Menke is a raw, physical specimen who 
had played all four infield positions and the outfield by 
the time he’d drawn major-league salary for 33 games. 
Coach Jo Jo White, one of the most respected teachers 
in the game, puts his forecast for Menke carefully, suc- 
cinctly and precisely. “He’s going to be a hell of a 
player,” White said. 

Menke looked around the Milwaukee clubhouse this 
spring and said, straight-faced: “I’m going to be one of 
the better ballplayers in the league. I have to think 
that way. If I don’t, I may as well quit.” 

Lined in a row opposite Menke were Eddie Mathews, 
Roy McMillan and Frank Bolling. They were big- 
league regulars when Menke was still in junior high 
school and now each one could wonder if he was going 
to be the one whose job the good-looking bonus boy 
was going to take. Each one could fret a bit; Menke can 
handle each one of their jobs. Nearby were the out- 
fielders: Hank Aaron, Felipe Alou and Lee Maye. 
Menke can handle their jobs, too. 

“He’s an unusual kind of ballplayer,” said Bragan, a 
manager who’s been around the block. “Wherever, you 
play him, he can do the job. I have to play him some- 
where. He may force a trade.” 

That was a strong statement considering that all the 
tangible evidence Bragan had on Menke was that Denis 
hit .234 in 146 games last season and in his first 196 


Photos by Herb Scharfman 


games in the major leagues had a batting average of 
.224. That isn’t what the Braves had in mind when 
they authorized that bonus. They were thinking about 
the .550 Menke hit in high school in Bancroft, Iowa. 

But Bragan, White and batting coach Dixie Walker 
see it all before them. At least they examine the crys- 
tal ball in their minds and they think they see it all. 
They say the wealthy young man has all the tools; all 
he needs is to learn how to use them to their potential. 

“He has the reflexes, hands, arm and the strength,” 
said White. “His strength is not as much good now as 
it’s later going to be when he learns to read pitchers 
better. He’ll hit 25 to 30 home runs when he learns to 
stay with a pitcher and read his motion better.” 

But now White observes, “some pitchers, he has 
more trouble with them than he should, The veteran 
pitchers, Spahn could make him look bad.” 

That’s what Walker and Menke have been working 
on. “Denny was having trouble with anything on the 
outside part of the plate,” Walker said. “That usually 
comes from trying to hit the long ball. 

“You may see him doing some of the same things at 
bat that he’s been trying to correct, but in practice he 
works on them. Gradually, as the corrections become 
more natural and he gains confidence in them he’ll 
work them into his style.” 

White’s diagnosis is a little more specific. He thinks 
Menke has made a lot of progress and now he must 
learn consistency. “Sometimes he doesn’t get a good 
swing,” White said. “With no count against him, a good 
big-league hitter gets a good swing. Sometimes Denis 
will get a half-swing. 2 

“Good hitters get good swings. Mediocre hitters get 
fair swings. Bad hitters get a lot of bad swings.” 

Menke has the idea that there isn’t anything to 
worry about, but he thinks White may have overesti- 
mated the long-ball potential. Denis is a trim six feet 
and 180 pounds. He hit 11 home runs last season and 
he thinks he has learned not to think of the long ball so 
much. “I’m not going to be a home-run hitter like 
Mathews and Aaron,” Menke said in the spring. “I 
think a .300 hitter is more like it. Maybe 15 to 20 home 
runs and a good glove at shortstop. 

“T haven’t hit .300, but I’m not worried about that. 
I’ve seen what my goal is and I know I can attain it, 
when I’ve learned the pitchers, when I have an idea 
what he’s going to throw. That’s not guess-hitting to 
look for a pitch. When you look for a pitch, get it and 
hit it, that’s a good sign.” 

He paused and then revised his estimate. “Some 
day,” he said, “I’m going to win the batting champion- 
ship. I’d like to be classified as that type of player.” 

“He’s got some big hits, made some fine defensive 
plays,” Bragan said, but he couldn’t remember just 
what and when they were—just an impression of 
potential. 

He couldn’t recall any colorful anecdotes either. “He 
speaks real loud—out there,” Bragan said with a wave 
toward second, short and third. 

Charlie Dressen, who managed Menke in the Inter- 
national League where he had plenty of infielders, 
would add first base just to cloud the issue a little 
more. “He’s the best righthanded first-baseman I ever 
saw,” Dressen said and he managed (——> To PAGE 76) 
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Dennis Bennett of the Phillies is a young pitcher with poise and with 
confidence, considerable confidence. “He believes in himself about 130 percent," says 
his manager, Gene Mauch. Says Bennett: ‘“‘There’s no way | can’t win 20” 


AND TALKS WITH A SWAGGER 


BY STAN HOCHMAN 


Dennis Bennett knows Willie Mays from Jose Pagan. 

He can tell Eddie Mathews apart from Norm 
Larker. But he lumps them all together in his thinking, 
and he thinks he can get them all out. 

Bennett is a cocky lefthander for the Philadelphia 
Phillies. He is tall and he might have been handsome. 
It’s hard to tell because he has splintered three wind- 
shields with his head. Scar tissue litters his face, 
and his skin is blotchy from a childhood bout with 
impetigo. 

He walks and talks with a swagger. He is a wild, 
impulsive 24-year-old out of Yreka, California, and he 
doesn’t clutter his mind with doubts. He says he will 
win 20 games this season, even though he won only 
nine games last season, and nine games the season 
before. 

Two years ago he spent the first six weeks at Buffalo. 
Last year he spent the first three months recovering 
from a shattered leg he almost lost in an automobile 
wreck in Puerto Rico. 

“You can’t go out there wondering whether you're 
gonna win or lose,” Bennett says, stating the closest 
thing to his philosophy of pitching. “You can’t look 
at the hitter and say, ‘Geez, that’s Henry Aaron... or 
Beez, that’s Willie Mays.’ 

“Tl never forget the first time I pitched against 
Chicago. Banks came up. I stood out there and said to 
myself, ‘Geez, Ernie Banks . . . whoever thought I'd 
be up here pitching against Ernie Banks?’ And the 
first pitch I threw . . . bang .. . he hit one out. 

“Now, I don’t care who’s up there” 

He sounds fearless and he is. He played hookey in 
high school to fight forest fires. He rode brones in 
rodeos for kicks. He survived dance-hall fights and five 
auto crashes, and the polite warfare of baseball doesn’t 
frighten him a bit. 

Courage is fine, but it helps if you can pitch. Gene 
Mauch, the articulate manager of the Phillies, thinks 
Bennett can pitch. “He’s got a big-league fastball,” 
Mauch says, “and two breaking balls that are better 
than the average major-leaguer. And he believes in 
himself about 130 percent.” 

For a while, Bennett was the only one who believed 
in himself, and even he was uncertain. He couldn’t 
throw hard in high school, and few scouts traveled 
the lean road to Yreka to watch him pitch. 

He was always getting bounced off the team for 
breaking rules. “In high school,” he recalls, “if you did 
something wrong, they tossed you out of school. If you 


played sports, they just put you off the team for a 
while. I can’t remember a single season where I wasn’t 
suspended for at least one game. My senior year, four 
of the starting five on the basketball team smoked. 

“The coach knew it, but he’d look the other way. 
Oh, every once in a while he’d get mad, and he’d run 
our tails off. Funny thing, when we were doing all 
those wind sprints, the first guy to drop out usually 
was the guy who didn’t smoke.” 

He managed to get a scholarship to Mt. Shasta Jun- 
ior College. “It wasn’t really a scholarship,” he says. 
“We got free board and room at a mortuary. We had 
to take care of it, and from five to nine each day we 
had to greet the people who came to view the bodies. 
It was weird.” 

He got bounced off the Mt. Shasta baseball team, too. 
And just at that point, Eddie Taylor, the Phillies’ scout, 
called with an offer. 

“Taylor is the only scout who ever talked to me,” 
Bennett says. “Heck, in Yreka, you could strike out 18 
guys a game, and nobody thinks enough about it to 
come take a look at you. 

“Taylor asked me if I wanted to sign, and I said 
sure. I had no idea what pro ball was all about. He 
gave me a choice of four places to go. I was to get 
$500 if I stayed with the club 90 days and $250 a 
month. 

“I went to Bakersfield first, just to work out with 
that club. I didn’t know the rules. I was supposed to 
work out, then get off the field before the game began. 

“One night, I just stuck around. The manager looked 
down the bench for a pinch-hitter and he saw me sit- 
ting there. He started screaming at me, I didn’t know 
what I'd done wrong. 

“Anyway, they sent me to Johnson City after that. 
I was scared. There must have been 70 of us there, and 
everybody else got five or ten thousand bucks to sign. 
Lots of them had done great things in high school. 

“Tt was really something. Every day they'd walk up 
to five or six guys and they’d say, ‘Well, it’s been nice, 
but it’s time for you to go.’ 

“Three guys with time clauses got released the day 
before their time was up. And one guy threw a one- 
hitter, but still got released the next day. 

“There were so many guys who could throw harder 
than I could. I don’t know how I stayed. But five days 
before my 90 days were up, I had a no-hitter for eight 
and two-thirds innings, and I wound up with a two- 
hitter. (—> To Pace 89) 
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THE BIG-LEAGUE MAP 


Two ten-club leagues are unwieldy. Nobody likes 
them. Change is coming but first there is going to be a fight 
that may extend to the government in Washington, D.C. 


BY DICK YOUNG 


‘wo big-league cities face the imminent loss of major-league baseball. This has not happened before. 

When the Braves departed Boston, the Red Sox remained to keep the Cabots and the Lodges some- 
what satisfied, and the Murphys, too. 

Similarly, when the Browns left St. Louis, there remained the Cardinals, and when the Athletics 
went West, Philadelphia had its Phillies, and even after so implausible a mass exodus as the Giants and 
Dodgers leaving New York, there were still the Yankees, which isn’t bad if you have to settle for a 
ballelub. 

But now, we have a different situation—a situation that could strip a town, perhaps two, bare of base- 
ball, leaving the citizenry fully abandoned, betrayed, its civic prestige crushed. 

Atlanta is laying out $18,000,000 for a 50,000 stadium, and you just know it isn’t doing that to ac- 
commodate NAACP meetings. Oakland is preparing a sports complex to grab off a big-league club that 
will compete with the Giants across the bay. These cities have made overtures to the Cleveland Indians, 
or the Milwaukee Braves, or both. Louisville tried to grab off Kansas City’s club; so did Oakland, and 
for all you know, so did Atlanta—and the only reason they failed is that Charley Finley, the clubowner, 
couldn’t line up sufficient permissive votes to pull his club out of Kansas City. He couldn’t line up one 
vote. 

But that was only because his name is Charles O. Finley, loner. The ownership of the Cleveland ball- 
club has friends in the American League, and undoubtedly could muster enough votes to pack up and 
leave. The National League is a chummy group. Never has one of its members been refused permission 
to move, so it is not absurd to deduce that the Braves, should they wish to stray once again, will find no 
obstruction—not from fellow dollar-chasers in the NL. 

The howl will come from elsewhere, and unquestionably it will come too late. It will come from the 
politicians of the abandoned cities, and of the abandoned states. There will be shouts of indignation in 
the city halls, and in the United States Senate, and baseball will quiver slightly, for only a voice from 
Capitol Hill sends chills up the spine of the Lords of Baseball. “Monopoly” is not a parlor game to 
baseball; it is a dirty word. 

In order for the howl to mean something, it must be heard now, before the fact. The only substitute 
for the crime of ‘“club-napping” is expansion. Give Oakland a new big-league franchise. Give Atlanta 
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a new one. Baseball expands only when pushed, and the push has to come from Washington, D.C. 
American history teaches you that. = 

Listen to an eminent historian, Branch Rickey, tell you of it: “It was in 1959 that baseball had a bill 
before the Congress to validate the reserve clause. It really would have established a tremendous 
monopoly for there would not ever be any room for any kind of a third major league. 

“As president of the Continental League at the time, I spent three weeks in Washington, and I learned 
much about lobbying. Senator Johnson of Colorado, who knew his way around and was invaluable, 
worked with me. I did a lot of leg-running at that time, but Johnson did a lot of mind-running. 

“We introduced, we the Continental League, an amendment to baseball’s bill, providing that there 
could be any number of expansions, all cities, how they could come into major-league baseball’s struc- 
ture—a couple of pages. That caused a lot of discussion. 

“Baseball had a very able man, a very wise man, handling its affairs in Washington. His name was 
Paul Porter. He knew everybody. ‘Oh no,’ said Porter to our proposed amendment. ‘Oh yes,’ said John- 
son, who knew a few people himself. 

“And when the vote came, we lacked about three or four votes of getting a majority out of it, after 
the commissioner had been told by Mr. Porter that the most votes the Continental League amendment 
could get would be 18. Well, we got 42 votes, I think it was, and just a few transferred to the other side 
would have won for us. : 

“Well, Ford Frick was terribly upset. He was terribly disappointed by the outcome. This was the first 
show of strength by the Continental League, and 'it shocked the hell out of them!” 

The following revelation by Branch Rickey is, I believe, brand new. It is a phase of baseball history 
not previously publicized, and it is vital because it points up the stimulating effect that a congressional 
action, or near-action, can have in prodding the Lords of Baseball to positive action. 

“Within a week’s time,” recalls Rickey, “within a week of that vote by the Senate of the United 
States, Iam on the phone. Two men are greatly interested. Would I meet, the caller asks, with the 
American and National League for a conference?” 

Were these the two league presidents? 

“No,” says Rickey. “The man I was talking to was O'Malley, representing (——> To PAGE 70) 
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The enthusiasm of the fans in the CIC 
League's first year was encouraging. Part 
of the attraction was familiar baseball 
names, such as Chuck Lindstrom, center, 
coach of the Lincoln team and son of the 
ex-National League star Fred Lindstrom. 


SPORT 
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Fer many years following World War II, major-league scouts 

and college baseball coaches were like rival Pied Pipers 

The tug-of-war between college standing at a fork in the road. On one side stood the scouts, 

; flagging down young college prospects with contracts and the 

baseball coaches and major-league —_ promise of big money. On the other side stood the coaches, 

scouts is finally over. They've BL a and dispensing warnings that pro baseball 

a en Now, almost overnight, the cold war has ended. The scouts 

joined forces, and a subsidized and the coaches may not be like schoolmates skipping arm-in- 

summer league is an early dividend arm down a country lane, but neither are they grappling for 
each other’s jugular. 

A major step in this new spirit of harmony was taken last 


Two mavericks in the league were 
Tim Heintzelman, left, and Jim Kon- 
stanty, Jr., above. Neither are pit- 
chers even though their respective 
fathers, Ken and Jim, Sr., both made 
it to the majors in that in. Tim, 
an infielder, is rated a top prospect. 
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Tim Murtaugh, above, son of Pittsburgh 
manager Danny Murtaugh, worked for 
an insurance firm in Bloomington. An 
excellent catcher, he had trouble with 
his hitting. “But,” said his coach, 
“Tim’s pappy will get a good report.”” 


Like most of his colleagues, Springfield coach Roy Lee, 
center above, hopes that an off-shoot of the CIC League 
in the near future would be a college baseball draft by 
the pros. Since the major leagues have pledged not to 
sign prospects during the academic year and not to sign 
any freshmen or sophomores, that day may be very close. 
Below, CIC League players developed friendships in off- 
hours that someday, hopefully, may extend to the majors. 


summer. For the first time, all 20 major-league 
clubs contributed an equal sum ($2500) toward 
establishing a summer league composed entirely 
of college baseball players. Thus began the Cen- 
tral Illinois Collegiate (CIC) League. Six Illinois 
cities with colleges (Lincoln, Springfield, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Galesburg, Bloomington and 
Peoria) each raised another $2500 to show good 
faith and were awarded teams. 

Coaches from various Midwestern colleges were 
appointed as managers and the rosters were 
stocked with nearly 100 college players (more 
than 200 applied) from all over the country. 
The players, of course, were paid nothing for 
playing, but received regular employment in jobs 
ranging from accounting to grass cutting. 


An accounting major at 
Missouri, Heintzelman, right, 
had to decide between four 
major-league offers and con- 
tinuing in school. The CIC 
League helped him with his 
decision to stay in college “at 
least through my junior year.” 
By the time the youngsters 
getting ‘the autograph of 
Springfield’s Mike Budd, be- 
low, are Heintzelman’s age, 
leagues like the CIC may be 
as important to the majors 
as the minors formerly were. 
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The success of the pilot league’s debut (which 
may lead to others in the East and West) was un- 
questioned. “My shortstop Doug Rader didn’t 
sign a pro contract for only one reason—this 
league,” said Jack Horenberger, coach at Illinois 
Wesleyan in Bloomington. “Of course, he may 
sign after the summer is over, but even if he 
does, he’ll be better off due to the experience.” 

For professional baseball executives, who have 
seen the number of minor leagues dwindle from 
57 in the 1940s to 16 this year, the program is 
equally rewarding. “We may not be developing 
as many prospects as we like,” said Houston gen- 
eral manager Paul Richards, “but we may be 
getting our money’s worth through the interest 
in the game that the fans and players generate.” 
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Dennis 
alston: 


"Ive 
Always 


Been 
Moody" 


America’s temperamental 
tennis star has been involved in 
controversy ever since he 
was first approaching the top. 
Though he’s changed some 
there’s a chance he and the tennis 


overlords will still clash 


By Dick Sorkin 


Photo by P. W. Trostorff 


olde Adelaide’s chalk, skipped past John Newcombe and 

plopped against some green canvas below the seats in 
Adelaide’s packed stadium. Dennis Ralston, bad boy, had 
with a mighty backhand become Dennis Ralston, good boy. 
He had done it by winning a Davis Cup match, 

Ralston beat Newcombe in five sets, teamed with Chuck 
McKinley to beat Roy Emerson and Neale Fraser in the 
doubles, and thus helped bring the Davis Cup back to the 
United States for the first time in five years. The Challenge 
Round is drawing near again (September in Cleveland) 
and Ralston will have another chance to show if his 
maturity—both as a tennis player and as a person—is more 
than a sometimes thing. 

When he beat Newcombe last December, people began 
to talk of the “new” Dennis Ralston who had finally grown 
up and reached his potential. But only time will prove that 
Ralston’s boyish antics are truly a thing of the past. He is 
still quick-tempered and brash even though he is trying to 
control his emotions. He is tired of being called the bad boy 
of tennis. Although he doesn’t try to deny that a lot of the 
things people said about him are true, he does say it is time 
he be given a second look. 

Actually, when Dennis Ralston misses a shot, he will 
probably never stop cursing under his breath, he will prob- 
ably never acquire a semblance of patience, he will prob- 
ably never take defeat graciously; for he will always con- 
sider losing to be a catastrophe. Dennis Ralston has 
changed, it’s true, but it’s also true the “bad boy” will 
likely never be the “good boy” as defined by the people 
who run tennis in this country. 

Ralston is a heck of a tennis player, though, and he still 
doesn’t think he’s reached the peak of his game. He prob- 
ably hasn’t. But whatever peak he is at now makes him a 
prime contender at Wimbledon, perhaps even the key to 
our defense of the Davis Cup. Ralston and McKinley at 
their best ought to beat Australia’s best. For the Aussies’ 
two best, Roy Emerson and Fred Stolle, won’t be around 
since they decided to ignore the warnings from the Aus- 
tralian Tennis Federation and tour some of the better 
South American vistas this past winter. Australia may not 
even make it to the Challenge Round in Cleveland. But 
whether it be Australia, Mexico or longshot India that 
challenges, Ralston says he is ready. 

The Ralston-Cleveland combination could be an inter- 
esting test for the new Ralston. Cleveland was the site of 
Ralston’s big blowup three years ago. In an Inter-Zone 
Match against Mexico it was charged that he was rude, 
impudent, unruly and a lot of other things, too. He wound 
up with a four-month suspension, which he said made an 
18-year-old think about quitting the whole nasty business 
and going back to enjoying himself at the University of 
Southern California. 

There were other incidents and other places where Ral- 
ston displayed his temper, but the time in Cleveland was 
really his finest hour. Ralston and McKinley were playing 
Antonio Palafox and Rafael Osuna. Ralston slipped on the 
wet turf, missed a return-of a simple lob and grew elo- 
quent. He said, “God damn it.” And he said it very loudly. 
A lot of ladies in the audience wiggled uncomfortably, but 
Dennis wasn’t finished. He also whacked the net, scared the 
blazer off the umpire, and made what were described in 
the report to the USLTA as “menacing gestures” to the 
crowd. He was also accused of being rude to the Mexican 
team, and to Mexican captain Pancho Contreras in particu- 
lar. 

The USLTA held its meeting two weeks later and 
proudly announced that Ralston’s suspension had been 
made official. A reporter at the Drake Hotel in New York 
watched the spectacle of a group of adults thoroughly 
enjoying themselves as they made an example of Ralston 
without even inviting him to the meeting to defend him- 
self. One elderly lady who might well have met with the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (——> To Pace 74) 
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Said to be too small to 
play regularly, Timmy 
in his third year got a 
break. The last two 


years he’s gained more 
total yardage than any 
other running back in 
the National League. 


Although Timmy is a great halfback, a possible singing 


star and a guy with a fine sense of humor, he is also easily depressed, 


moody and a loner. He cannot forget his poignant past 


TIMMY BROWN 


Super-Sensitive Super-Star 


By Berry Stainback 


halfback in professional football. For the last two 

seasons he has gained more yardage in all depart- 
ments combined than any other running back—over 
4700 yards. He has done this with a ludicrously inept 
line (due largely to injuries) and a team that has won 
only five games. And being among the last of what 
experts tell us is a vanishing breed, the small break- 
away runner, he has known football wounds: ribs 
cracked, shoulder separated, nose broken twice, ankle 
cracked, rib cartilage ripped loose, shins kicked until 
they swelled into a mass of pus. . . . He has been hurt 
by his profession, But these hurts are nothing—they 
heal, are forgotten. 

Timmy Brown has also been hurt by a youth he can’t 
forget. A youth that left wounds so deep in his psyche 
they have refused to heal, which is why he tells you: 
“I’m the world’s moodiest person. I’m too sensitive; 
and I think about things too much. At the last count I 
had 107 different moods.” 

This is not to say they are all bad. During the three 
days we stayed with him in Philadelphia last March he 
proved to be a very funny guy at times. But when a 
mood hit him it hit hard and left him disconsolate. 

The day we arrived Timmy was to play basketball 
that evening with the Eagles and told us we couldn’t 
go comfortably in our suit. So he dressed us in sports- 
wear from his fantastic wardrobe that fills three 
closets, two triple dressers, two double dressers and 
two large chests in two bedrooms of the house where 
he boards. “That’s the only thing I spend money on,” 
he was saying when his landlady called. “What!” he 
said into the phone. “McDonald was traded to Dallas 
for four players! They wouldn’t . .. You just heard it 
on the radio?” 

He hung up. “I hate to see it,” he said. “I don’t have 
many friends, but McDonald and Jurgensen are two of 
’em. They’re straight, real guys.” The phone rang 
again. Irv Cross wanted to know where and at what 
time the game was. Timmy smiled and motioned us 
over. “Bonner High at 9:30,” he said, tilting the re- 
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ceiver so we could hear. “That late!” said Irv. “Why so 
Jate?” Timmy said something else was on in the gym 
early, then asked Irv if he’d heard about the trade. Irv 
had, saying the Eagles were getting kicker Sam Baker 
and linemen Lynn Hoyem and John Meyers for Mac. 
They talked a few more minutes and Timmy said, “I’ll 
see you later, Irv. Oh, the game’s at 8:00.” He laughed 
and hung up. 

As the Eagle basketball players arrived at the locker 
room the talk was about the trade. Former Eagle end 
Bobby Walston, who still plays basketball, read aloud 
from another newspaper story. “Listen to this. The 
Eagles announced today they will have a 110-piece 
band this season with Timmy Brown singing Rah, rah 
strike up the band.” Howard Keys laughed. “Is it true 
you have in your contract that you get to sing the Star 
Spangled Banner this year?” 

Timmy, a professional singer in the off-season, 
smiled the smile of a man who’s used to being kidded 
about it. 

Sonny Jurgensen walked in yelling about the trade. 
“Who’m I gonna throw to now?” he said forlornly. “I 
called up and raised the roof when I heard it. It was 
either you or him, Tim.” 

“The Cowboys have too many colored guys now,” 
someone said. 

“Who’s gonna play the flank?” Timmy said. 

Walston pointed at him, saying, “You, Timmy.” 

Timmy jumped up and bowed toward Jurgensen. 
“Your new end, baby.” 

“I gave him (new coach Joe Kuharich) the word on 
you,” Sonny said, laughing. “(No hands.” 

“Shoot, I can play out there,” Timmy said. “I don’t 
care as long as I play somewhere,” his voice fell, “even 
defense. But we’re really in trouble then.” 

“Remember that pass you dropped against the 
Giants in 61 that meant the game?” said Jurgensen, 
still smiling. 

Timmy ignored that, saying, “I hear you’re going to 
Pittsburgh, Jurgy.” 

Sonny laughed. “I talked to Charley Gauer (a 
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former Eagle coach) today and he told me just don’t 
send out your laundry.” 

As we walked upstairs Freddy Schubach, the Eagle 
equipment manager who handles the basketball team, 
was saying Brown had a 30-point average for the last 
20 games. “I shoot a lot because I hit better than most,” 
Timmy said through a smile. “McDonald and Jurgy 
tell me I shoot too much. I tell Mac he shoots too much. 
‘Damn,’ Mac says, ‘you haven’t hit in yopr last 20 
shots.’ ‘That’s okay, baby,’ I tell him, ‘I’m gonna get hot 
any minute.’ When they get on me I say, ‘You know 
you’d rather have my 35 points, 15 assists and ten 
rebounds than lose the game.’” He laughed. 

McDonald arrived just as the game was starting. 
Afterward the newsmen interviewed him, and the 
longer the interview lasted the more depressed Brown 
seemed to become. As if he finally realized his long- 
time lockermate was actually leaving and what this 
would mean to him. “Hey, Freddy,” Tim suddenly 
yelled over to Schubach, “put Jurgy over there by me 
now or I’m not moving into camp.” He wasn’t smiling 
as Freddy nodded. 

McDonald came over, borrowed Timmy’s used towel 
and went back to the writers. “Mac never brings a 
towel,” Timmy said. “He always borrows mine. ’m 
gonna miss him.’ We used to bet Pepsis on who’d catch 
the most passes. I always went for more Pepsis at 
practice than he did. Well, at least I won’t have to 
come in after practice and untie the knots in all my 
clothes.” 

As we went out to his Pontiac convertible the trade 
was still playing on his mind. “They might as well 
trade Jurgy and me,” he said sullenly. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter how much you put out for ’em, they’ll let you go. 
They would’ve traded me only Dallas won’t take any 
more Negroes.” 

‘In the warmup before the game Timmy had hit jump 
shots from all over the court and he was obviously a 


natural shooter, But he hadn’t had a good game, finish- 
ing with only ten points, and he was angry with him- 
self. “I took bad shots, missed easy ones, made three or 
four bad passes, missed passes, didn’t get rebounds. . . . 
I was awful,” he said in the car. 

Actually he wasn’t that bad. He still shot over 40 
percent, had several steals and dribbled out most of the 
game’s last two minutes to protect the Eagle lead. But 
his game, coupled with the McDonald trade and reali- 
zation that it could’ve been him, depressed him, put- 
ting him in one of his famous moods. We couldn’t say 
anything to bring him out of it during the drive to a 
restaurant back in the city. He was too involved in his 
thoughts to say a word. The following night he was to 
get 20 points in the final game of the year and become 
almost as dejected (“I was as bad as last night’), but 
that mood passed quickly. 

He didn’t begin to come out of this one until he had 
a beer in him. And when he finally began talking once 
more it was as though he, subconsciously at least, 
wanted to provide insight into his moods. For he spoke 
of times past and jarred festered wounds, speaking 
quietly but with occasional shadings of bitterness 
toward those who had hurt him. 

He was talking about his life at Ball State Teachers 
College in Muncie, Indiana. “I really didn’t know any- 
thing about whites and Negroes until I went to college. 
At the Soldiers and Sailors Home (where he grew up 
in nearby Knightstown) I was one of ten Negroes 
among 400 kids. At Ball State there were only 20 or 25 
Negroes among 4500 students. But the first time I went 
to get a haircut at the college barbershop I couldn’t get 
one because they didn’t cut Negroes’ hair. This hurt me 
deeply.” 

However, he didn’t have a lot of time to think about 
it, “I worked five or six hours a day,” he said, ‘washing 
dishes, cleaning bathrooms, buffing halls. . . . Five 
hours earned me $3.00 a day. I started at 60 cents an 


An exceptional receiver, Brown, 
No. 22 at left about to catch a 
little swing pass from Sonny 
Jurgensen, often turns short 
ones into long gains. In his 
first year as a regular Eagle 
halfback he caught 52 passes 
for 849 yards and last year 
caught 36 passes for 487 yards. 
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Although Timmy is a great halfback, a possible singing 


star and a guy with a fine sense of humor, he is also easily depressed, 


moody and a loner. He cannot forget his poignant past 


TIMMY BROWN 


Super-Sensitive Super-Star 


By Berry Stainback 


halfback in professional football. For the last two 

seasons he has gained more yardage in all depart- 
ments combined than any other running back—over 
4700 yards. He has done this with a ludicrously inept 
line (due largely to injuries) and a team that has won 
only five games. And being among the last of what 
experts tell us is a vanishing breed, the small break- 
away runner, he has known football wounds: ribs 
cracked, shoulder separated, nose broken twice, ankle 
eracked, rib cartilage ripped loose, shins kicked until 
they swelled into a mass of pus... . He has been hurt 
by his profession. But these hurts are nothing—they 
heal, are forgotten. 

Timmy Brown has also been hurt by a youth he can’t 
forget. A youth that left wounds so deep in his psyche 
they have refused to heal, which is why he tells you: 
“I’m the world’s moodiest person. I’m too sensitive; 
and I think about things too much, At the last count I 
had 107 different moods.” 

This is not to say they are all bad. During the three 
days we stayed with him in Philadelphia last March he 
proved to be a very funny guy at times. But when a 
mood hit him it hit hard and left him disconsolate. 

The day we arrived Timmy was to play basketball 
that evening with the Eagles and told us we couldn’t 
go comfortably in our suit. So he dressed us in sports- 
wear from his fantastic wardrobe that fills three 
closets, two triple dressers, two double dressers and 
two large chests in two bedrooms of the house where 
he boards. ‘“‘That’s the only thing I spend money on,” 
he was saying when his landlady called. “What!” he 
said into the phone. “McDonald was traded to Dallas 
for four players! They wouldn’t ... You just heard it 
on the radio?” 

Ge hung up. “TI hate to see it,” he said. “I don’t have 
many friends, but McDonald and Jurgensen are two of 
‘em. They’re straight, real guys.” The phone rang 
again. Irv Cross wanted to know where and at what 
time the game was. Timmy smiled and motioned us 
over. “Bonner High at 9:30,” he said, tilting the re- 
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ceiver so we could hear. “That late!” said Irv. “Why so 
Jate?” Timmy said something else was on in the gym 
early, then asked Irv if he’d heard about the trade. Irv 
had, saying the Eagles were getting kicker Sam Baker 
and linemen Lynn Hoyem and John Meyers for Mac. 
They talked a few more minutes and Timmy said, “I’ll 
see you later, Irv, Oh, the game's at 8:00,” He laughed 
and hung up. 

As the Eagle basketball players arrived at the locker 
room the talk was about the trade. Former Eagle end 
Bobby Walston, who still plays basketball, read aloud 
from another newspaper story. “Listen to this. The 
Eagles announced today they will have a 110-piece 
band this season with Timmy Brown singing Rah, rah 
strike up the band.” Howard Keys laughed. “Is it true 
you have in your contract that you get to sing the Star 
Spangled Banner this year?” 

Timmy, a professional singer in the off-season, 
smiled the smile of a man who’s used to being kidded 
about it. 

Sonny Jurgensen walked in yelling about the trade. 
“Who’m I gonna throw to now?” he said forlornly. “I 
called up and raised the roof when I heard it. It was 
either you or him, Tim.” 

“The Cowboys have too many colored guys now,” 
someone said. 

“Who’s gonna play the flank?” Timmy said. 

Walston pointed at him, saying, “You, Timmy.” 

Timmy jumped up and bowed toward Jurgensen. 
“Your new end, baby.” 

“I gave him (new coach Joe Kuharich) the word on 
you,” Sonny said, laughing. “No hands.” 

“Shoot, I can play out there,” Timmy said. “I don’t 
care as long as I play somewhere,” his voice fell, “even 
defense. But we’re really in trouble then.” 

“Remember that pass you dropped against the 
Giants in ’61 that meant the game?” said Jurgensen, 
still smiling. 

Timmy ignored that, saying, “I hear you’re going to 
Pittsburgh, Jurgy.” 

Sonny laughed. “I talked to Charley Gauer (a 
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former Eagle coach) today and he told me just don’t 
send out your laundry.” 

As we walked upstairs Freddy Schubach, the Eagle 
equipment manager who handles the basketball team, 
was saying Brown had a 30-point average for the last 
20 games. “I shoot a lot because I hit better than most,” 
Timmy said through a smile. “McDonald and Jurgy 
tell me I shoot too much. I tell Mac he shoots too much. 
‘Damn,’ Mac says, ‘you haven’t hit in your last 20 
shots.’ ‘That’s okay, baby,’ I tell him, ‘I’m gonna get hot 
any minute.’ When they get on me I say, ‘You know 
you’d rather have my 35 points, 15 assists and ten 
rebounds than lose the game.’” He laughed. 

McDonald arrived just as the game was starting. 
Afterward the newsmen interviewed him, and the 
longer the interview lasted the more depressed Brown 
seemed to become. As if he finally realized his long- 
time lockermate was actually leaving and what this 
would mean to him. “Hey, Freddy,” Tim suddenly 
yelled over to Schubach, “put Jurgy over there by me 
now or I’m not moving into camp.” He wasn’t smiling 
as Freddy nodded. 

McDonald came over, borrowed Timmy’s used towel 
and went back to the writers. “Mac never brings a 
towel,” Timmy said. “He always borrows mine. I’m 
gonna miss him.’ We used to bet Pepsis on who’d catch 
the most passes. I always went for more Pepsis at 
practice than he did. Well, at least I won’t have to 
come in after practice and untie the knots in all my 
clothes.” 

As we went out to his Pontiac convertible the trade 
was still playing on his mind. “They might as well 
trade Jurgy and me,” he said sullenly. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter how much you put out for ’em, they’ll let you go. 
They would’ve traded me only Dallas won’t take any 
more Negroes.” 

‘In the warmup before the game Timmy had hit jump 
shots from all over the court and he was obviously a 


natural shooter. But he hadn’t had a good game, finish- 
ing with only ten points, and he was angry with him- 
self. “I took bad shots, missed easy ones, made three or 
four bad passes, missed passes, didn’t get rebounds. . . . 
I was awful,” he said in the car. 

Actually he wasn’t that bad. He still shot over 40 
percent, had several steals and dribbled out most of the 
game’s last two minutes to protect the Eagle lead. But 
his game, coupled with the McDonald trade and reali- 
zation that it could’ve been him, depressed him, put- 
ting him in one of his famous moods. We couldn’t say 
anything to bring him out of it during the drive to a 
restaurant back in the city. He was too involved in his 
thoughts to say a word. The following night he was to 
get 20 points in the final game of the year and become 
almost as dejected (“I was as bad as last night”), but 
that mood passed quickly. 

He didn’t begin to come out of this one until he had 
a beer in him. And when he finally began talking once 
more it was as though he, subconsciously at least, 
wanted to provide insight into his moods. For he spoke 
of times past and jarred festered wounds, speaking 
quietly but with occasional shadings of bitterness 
toward those who had hurt him. 

He was talking about his life at Ball State Teachers 
College in Muncie, Indiana. “I really didn’t know any- 
thing about whites and Negroes until I went to college. 
At the Soldiers and Sailors Home (where he grew up 
in nearby Knightstown) I was one of ten Negroes 
among 400 kids. At Ball State there were only 20 or 25 
Negroes among 4500 students. But the first time I went 
to get a haircut at the college barbershop I couldn’t get 
one because they didn’t cut Negroes’ hair, This hurt me 
deeply.” 

However, he didn’t have a lot of time to think about 
it. “I worked five or six hours a day,” he said, “washing 
dishes, cleaning bathrooms, buffing halls. . . . Five 
hours earned me $3.00 a day. I started at 60 cents an 


‘An exceptional receiver, Brown, 
No. 22 at left about to catch a 
little swing pass from Sonny 
Jurgensen, often turns short 
ones into long gains. In his 
first year as a regular Eagle 
halfback he caught 52 passes 
for 849 yards and last year 
caught 36 passes for 487 yards. 
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hour, went up to 80 cents after 200 hours, then up to a 
dollar. Still I got a reputation as a playboy, which I 
get everyplace I go. I’ve lived up to it a little bit here 
(in Philadelphia) just for spite. But I didn’t have time 
to go to parties, I worked. I didn’t have time to do the 
things people thought I did.” 

He celebrated Christmas in a movie; during Easter 
vacation he got to work 12 hours a day. The holidays 
gave him a chance to work more and he needed the 
money. Being from a state institution the state paid 
three-quarters of his tuition. He had to pay room and 
board, $86 a month, while the most he earned even 
with overtime was $95 a month. He also had to buy 
books and incidentals. When he ran out of money one 
summer and wasn’t going back to school, his best 
friend, Larry Koehl, paid his $60 expenses the fall 
quarter. Timmy quit the basketball team after his 
sophomore year because he didn’t have time to practice 
and make enough money to survive on. He lost his 
scholarship. 

He played football though. The first time he carried 
the ball he went 91 yards to score. He also scored on 
15- and 25-yard runs in that half, gaining 158 yards. 
Yet when the next game opened he was back on the 
bench. “I didn’t become a starter until my senior year, 
and this hurt,” Timmy said. “I knew it hurt them too 
when the coach didn’t start me. I don’t know, maybe 
there was a racial thing involved.” 

Although he didn’t have time to practice and was 
never in shape, he also ran track to help the school. He 
once ran a 9.8 100 and broad-jumped 23-3. 

In his first year as a football starter he was voted top 
player in the Indiana Collegiate Conference and be- 
came the first Little All-America in Ball State history. 
Drafted 27th by Green Bay, Timmy reported to camp 
and in his first interview told reporters his eventual 
goal was to sing professionally. In high school he sang 
with three groups. In college he sang with The Thun- 
derbirds for three years, working occasional proms and 
school dances for $20. That was a fortune for a kid who 
found himself with only a quarter for food one week 
and lived on candy bars. 

The Packers cut Thomas Allen Brown after the 
opening game, which is the unkindest cut of all since 
you have survived what is usually the final reduction 
after the exhibitions. Timmy feels he had two major 
things against him: “I was small and I was a cocky 
Negro.” Em Tunnell of the Giants, who came to Green 
Bay that year with Lombardi, says Brown came up to 
him the day he reported and said, “Baby, I’m gonna 
make this team.” Timmy chuckles about this today. “I 
thought I had to be cocky to hold my own,” he says. “I 
wanted to make that team so bad.” 

But he couldn’t seem to do anything right in prac- 
tice. The coaches hollered at him and he pressed. 
Harder and harder. The Packer offensive system was 
like a course in nuclear physics compared to Ball 
State’s and he had trouble picking it up. Vince Lom- 
bardi, trying desperately to build a football team out 
of a bunch of guys who’d won one game in 1958, had 
little patience. 

“I would’ve been cut after the first intra-squad 
game,” Timmy says, “if I hadn’t done something.” He 
got in for four carries that game. And gained 75 yards. 
He was the only rookie to get into the first exhibition, 
against the Bears. With four minutes to play he gained 
61 yards in four rushes and caught a 19-yard pass. One 


Timmy, a professional singer, has cut four records, 


run was a 46-yarder, so Lombardi helped the confi- 
dence of the youngster: “You should have run over 
that halfback instead of dancing around out there.” 

Timmy played even less as Lombardi readied his 
team for the championship season. Yet the final cut 
came and Lombardi kept his 27th draft choice over his 
No. 2 choice, Alex Hawkins. Vince told a reporter: 
“Brown did not look like a football player the first 
time I saw him. But he proved himself every chance he 
got.” 

This was after Timmy had dropped a punt in an 
exhibition game, but this is the mistake Timmy feels to 
this day cost him a job and earned him a “bad hands” 
reputation that was to haunt him with the Eagles. 
“That punt had to be the big thing,” Timmy says. “It 
was the next-to-last exhibition and everything had 
been going great till then. Lew Carpenter and I were 
back and I started up for the ball and hesitated—the 
worst thing you can do. I misunderstood Carpenter’s 
call. This is not an excuse because I’d caught punts all 
my life, and I should’ve caught that one. I want to state 
that because I’ve never quite lived that down, even 
now when I’ve become an established runner. But I 
started up and dropped back and the ball bounded off 
my finger tips. And I ran around looking for it and it 
seemed like all I could see was my face bar. It was 
kind of funny . . . but not really because it was the 
turning point for me. Everything was going round and 
round in my mind and I knew I couldn’t make a mis- 
take as a rookie—not under Lombardi. He’s probably 
the best coach I’ve ever played under and he wanted a 
big-back backfield and you can’t knock him. It was 
probably the best-thing that could’ye happened because 
I probably wouldn’t be a regular if I was with Green 
Bay today. 

“But I still thought it was unfair. (——}> To PAGE 84) 
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THE. MATURING 


Canada’s premier distance runner is a complex young man, still tgying to 


HE MORNING after a young Canadian named Bruce Kidd ran in—and won 
—his first major race in the U.S., a sportswriter in the New York Herald 
Tribune described him as “husky.” A sportswriter in the equally prestigious 

Christian Science Monitor, who presumably saw the same race and the same 

winner, described him as “slim.” 

‘That was three and a half years ago, and ever since Bruce Kidd has been the 
subject of sharp contradictions. 

Some have said he is going to be the greatest distance runner of all time. 
Others have insisted he is not improving at all. 

Some have said he is a friendly, quiet, shining inspiration to the youth of 
North America. Others have insisted he is a swellhead. 

In reality, Bruce Kidd, 21 years old on July 26, seems to be an extraordinarily 
talented, widely diversified young man whose maturity only recently has caught 
up with his highly impressive physical and mental skills. He is quietly proud of 
his achievements on and off the track yet resents being thought of as a goody- 
goody. He is probably the most promising distance runner in the world yet 
realizes his track future depends largely on what he does this fall in the Olympic 
Games. 

Whenever Kidd does decide to retire, though, whether it be one or ten years 
from now, it seems safe to predict that track’s loss will be journalism’s gain. Or 
law’s or government’s or politics’ or education’s. His intelligent interests are 
that well balanced. In fact, if allowed free rein to talk only about what he wants 
to, Kidd could make a sportswriter’s job rather difficult. 

Coming out of class at the University of Toronto one day last spring, Kidd, a 
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OF BRUCE KIDD 


find himself as a runner and a person. But he’s already jound out a lot 
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THE MATURING OF BRUCE KIDD 


continued 


junior with a solid B average and a political science-economics major, looked little different from 
college men across the continent. He wore a tan raincoat, navy blazer, grey flannel slacks, dirty 
chukker boots, thin face, light skin, dark-framed glasses and dirty-blond crewcut, and carried a 
rust-colored briefcase. (For the record, he was, as always, on the slim side at 5-8% and 135 
pounds.) Walking across campus, he discussed the different colleges at the university, its libraries 
and law buildings, and the value of concentrating on one field instead of taking introductory 
courses in many fields. By the time we sat down in the 18th-floor roof restaurant of the Park 
Plaza Hotel nearly 45 minutes later, sports had been referred to exactly once. Kidd had done it 
by flicking a finger and saying, in full: “There’s the stadium.” 

“Anything from the bar, gentlemen?” asked a waiter in a blue jacket. 

Two no-thank-yous caused him to walk away. Moments later, he returned, leaned toward Kidd 
and said, smiling: “Excuse me, sir, I didn’t know who you were at first. 1 wouldn't give you one 
if you asked.” Then, to prove he knew who Kidd was, he added: “(Teammate Bill) Crothers is 
doing pretty good these days.” 

“That’s because he’s doing a lot of drinking,” Kidd shot back. He said it softly and laughed, 
but the joke at someone else’s expense seemed to embarrass Kidd. (An occasional beer- or gin- 
drinker, he impishly admitted later that Crothers does not drink any alcohol and once had to pay 
$2.80 for a gingerale in a New Orleans jazz parlor.) 

Because Kidd ordered fish for lunch and, more important, because Sport wanted a story about 
track, the conversation was steered toward special diets for running. “I’ve gone full cycle,” said 
Kidd, who has a 29-inch waistline. “I just eat whatever looks good on the menu. But three 
or four years ago, when I was in high school, I was a food nut. I was all excited about eating 
liver for breakfast after my paper route (I walked; who can run with 125 papers on his shoulder?) 
and drinking tiger’s milk.” In answer to the second inevitable question, he said that the “official 
ingredients” were triple-strength skim milk, brewer’s yeast, molasses and chopped bananas. “I 
usually throw in three or four more to make it a better story,” he admitted. “It was just a thick, 
heavy syrup, like a witch’s brew, which we succeeded in making palatable about three out of 
every five times. A friend and I made it together in an eight-quart pickling can, but we stopped 
because it just took too much time and effort.” 

Though that brew alone might have made Milwaukee or Kidd or anybody else famous, he did 
it another way. The young Kidd literally raced to stardom. 

After the high-school senior from Toronto took his college-board examination at Harvard Uni- 
versity on January 14, 1961, he went to nearby Boston Garden and, against the meet. director’s 
wishes, ran in the Knights of Columbus two-mile race. Director Ding Dussault had felt that the 
one-mile would be less of a strain for a boy of 17, but by the time Kidd finished—a startling 
8 minutes 49.2 seconds later—only 31-year-old Pete McArdle and 39-year-old Fred Norris, 
who came in second and third, could have been unhappy. The amazed crowd of 10,293 cheered 
wildly as Kidd made his move with seven of the 22 laps to go, burst past the front-runners, built 
a lead and held on, winning by five or six yards in the fourth fastest time ever run indoors. 
Opposing coaches were even more amazed and excited. 

“Pye been in track 25 years and I’ve never seen anything like it,” said Bill McCurdy of 
Harvard. 

“A remarkable performance under pressure from seasoned veterans,” said Bill Ward of St. 
John’s. 

“Tt was the most outstanding performance I have ever seen by a young runner,” said Jumbo 
Jim Elliott of Villanova. “Kidd might’ be the great distance runner of all time.” But, for the 
first time, someone raised doubts about his future. “What troubles me,” said Elliott, “is the 
thought that he’s being rushed too fast. He’s only trained two years. Will he be burned out 
early?” 

Kidd lost his next major race in the U.S., a two-miler to Jim Beatty in Los Angeles, but 
came back in late February and won the national Amateur Athletic Union three-mile champion- 
ship in New York. His time of 13:47 was nearly 21 seconds off the world indoor record, yet the 
fact that he crushed Olympic veterans Laszlo Tabori of Hungary, John Macy of Poland and 
Al Lawrence of Australia by 20, 60 and 80 yards, respectively, touched off another shower of 
tributes. “The greatest thing in all athletics, like a 17-year-old taking Mickey Mantle’s place in 
center field!” exclaimed Manhattan coach George Eastment. “Unbelievable the way he ran guys 
like that into the ground.” 

While Kidd’s speed startled the track world, his style stupefied it. Except for winning, he 
did most things wrong. He turned his head to look for his opponents, sprinted before his final 
kick, used too short a stride, carried his head too high, ran too far forward on his toes and 
flapped his arms too much. The arm movements, which helped relax Kidd, helped give imaginative 
sportswriters ammunition for clever comparisons. He looks as if he is slapping (——}> TO PAGE 87) 
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PLEASE TURN PAGE 


Critics say Cepeda is a temperamental prima donna, jealous of Willie 


Mays. They also say he causes dissension and ignores training rules. His teammate 


reviews the raps here and presents the players’ side of the story 


McCovey, above, says he has 
known Orlando since the two 
were 17-year-olds trying out for 
Giant minor-league teams. He 
has been impressed with Or- 
lando both as a fine person and 
as a major-league ballplayer. 


‘him when each of us was a 17-year-old breaking into baseball, 

to the time I took over his job for a while with the San Francisco 
Giants, through the years we were next-door neighbors, T’ve con- 
sidered Orlando Cepeda a wonderful friend and one of the best 
players in baseball. 

A lot of people disagree. They say that Cepeda chokes in the 
clutch. That he’s a temperamental prima donna. That he’s so jealous 
of Willie Mays he causes team dissension. That he scorns training 
rules and lives it up on the jazz-music and bongo-drum circuit. 

I know how Cepeda feels about all this because we've talked 
about it. I also know because I’ve been subjected to bitter criticism, 
too. Our careers have been curiously parallel. 

However, there are two fundamental differences between us. 
Cepeda is particularly sensitive. The fans’ boos and the printed cat- 
calls burrow under his skin and he strains to strike back, whereas 
I shrug it off as merely an unpleasant part of baseball. And while 
Cepeda is a natural hitter, I had to learn to hit the breaking stuff 
and change-ups. 

There’s one other difference. Cepeda is constantly compared to 
Willie Mays in hitting, defense and team value. I was never paid 
that compliment. 

Cepeda is criticized often. Any time Orlando pops out, the fans 
howl, “Bench him, Put McCovey back on first.” And when he’s in 
a slump, the newspaper headlines shout, “Is Cepeda up for Trade?” 

Well, McCovey prefers to play left field and let Cepeda stay on 
first, because even in a slump Cepeda is helping the Giants. And 
Cepeda remains with the Giants because management realizes his 
value. 

I first met Orlando Cepeda in March of 1955 when the Giants, 
then of New York, brought us to their advance camp for unsigned 
players at Melbourne, Florida. 

Cepeda was a third-baseman and had had the benefit of the train- 
ing of his famous’ father, Perucho, in Puerto Rico. Orlando was un- 
usually quiet and uncertain of himself, both on and off the field. 
He had a good reason, for he spoke very little English. He didn’t 
communicate with anyone unless he trusted him. I’m proud to say 
he trusted me. I didn’t know a word of Spanish, but we managed 
to make ourselves understood to each other. 

I also remember how that boy could hit. The center-field fence 
at camp was 410 feet away, and every day Cepeda would knock 
two or three balls over it. I used to stand for a few minutes every 
day just to watch him. It was beautiful. 

Cepeda and I signed on the same day. Cepeda went on to Kokomo 
and hit .393. In 1956, he was promoted to St. Cloud (.355), and the 
next year to Minneapolis (.309). Then in 1958, he made the big time. 

I took almost two years longer. In July of the 1959 season, while 
hitting .372 at Phoenix, I was brought up to the Giants. 

I saw Cepeda every year during spring training for those minor- 
league seasons, and, of course, knew he had been shifted to first 
base. We were hopefully competing for the same job with the Giants, 
but that didn’t change our friendship a bit. There was no jealousy, 
no bitterness, no attempt to make the other look bad. 


Pree I ADMIRE that man, Cepeda. From the day I first met 


Cepeda, says McCovey, is an 
excellent fielder, above, and a 
fine base-runner, right. In close 
games, too, says Willie, Cepeda 
is the man who can be counted 
on to deliver a hit. Last season, 
Willie points out, 13 of Ce- 
peda’s hits won games.- No 
other Giant beat that figure. 


As I say, Cepeda had reached the Giants before I did. 
And through no doing of his own, he had found himself 
in an awkward position. San Francisco fans were pull- 
ing for him to outshine Mays. 

The fans and press resented the adulation that New 
Yorkers had lavished on Willie before the Giants 
moved to the coast in ’58. They adopted a ‘show me’ 
attitude about Mays and then stubbornly refused to 
believe even when shown. 

Meantime, the San Franciscans welcomed Cepeda 
as their own hero. Cepeda had never played in New 
York. He was heralded as the greatest thing in base- 
ball since Abner Doubleday, and his first season dem- 
onstrated he was great. He was named National League 
Rookie of the Year for 1958. 

San Franciscans searched for reasons to praise Ce- 
peda and boo Mays. In the Giants’ second year in San 
Francisco, there seemed ample opportunity for each. 

Cepeda hit .317 in 1959 with 105 RBI. Mays, whom 
the New Yorkers called “incomparable,” hit .313 and 
had 104 RBI. Just a shade difference, but enough for 
San Francisco. Furthermore, Mays had some personal 


difficulties and his name often appeared in the papers 
other than on the sports pages. 

And in New York, the writers were annoyed at hav- 
ing their judgment questioned. They knew the great- 
ness of Mays. No Johnny-come-lately named Cepeda 
in some ex-minor-league city could match Willie’s 


. Skills. 


So Cepeda was an innocent victim of a strange battle 
right off the bat. The battle still haunts him. 

I guess my arrival on the Giant team muddied things 
even further. The Giants had slumped in July of 1959, 
and I was brought up from Phoenix. In my first game, 
facing Robin Roberts, then of Philadelphia, I had two 
singles and two triples in four at-bats. I kept going at 
a pretty good clip, finishing with a .354 average and 13 
homers in the 52 games I played. I was voted National 
League “Rookie of the Year,” again paralleling Ce- 
peda’s career. 

To get my hitting into the lineup, Cepeda was moved 
off first base. He was tried at third base and was even- 
tually sent to the outfield. 

Not once did he show any (——> TO PaGE 68) 
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CHAMPAGNE 


TONY 


Tony Lema, wild, skilled and friendly, may soon 
be golf’s top salesman. “I love people,” he says. “I'd 
like to take the whole gallery home to dinner” 


BY JERRY IZENBERG 


FTER TONY LEMA came back in off the fire escape where he had been shout- 
ing down at Arnold Palmer, he collapsed into a big green cushy chair and 
began to bounce a golf ball against the wall as he said: 

“I don’t think you are going to believe this but actually I am a very shy 

person. You might even call me an introvert.” 

“Certainly,” the visitor said, “and Mao Tse-tung is an agrarian reformer and 
Roger Maris is head of the diplomatic corps and . . .” 

This was at Miami’s exclusive Doral Country Club in March but the way 
things have been going lately for Tony Lema it could have been Pebble Beach in 
the fall or Augusta National in April or Tokyo or Lima, Peru, or the big Con- 
gressional layout down in Washington, D. C., where they are going to play the 
U.S. Open this month. 

Frenzy is Tony Lema’s world and room 232 at the Doral Country Club was 
very much a part of it. The room had thick wall-to-wall carpeting and the 
always-new-money smell you get in places like Doral. The telephone was ivory 
and it rang and rang and rang. The door was open and for two evenings Tony 
Lema wandered in and out of it and up and down that thick carpet and he never 
stopped talking. On the bureau, matching magnums of champagne stood side by 
side .. . unopened. On the night table, four beer bottles stood for 24 hours... . 
empty. 

From the window the view was all horizon. The day before Tony Lema had 
been stalking up and down the room in a pair of light blue undershorts with a 
putter in his hand and he had faced the big wall mirror and swung the club back 
and forth as he spoke about the way it used to be way back when daylight was 
nothing but a daily interruption to him when suddenly he dropped the putter 
and said: (—— > To Pace 65) 


Lema almost quit the tour when 
he was younger because he had 
trouble putiing. A lesson from 
Horton Smith in Detroit solved 
the problem and Tony went on to 
become a top money-winner. He’s 
now one of golf’s biggest stars. 


Color by Walter Iooss Jr. 
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DRESSED RIGHT FOR SPORT 
Larry Costello 


PHOTOS BY BURT OWEN 


Larry Costello is still one of the fastest 

guards in the league. Recently married 
to a registered nurse, Larry found this to 
be a very timely move since he was out 
most of last season with a bad ankle. His 
excellent set shooting and speedy drives 
(below) were badly missed by Dolph 
Schayes’ Philadelphia 76ers, particularly 
in the playoffs where Larry always ex- 
celled when the team was based in Syra- 
cuse and called the Nationals. A five- 
time All-Star team member, Costello 
graduated from Niagara University in 
1954 with a B.S. in Natural Science. He 
now sells insurance in the off season 
around his home in Syracuse. An affable, 
unpretentious guy who talks softly and 
smiles easily, Larry is also a careful, 
casual dresser. 

Following this year’s playoffs, Costello 
and young Mitch Ryweck posed for our 
photographer at the beautiful Cherry 
Hill Inn (Cherry Hill, N. J.), a 50-acre 
estate in the Delaware Valley. 


fe NINE YEARS in the NBA, 


Costello, left and right, models a Jantzen 
beach parka featuring: a full-length zipper 
to cut sun or breeze; a hooded top and draw- 
string bottom for moments when the wind is 
up and the body is wet, and pockets. Mitch 
has on a Puritan Sailmate Jacket and an all- 
Dupont Nylon stretch suit by Jantzen. Foot- 
wear worn here by Larry is by B.F. Goodrich. 
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Larry wears a madras-colored Cricketeer sports jacket 
of easy-care Dacron-cotton. His slacks, of wash-and-wear 
Dacron-cotton, are Leesures by Lee in taupe. His shirt is 
a cotton button-down V-taper by Van Heusen. Mitch’s blue 


Sol Duchovnay jacket is a 65% Dacron-35% Avron Rayon. 
His cotton slacks are Leesures by Lee, his button-down 
shirt is by Arrow and his tie is a wash-and-wear of Dacron 
polyester. The luggage that is pictured here is by Leeds. 


‘The sports jacket is a 60-40 Dacron-cotton Palm Beach Zephyrweight, 
the turtleneck shirt is a Jantzen and the #3 wood is a MacGregor. 
At right, Larry poses in a water-repellent Dacron topcoat by Rainfair. 
Mitch’s sweater is a Puritan Orlon knit, his shirt is a Dacron- 
cotton Arrow, and his slacks are Dacron-cotton Key Man by Hortex. 


At right, Larry wears a cotton Arrow 
sportshirt, Paris belt and Farah “Sixty- 
Forty” slacks of polyester and cotton. 
Mitch’s shirt is also by Arrow. The ox- 
ford, above, is by Fortune Shoe, the 
socks in it are Esquire orlon and wool. 
The slip-on is by Vaisey-Bristol, the 
socks in it are Wigwam orlon & wool. 


SPORT’S HALL OF FAME 


Old Aches And Pains 


There was never a 
confirmed hypochondriace like 
Chicago’s Luke Appling. 

He had an ailment for every 
occasion, but he matched 
his groans with enough basehits 


to win two batting titles 


Illustrated by Bob W: 


By Lee Greene 


City Athletics were facing the 1964 season with little elation, a 

coach was slapping ground balls to the infielders under a boiling 
midday sun. 

“Okay, Big Gee,” he called out to first-baseman Jim Gentile, 
“watch this Sunday hop.” Then he sliced a tricky bouncer at 
Gentile. 

The coach’s brown eyes darted around the infield and then 
became fixed in a stony glare at a non-hustling shortstop. “Get 
back where you belong,” the coach yelled. “What you cheatin’ on 
me for? You're only cheatin’ yourself.” 

Kansas City coach Luke Appling, the newest member of base- 
ball’s Hall of Fame, has an affinity for shortstops who don’t cheat. 
A man with the most modest of physical skills, he played 20 years 
with the Chicago White Sox and his 2218 games are a still-standing 
record for major-league shortstops. 

Today, at 55, Appling has changed surprisingly little from the 
man whose name was synonymous with shortstop for a generation 
of Chicagoans in the 1930s and 1940s. He looks a good ten years 
younger than his age. True, he is bald and his weight has passed 
200 pounds, but there is no mistaking the big grin and soft Georgia 
drawl. 

“Making the Hall of Fame was a tremendous thrill,” he says, 
“larger than I had imagined. Maybe that sounds corny, but it’s the 
biggest thing that ever happened to me. 

“I know somebody has to go in every year, and I knew my 
chances were good, but just take a look at all those fine players 
that are still out. And don’t forget, there are a lot of young writers 
around now who know what they see, but only know what they 
hear about guys like me.” 

What they might have heard about Luke Appling was that he 
was a confirmed hypochondriac and a pesty .300 hitter who twice 
won the American League batting title-but never hit more than 
eight home runs in one season. 

“Old Aches and Pains,” they called him. ‘Also “Groaner,” 
“Libby” (for Libby Holman, the leading blues (—> To pace 81) 


Pers PAST SPRING at Bradenton, Florida, where the Kansas 
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BiILe 
WHITE: 


By STEVE GELMAN 


Bill White, the ballplayer, sits solemnly, 
arms folded, face drawn. “When I was a 
little boy,” he says slowly, voice deep, pro- 
nunciation precise, “this boy a little older 
than I would chase me home. Now, I was a 
pretty good student and maybe that’s the 
reason he did it. I don’t know. Anyway 
this went on for a long time. He would see me and 
chase me and I’d run. Time after time. 

“Finally, one day I decided not to run. I stopped and 
I fought him. He beat me, but it took him time, He had 
no easy time of it. And he never bothered me again, I 
remember this. I remember it well.” 

White pauses and his arms unfold. “This taught me a 
lesson,” he says. “It taught me never to be afraid to face 
things. It taught me to fight back.” 

White’s eyes sparkle as if, in dragging out the memo- 
ry, he has reassured himself of the strength of his pres- 
ent philosophy, His sent philosophy, like United 
States’ military policy, is the doctrine of retaliation. In 
race relations White, a Negro, believes in Hammurabi’s 
Code: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. “I do not 
believe in starting aggression,” he says. “But if whites 
blow up a church and kill Negro children, I suggest an 
act of violence by Negroes. It will make the whites think 
before they commit more violence; it may prevent fur- 
ther violence against Negroes.” In baseball White be- 
lieves in a similar code: a spike for a spike, an elbow 
for an elbow. “I don’t go out of my way to purposely 
spike people,” he says. “I don’t believe in that. But if 
you get in my way, if you make that move, I’m gonna 
knock you down.” 

In the civil rights crisis White is tailored to his time, 
the time when Americans are being forced to stop spout- 
ing their principles and start standing for or against 
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them, He is strong-willed and sensitive with direct opin- 
ions on how to solve what he calls “the problem.” He 
is, as are most Negroes, impatient for what he calls 
“the equality of all people.” 

In a conversation with Bill White, many subjects are 
discussed. Inevitably, though, the conversation runs 
back and forth across “the problem,” as if inequality 
were a magic magnet drawing upon the minds of the 
speakers. This is reasonable. Though White’s life in his 
early years was free from persecution, in the past 12 
years it has been stamped with the indignity of inequal- 
ity. The thoughts of equal rights gnaw like a tapeworm 
at his innards. 

White remembers when, in 1953, he reported to his 
first big-league baseball club, the New York Giants. 
Then, as now, the Giants trained in Arizona and White 
came there fresh from a non-bigoted Ohio boyhood. He 
went into Phoenix one evening to see a movie and lined 
up at the ticket booth. When he reached the booth, the 
girl inside looked up, then lowered her head and began 
fiddling with a roll of tickets. She looked up again as if 
she had expected the wind to whisk White away. It 
hadn’t. 

“Pm sorry,” she said, finally. “I can’t sell a ticket to 
you.” 

There was a moment’s pause as White stood, shocked, 
and then the impact of inequality settled inside him. It 
is one thing to hear about segregation. It is another to 
experience it and feel it, to know that you are being 
snubbed purely because of skin color, that the snubber 
cares not what kind of emotions lie beneath the skin, 
what gentleness or intelligence or bravado exists in the 
inner man, the important man. 

“T felt it,” White says. “I felt it in the pit of my stom- 
ach.” 
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Typically, White did not accept the snub and forget 
it. He returned to the Giant training quarters and spoke 
with Monte Irvin, a Negro who had been with the team 
a number of years. “I asked Monte if anything could be 
done about it,” White says. Nothing could be done about 
it at that time. 

In the struggle to offset inequality these days, White’s 
allegiance is with the NAACP; he is honorary chairman. 
of the NAACP membership drive in St. Louis. Some 
years ago White and St. Louis Cardinal outfielder Curt 
Flood attended a Black Muslim meeting which also at- 
tracted a young prize-fighter, Cassius Clay. White and 
Flood listened a while, then walked out of the meeting, 
rejecting the Muslim doctrine, These days, at 30, White 
will not denounce the Muslims or any other Negro or- 
ganization. “I think all Negroes should participate in a 
group,” he says. “I think the goals are all the same. The 
Muslim goal is supposedly separation, but what state 
are they going to take? I was born here and feel I have 
as many rights as anyone else. Enemies of the country 
—Russians—can do things here I can’t. I pay taxes for 
schools my kids can’t attend.” 

The progress that has been made so far, he suggests, 
is in large part a result of a changing Negro attitude. 
“Tt is hard to legislate something that should be in the 
heart,” he says. “I feel the younger generation of whites, 
including southern whites, will not be as bigoted as the 
present one because they are being brought up in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. The older generation was brought up 
patting Negroes on the head, Now, the Negro isn’t let- 
ting himself be patted on the head.” 

White’s own head is held high as he discusses ‘the 
problem.” His face is, for the most part, impassive, It is 
an interesting face, ruggedly handsome, marred by two 
small sears on his high left cheekbone and the absence 
of half his left eyebrow. “Where's the rest of your eye- 
brow?” a fellow once said, “It's still out there on the 
wall,” White said, referring to an abrupt meeting he 
had with a fence before he moved from the St. Louis 
Cardinal outfield to the St. Louis Cardinal first-base 
position. 

At times there is a trace of tearful anger in his voice. 
He is deeply dedicated to his family and is disturbed be- 
cause prejudice prevents him from moving his family 
into the area of St. Louis where he would like to live. 
‘The words rush out in a quaking torrent as he says, “I 
have found that I can buy only some homes in certain 
areas.” Similarly, the words rush out when he explains 
that. he moved into an integrated neighborhood several 
years ago only to find that soon afterward “real-estate 
agents of both colors broke the block open” (forced al- 
most all the whites out through varying extortions). 

Mostly, though, he will speak his mind on a civil 
rights issue, then smile a sad smile which seems to 
convey both a sense of frustration and a tolerance, 
though never an acceptance, of the ignorant fears of all 
those who would block equality. In illustration of the 
ignorant fears he likes to tell a story, which, he says, he 
heard a while ago. 

“Tt was the day of integration at a school,” White 
says. “The mobs were outside, screaming, cursing, car- 
rying signs. A Negro woman came through the mob 
with her little girl and brought her into the school. A 
white woman came through with her little girl and 
brought her into the school, 

“After the white woman dropped off her little girl, 
she came outside and joined the mob. Everyone was 
afraid. What would happen to the white children in in- 
tegration? It was terrible. They were frightened some- 
thing awful. 

“Late that afternoon the white girl came home. ‘What 
happened?’ her mother asked anxiously. ‘What hap- 
pened with you and the colored girl?’ 

“The little white girl looked at her mother, ‘We were 
ee so seared,’ she said, ‘we sat and held hands all 

lay.” 

White waits for the punch line to extract its response, 
then he says, solemnly: “Really, you have to teach hate. 
No one is born with it.” 

White, unlike Dick Gregory, say, doesn’t often use 


humor to make a serious racial point, But he is, in other 
areas, a humorous man. When he lets loose some humor 
in his deep voice, he generally waits, his mouth puck- 
ered, for reaction from the person it is aimed at. If the 
person laughs, White’s face will suddenly spread with 
a smile and he will unload a throaty outburst of laugh- 
ter. If there is no reaction from the person White’s 
mouth is liable to remain puckered, as if his words were 
as serious as a Papal Bull. Since his humor is often dry 
and reaction from others is sometimes slow he has been 
accused, particularly by writers who don’t know him 
well, of “putting people on,” 

One writer who accuses White of “putting people on” 
approached him last season and followed the informal 
etiquette of the ballfield. The informal etiquette calls 
for the writer to mumble his name and newspaper, then 
ask a question, Routinely the athlete will answer, rare- 
ly even making note of the writer’s introduction, 

“J’m soandso of the thisandthat,” the writer said. “I'd 
like to know . . .” 

“Td like to know what your paper’s editorial policy 
is,” said White, 

White’s humor can be preconceived as well as im- 
pulsive. Inevitably, when he speaks at a baseball ban- 
quet or other function, White will be brought up in front 
of the audience after a flowery introduction. 

“That was fine,” he will say to the master of cere- 
monies. “You read that just the way I wrote it.” 

Once, while he was playing the outfield, White flopped 
on his belly chasing a fly ball, He came to the dugout, 
grass stains decorating his uniform. He knew his team~- 
mates would rib him and he struck first. “Those,” he an- 
nounced grandly, “are misjudgment marks.” 

White’s good humor and good sense have made him 
immensely popular among major-league ballplayers. 
Before a Cardinal ballgame, White will engage in con- 
versation with many opposing players. ‘WillieWhite,” 
they will say when they see him, bringing the two 
names together as one, They will receive a big smile or 
a fast, funny line in return. And often, since athletes are 
mostly physical men, they will receive a friendly punch 
in the belly by way of welcome. 

Around the Cardinals, White provokes a measure of 
laughter. He also is involved in intra-squad commerce. 
During the season, when ballplayers receive prizes for 
appearing on radio and television shows, White’s locker 
will resemble a general store, “I got a tradin’ post,” he 
says. “Radios, shotguns, fishing gear, old gloves, old 
shoes. Anything you want, I got.” He swaps prizes and 
junk with the players and he has been accused of being 
the shrewdest merchant since Shylock. 

In the Cardinal clubhouse, too, White is the instigator 
of chess matches. He enjoys the game but, sadly, he is 
not the best of players. This spring he sat in the locker 
room, his baseball cap jammed on his head and a wad of 
pink bubblegum jammed on top of his cap. He played 
a game of chess with outfielder Doug Clemens and lost. 
Falling deep into concentration, oblivious to the noise 
around him (Tim McCarver and Ernie Broglio were 
singing, “My curve hangs high in San Francisco” instead 
of I Left My Heart in San Francisco), White played 
Clemens again, and lost again. 

Infielder Gerry Buchek sat down to try out White at 
the chess board. They made a few moves apiece and by 
then McCarver was imitating Crazy Guggenheim, Again, 
White was oblivious to the commotion. 

“This guy fell seven stories,” McCarver bellowed. 

Buchek made a move. 

“T ran over as he landed,” said McCarver. 

White moved a chess piece. 

‘What happened?’ I asked.” 

Buchek moved. 

“(uuh. I don’t know. I just got here myself” 

For some reason the Cardinals laughed and White 
looked up. As the laughter died down, he looked back 
at the board. He was trapped. Wherever he moved he 
would lose the game. 

Having lost two in a row, with the promise of consid- 
erable ribbing at stake, White thought fast. ‘Here comes 
the manager,” he yelled, getting up. “Time to go out 
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At bat, in the field, on the bases, Bill 
is an accomplished player. “He has the 
five points goin’ for him,” says manager 
Johnny Keane. They are hitting, hitting 
with power, running, fielding, throwing. 
White is “a consistently good player,” 
says Keane and he is exceptional “in the 
clutch.” White is on the National League 
all-star team each year, he is rated by man- 
agers as the league's top first-baseman. 
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White’s swing begins with a swivel of his powerful shoulders, chest and forearms. It ends with a snap of his strong wrists. 


on the field. Game’s over, It’s a draw.” 

Before Buchek could protest, White had disrupted the 
chess board and put all the pieces back in the box. That 
is one way, of sorts, of facing up to a problem. 

Though no Grand Master of chess, White is of the 
elite in baseball. He is consistently in the All-Star 
Game; he is, probably, the best first-baseman in base- 
ball. “He’s a tremendous ballplayer,” says his manager, 
Johnny Keane. “He’s a fella who’s got the five points 
goin’ for him.” 

The five points are running, fielding, throwing, hitting 
and hitting with power, “He’s not extreme in any of the 
five points,” says Keane, “but he’s much above average 
in all of them. To pick out something outstanding about 
him, you just can’t do that. He’s simply a consistently 
good player. Not just consistent. Consistently good. 

“He’s rugged. He shakes off minor injuries and he 
doesn’t get major injuries. He’s quick with the arm, he’s 
fast. All the players have confidence in White. He’s a 
clutch player.” 

In endorsement the other National League managers, 
when polled last season, selected White as the best of the 
league’s first-basemen. White, himself, who has little 
taste for personal ballyhoo, will say, upon inquisition, 
that he and Orlando Cepeda stand many skills above the 
rest of the big-league first-basemen. 

White is not a flamboyant player. Rather, he gets his 
job done with grace. He is more the Bob Pettit than the 
Bob Cousy of his sport. He scoops up low throws smooth- 
ly, he fields ground balls similarly. He makes many ex- 
traordinary plays but not in a diving, clawing manner. 

On offense he stands in the middle of the lefthanded 
batter’s box, bat held high. Following the ball as it 
leaves the pitcher, he waits for it to commit itself to a 
category, then swings, first with the power of his as- 
toundingly large shoulders, chest and forearms and then 
with a snap of his strong wrists. The swing, like White’s 
speech and mannerisms, is smooth. His white bat moves 
with a fluid motion. 


This spring White experimented with a brown bat 
and a fellow wanted to know why. 

Face solemn, White pointed to his dark~brown hands. 
“Pm getting hit too often on the hands,” he said. “This 
way we'll blend. The pitchers won’t have a target.” 

The fellow laughed and then White let loose a throaty 
giggle and his huge shoulders and chest shook with 
laughter. 

At first glance White’s thick chest and large shoulders 
loom in a viewer’s mind as overpowering characteris- 
tics. White tends to belittle their strength and size. “I’m 
six feet even and 200 pounds,” he says. “But I like to say 
I’m 195 pounds. When I say 200 everyone expects me to 
hit a lot of home runs.” 

Actually, White produces a star’s share of home runs. 
Last season he hit 27; in each of the two seasons preced- 
ing it he hit 20 home runs. Even more impressive are his 
hit totals: 200 in 1963, 199 in 1962. His lifetime batting 
average in the big leagues was .293 entering the current 
season; he batted .304 in 1963 and .324 in 1962. 

Keane, White and others cannot recall any heroics of 
singular significance in his career. He never won a pen- 
nant, say, with a home run as Bobby Thomson did; he 
never starred, nor even played, in a World Series game. 
A biographer searching for a dramatic baseball scene in 
the life of Bill White ends up frustrated. In 1961 White 
tied a 49-year-old major-league record held by Ty Cobb 
by making 14 hits in consecutive doubleheaders and 
that record typifies White’s way of baseball heroism. His 
base hits and his fine fielding plays come in consistent 
bunches. 

Though he lacks a flamboyance easily noted from the 
grandstands, White isn’t at all concerned. He has his own 
ideas on what counts in baseball and, following them, he 
plays to satisfy himself and his baseball peers, not the 
crowds. Also, he is somewhat of an iconoclast on the 
subject of baseball traditions. 

“The press builds up a lot of things that the public 
looks for that doesn’t really mean anything,” he says. 


“Take the case of so-called leaders, The kind of leader 
the public looks for is simply the kind of player who has 
been nominated by the press as a leader. That kind of 
leader is a guy who is hitting .240 and making a lot of 
noise. The real great ballplayers are quiet. They lead by 
example and by doing little things on the ballfield. Guys 
like Dick Groat. You don’t hear him yelling all the time. 
He talks up only at the right and rare time.” 

White is such a leader, “He’s always thinking,” says 
Keane, “He’s always setting up a play for an eventual- 
ity. ‘Fast runner up,’ he will say. ‘Work quick.’ Or: ‘Two 
outs, play at any base.’ He’s always thinking ahead.” 

Too, White disdains useless aggression, ‘Some guys,” 
White says, “run to and from their positions but don’t 
take the extra base. I want them running from first to 
third on a base hit, not from their positions to the dug- 
out. I want them to have baseball instinct. If I hit a ball 
to the right of a lefthanded throwing leftfielder, I know 
I can take two. That's when aggression is important, It's 
important on the bases, too, Charlie Neal is one of my 
friends in baseball, but I’ve knocked him down plenty 
of times at second base. When I start worrying about 
the other guy, I hurt myself as a ballplayer.”’ 

Neither does White care for the player who becomes 
overemotional, who loses control of himself in the fury 
of a ballgame. “That leaves a man open to making men- 
tal errors,” he says. “Mental errors are the worst kind. I 
don’t have peaks, I play my hardest and I hit hard dur- 
ing a game, but I don't lose myself, When a game starts 
I get right into it. As soon as it’s over, I’m unwound. 
Automatically.” 

Something else bothers him, too. White, like Bill Rus- 
sell, the basketball player, believes Negro athletes do 
not get the fairest of treatment in some of the nation’s 
press. “I’ve got a phrase—negative journalism,” White 
says. “When certain men write about how much I hit, 
say, they write: ‘White hit .304 but (his voice booms 
out the but) only .250 against lefthanders.’ The buts 
tend to come up more in stories about Negro ballplayers 
than whites.” 

Not that White objects to people bringing up his fail- 
ure to hit lefthanders, He objects, rather, to its insertion 
in stories where similar weaknesses of Caucasian ball- 
players are not mentioned. He may be, as many Negroes 
understandably are in these times of crisis, oversensi- 
tive. But doubtless, when he raps the press, he has 
studied the issue. He is a thorough man; he does not act 
on impulse but after investigation and with calculation. 

As a young man, for example, when he was about to 
enter professional baseball, he received his best offer 
from the Cleveland Indians, “I checked the roster of the 
Cleveland team and farm system,” he says. “I decided 
there wasn't much room for a first-baseman in the or- 
ganization. So I signed with the Giants for less money, 
They had a converted outfielder, Whitey Lockman, play- 
ing first.” 

After investigation and calculation he assaults a prob- 
lem, His baseball improvement is one proof. When he 
joined the Cardinals he was weak at picking up a ground 
ball and throwing to second base. “The ball would get 
stuck in his glove,” Keane si “or he'd drop it. He 
worked for a month solid on it in Florida and he over- 
came the weakness.” 

Similarly, he has worked hard to overcome his lack 
of success against lefthanded pitchers. He reported to 
spring training two weeks early one year and spent the 
two weeks swinging solely at lefthanded pitchers, “I 
had the worst season of my life,” he recalls, “but I keep 
trying to find the solution. I’m still working at it.” 

Away from baseball he remains a calculating man. 
Some years ago St. Louis was playing a series in Pitts- 
burgh and White spent some time with his former room- 
mate from Hiram College. One night the friend taught 
White cribbage and beat him at it five straight games. 

“IT went out and bought three cribbage boards,” says 
White. “I kept one at home and one at the ballpark and 
I carried a little one with me when we were traveling. 
The next time we came to Pittsburgh I played my ex- 
roomie again and beat him.” 

In Pittsburgh, in St. Louis, on all the stops on the 
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big-league map, White constantly hears the cliches of 
baseball. One cliche concerns loyalty. There is continual 
talk about loyalty to teams and loyalty to fans and the 
greatest loyalty, according to Ford Frick, the Pollyanna 
commissioner, is to the Great American Game itself, 
White, in the mainstream of the Great American Game, 
has a fierce loyalty, too. “My loyalty is to my family,” 
he says. “My sole obligation is to my family.” 

Pausing, he says, “Baseball is all right, I guess. It’s a 
good way to make a living. I’m lucky.” His voice lowers 
an octave and the words come slowly, as if a gag of 
tradition were blocking the words but honesty was fil- 
tering through the gag. “My motivation in baseball is 
purely financial. I want the best things for my family.’ 

Deep down White, who once studied pre-medicine 
subjects in college, may regret choosing a career in the 
world of games instead of the world of humanity. But 
baseball keeps his family wealthy and he is an intense 
family man, driven by a desire to see his family happy. 
If he harbors regrets, he does not talk about them. 

White's non-baseball interests branch out, like the 
ripples in a pool, from his family. His idea of fun is to 
play in his backyard with his wife, Mildred, and his 
three children, Edna, six, Debby, five, and Tommy, 15 
months. “We seldom go out,” he says. “Oh, once in a 
while we go to a restaurant and once in a while we go 
to the movies to see a religious extravaganza, but mostly 
we stay at home. We kick a ball around in the backyard. 
I take color slides and movies of the family. Things like 
that,” 

He is concerned about Ikeeping his eyes sharp for bi 
ball, his livelihood, so he rarely watches television. 
“Once in a while I watch sports events,” he says. Most- 
ly he reads books in the off-season. “Books of pertinent 
interest,” he says. In the spring he was reading one book 
on Negro history and another called Southern Politics. 

Essentially White is a man of simple tastes. “What- 
ever I want, I buy,” he says, ‘and once in a while I want 
the most expensive things. But mostly my tastes are sim- 
ple. I don't believe in throwing money around.” 

His favorite foods are salads, “possibly,” he says, smil- 
ing, “because I'm always fighting to keep my weight 
down and I’m always eating salads,” His favorite past- 
times, when he is not with his family, are fishing and 
hunting. “I hunt quail and geese,” he says. “I can't shoot 
rabbits, though. They’re too—how can I say this?—too 
cuddly to shoot. I can’t bring myself to shoot one. I’ve 
got a rabbit home, named Snoopers. I bought him for 
two dollars for my little girl and it’s cost a fortune to 
feed him and pen him. But I’ve had him for two years 
and I've hit .300 each year. You can bet I’m not gonna 
get rid of him.” 

As a family man White is troubled about the nomadic 
life of a ballplayer, “Travel is tough, being away from 
the family,” he says, He pauses, then continues sadly: 
“My boy will be six or seven before I can spend the 
proper amount of time with him. But you must sacrifice 
something.” 

As a Negro father he is concerned about the impact 
inequality may someday have on his children. But he 
refuses to prepare them for it. “I will not teach my chil- 
dren to anticipate hate,” he says. “My mother never 
taught me to anticipate it and as a result T never had 
an inferiority complex,” 

White was born in the heart of racial-hate country, 
in Lakewood, Florida, on January 28, 1934, “Lakewood 
is in the northwest corner of Florida,” he says. “Three 
miles from the Alabama line, 200 or so people. They’re 
mostly Negroes who are not farmers in the usual sense. 
They’re sharecroppers who farm land for others. There 
are no opportunities for anyone. We moved from there 
when I was very young and it was quite a break for me.” 

The Whites moved to Warren, Ohio, an integrated 
steel-mill town. There White, whose parents were di- 
vorced, lived with his mother and his grandmother. “My 
grandmother exerted the most influence on the family,” 
he says. “It was good for me. I had to study. I had to be 
home at dusk. There was no baseball on Sundays. I was 
in church four days a week.” 

White was a friendly boy who made good grades in 
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school and played well on the athletic teams. The com- 
bination thrust him info his high-school class presi- 
dency. “I did not seek leadership,” he says. “It came to 
me naturally.” 

Basketball was his favorite sport in high school but 
football and baseball were the ones he played best. In 
the classroom he favored science subjects and decided 
he’d like to be a surgeon. Toward that goal he accepted 
a football scholarship at Western Reserve University but 
before enrolling there he spent a summer semester at 
Hiram College, then a progressive school in Ohio. While 
attending summer classes there, White investigated the 
pre-med curriculum and discovered, he says, that 99 
percent of Hiram’s pre-med students were eventually 
accepted in medical schools. 

The statistic, an amply impressive one, intrigued 
White. So, too, did Hiram’s experimental curriculum. At 
Hiram a student spent seven intensified weeks studying 
one subject, then went on to the next. There was no mix- 
ture of courses over the full stretch of a semester as in 
other colleges. And, too, he was offered a scholarship by 
Hiram, which promised all the benefits of his Western 
Reserve scholarship and had one more favorable aspect. 
It was an academic, rather than an athletic, scholarship 
and this influenced White. At Hiram, were he to falter 
on the football field or feel the demands of athletics and 
academics were too tough as a tandem, he would be able 
to abandon sports and concentrate on his studies. 

Between his freshman and sophomore years at Hiram, 
professional baseball beckoned. Until then White had 
not thought of a baseball career. “As a boy I couldn't 
think of playing major-league ball because Negroes 
were denied these things,” he says. “After Jackie Robin- 
son it began to change. But I never thought of playing 
ball for a living until the teams came after me.” 

White received an offer from Cleveland and he re- 
ceived a tryout with the New York Giants in Pittsburgh. 
Leo Durocher, the Giant manager, gave him a pair of 
baseball spikes. “Mine had yellow laces,’ White says. “I 
guess he wanted me to look like a ballplayer.” Then 
Durocher looked on as White hit the ball hard, far and 
consistently. ‘Get him out of here fast,” Leo said. “If 
Branch Rickey (then the Pirates’ president) sees him, 
he’ll get him. Sign him fast.” 

White was not yet 21 and he couldn’t sign a contract 
without his mother’s permission. She was reluctant to 
give her permission; she wanted him to become a doctor. 
But White promised he’d finish college in the off-season 
and she signed. White did, in fact, want to take the 
bonus money purely as a nest egg and quit baseball aft- 
er a few years in order to return to medicine. Once, a 
fellow suggested to him that taking the bonus money 
and quitting wouldn't have been fair to the Giant organ- 
ization. 

“J can’t worry about fairness to the organization.” 
White said. “I’ve got to be fair to myself. The organiza- 
tion is going to be there a long time after I’m out of 
baseball.” 

He spent spring training with the Giants, an 18-year- 
old with big-league ambitions and skills that didn’t 
match. For his first season, 1953, he was sent to Danville 
in the Carolina League. There he encountered segrega- 
tion of a kind he had never dreamed of. 

“T was the only Negro on the team,” he says, “and I 
lived by myself in the Negro section of every town in 
the league. I had to eat my meals alone. I had to eat 
food I wasn’t accustomed to, greasy food, and I had 
stomach trouble. I had constant trouble with baiters and 
bigots in Burlington-Graham, North Carolina. I did not 
like the life. 

*T rebelled. I yelled back at the name-callers. And I 
stood up to the organization. I asked to be sent to a farm 
team up north and the Giants refused. I was stuck and 
then I stuck it out. I took my aggressions out on the 
baseball and I did all right.” 

White climbed steadily in the Giant farm system. He 
advanced to Sioux City in 1954, Dallas in 1955 and Min- 
neapolis, in the triple-A American Association, in 1956. 
Meanwhile he had pretty much given up school. “T had 
trouble staying in my room and studying,” he says. I 


started running around. I had no college spirit. 'd re- 
port to school two weeks late after the baseball season 
and under our program, if you missed one day of classes, 
you missed a lot. I finally gave it up.” 

At three a.m. one morning, while he was playing for 
Minneapolis, the phone rang in his Indianapolis hotel 
room. White answered and the caller identified himself 
as Eddie Stanky, the Minneapolis manager. White de~ 
cided it was someone playing a joke and he hung up. 

The phone rang again. This time White recognized 
Stanky’s voice. ““You’re going to the Giants,” Stanky 
said. “Get ready.” 

White flew to St. Louis, where the Giants were play- 
ing. His equipment flew to Minneapolis. A few minutes 
before game time his bats and gloves finally arrived. He 
unpacked a glove and started the game at first base. 

His first time at bat in the big leagues, White settled 
into his lefthanded stance, followed the pitch and, with 
a snapping swing, hit a home run. He remained an ex- 
cellent ballplayer all season and when he left for Army 
service in December he was rated the Giant first-base- 
man of the future. His batting was fine and his fielding, 
once Giant coach Davey Williams had hit hundreds of 
ground balls to him, was big-league, too. 

The Army assigned White to Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and while there he played on the fort's baseball team. 
After a game at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, the team 
went into a restaurant to eat, White and the other Negro 
ballplayers were refused service. The team got up and 
left but, after searching with no luck for a non-segre- 
gated restaurant, the white players returned for their 
meal. 

“We were all hungry,” White says, “but they had a 
right to eat and I didn’t.” 

Too, White had a right to wear his uniform and die 
for his country if called upon, but no right to wear his 
uniform and get a meal. 

Because his teammates deserted him and because the 
Fort Knox team played all its games in the south and “T 
couldn’t see why I had to go through all that,” White 
refused to play baseball his second year in the Army. 
The Army, as it will, exerted pressure upon him to play, 
“They said they’d make sure my application for an early 
discharge wasn’t approved,” White says. “They threat- 
ened to move my wife off post. They tried other things.” 

They could not budge Bill White, He did his work as 
a supply clerk and he did not play baseball for the fort 
team. Soon, as happens with most men of intellect in the 
Army, “the nothingness of it all began to bother me,” 
says White. “I began to read a lot, I began to make 
leather pocketbooks. My last six months in the Army, I 
was pretty creative.” 

Upon reporting to the Giants late in the 1958 season 
White found that the National League’s rookie of the 
year, Orlando Cepeda, had his first-base job. The frus- 
tration mounted in the spring of 1959. Cepeda was the 
first-baseman and White was a reserve. This bothered 
White and he spoke up. He told the press he wanted to 
be traded rather than sit on the bench. 

In the late spring of 1959 the Giants yielded to White’s 
wishes, They traded him to the Cardinals. “St. Louis was 
the last place I wanted to go,’ says White. “There was 
segregation in the city. It was a very bad place for 
Negroes. But I came here because my job was baseball. 

“Lately, the city has made some strides toward the 
equality of all people. All the so-called accommodation 
laws have been adopted, FEPC laws, too. You can go 
anywhere you want to—in publicly owned places such 
as parks, swimming pools, skating rinks. I don’t know 
about privately owned places. I wouldn’t want to be 
seen in the dinky little neighborhood spots where a 
Negro is not likely to be served. I go to the good restau- 
rants, which are integrated. Young Negroes did it by 
picketing, taking the guff, getting jailed. Credit should 
be given, too, to the mayor who refused to prosecute the 
kids who picketed. You know, 35 to 45 percent of the 
St. Louis population is Negro and they vote together— 
which is all to the good. As a result, the city of St. Louis 
is progressive today on civil rights. But the civil rights 
laws are not observed in the southern part of the state, 


where the resort towns are. What's the use of a law that 
is not enforced? That’s the next job for us in Missouri, to 
fight for the rigid enforcement of these laws.” 

When he reported to St. Louis, White found himself 
under considerable pressure. The Cardinals had sent 
their star pitcher, Sam Jones, to the Giants for him. 
Though the trade in time would be rated as the best 
ever made by general manager Bing Devine, St. Louis 
fans and newspapermen didn’t think so then. When 
White slumped early in the season, the critics com- 
plained. White read in the papers that he’d been picked 
up for his power and he pressed, trying to hit every ball 
with power. Finally, Harry Walker, a Cardinal coach, 
called him aside. 

“You're trying to pull everything,” Walker said. “The 
pitchers know this and they’re not going to give you 
anything to pull. You’ve got to wait longer so you don’t 
commit yourself until the pitch is thrown. Keep your 
eyes on the ball and hit it where it’s pitched. It’s like 
two drivers who are racing cross-country with each 
other. They're waiting for instructions on what roads 
to take, but one driver decides to take off without them. 
The other waits, gets his instructions and knows where 
to go. It’s the same with hitting. It’s better to wait and 
see where the pitch is going before you start your 
swing.” 

“Walker,” White says, smiling, ‘taught me that you're 
allowed to hit the ball to left field. He and I made a 
tape-recording on hitting and today, when I’m going 
bad, I listen to it,.”” 

Soon, White began to bat with all-star skill. He had 
defensive problems, however, because the Cardinals, 
with Stan Musial playing first, had him in the outfield. 
White's infielder’s arm was not suited for long throws 
and he also had trouble going back for fly balls. He 
improved enough, however, to make the all-star team 
as an outfielder in 1960. In 1961 he was back in the in- 
field as the Cardinals’ permanent first-baseman. 

In 1961, too, White was involved in a new fight. 
Though he had batted .302 in 1959 and .283 in 1960 he 
was a second-class citizen in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
where the Cardinals trained in the spring. The white 
ballplayers lived in a comfortable hotel and ate in a 
plush restaurant. White lived in the Negro section of 
town, a jumble of wooden buildings with peeling paint 
and window advertisements promising cheap food in- 
side ramshackle restaurants. White led the fight for 
equal housing and eating facilities, arguing that all the 
players should live in the same hotel and eat in the 
same restaurant. Slowly, he won his fight. By 1962 the 
Cardinals all lodged at the plush Outrigger Inn on the 
bay and all ate in a private restaurant. At first the Ne- 
gro ballplayers were not allowed into the inn’s main 
restaurant or into its main swimming pools, but by 1964 
they had access to all facilities. “I guess they wanted to 
watch and find out if we could handle a knife and fork 
like humans,” White says, sarcastically. 

Further, the Cardinals solved the problem of segre- 
gated service at roadside restaurants by bringing box 
lunches on bus trips through Florida or by arranging 
for food to be served all the players upon arrival at the 
day’s destination. 

“I've been aware of our problems from the start,” 
White says, solemnly. “I’ve always fought to solve them. 
I've said many things that guys who've been in baseball 
long before me should have said. Many players who'd 
been in the league long before me never said a word 
about housing segregation in spring training. I can’t 
take credit for ending it, but I did say my piece. I think 
that all of us in the big league should say and do more, 
éven fringe players. It sums up to this: a man must say 
what he thinks is right. People respect him for it.” 

While battling, White continued to excel on the field. 
He batted .286 in 1961, then drove in more than 100 
runs each of his subsequent .300 seasons. Through most 
of his seasons in St. Louis the Cardinals were not pen- 
nant contenders; last season, with White providing a 
share of the push, they became pennant contenders. 
“You play the same, at least I play the same on any 
club, whether it’s in first place or last place,” he says. 


BILL WHITE 


“You've got to give your best all the time, you’ve got to 
have the desire to be the best. It’s a point of personal 
pride. And, of course, baseball is a team game but you’re 
paid individually.” 

Playing his best and speaking his mind, White has 
achieved an admirable stature in baseball. With Musial 
retired, White and Ken Boyer are the two most popular 
Cardinals. He rooms alone on the road, a star’s luxury. 
He has a weekly five-minute sports show on radio sta- 
tion KMOX in St. Louis. 

White’s show is unique for a Negro ballplayer and he 
feels that the Negro ballplayer by and large has been 
slighted on extra-curricular income. Few firms sign 
Negroes for advertising endorsements, few radio or 
television stations want Negroes on the air. Once, some 
years ago, a Cardinal executive walked into the locker 
room and said he needed someone for a cigarette com- 
mercial. He needed someone immediately. 

“How about Curt?” said White, pointing at Flood, 
who was batting well over .300. 

The executive laughed and chose a Caucasian player 
who was batting 100 or so points lower than Flood. 
White did not think it was funny. 

“As far as I'm concerned,” says White, “baseball own- 
ers have treated Negroes without discrimination; the 
St. Louis club has never slighted me in any respect. But 
we do not seem to be able to get what we should in 
added income from the outside. There’s an answer to 
this. Ballplayers, not only Negroes, should form a corpo- 
ration to represent them and to make contacts for 
them after they retire. They should do it for themselves. 
Some Negro ballplayers may think they are not getting 
as much as they deserve. They should not sign contracts. 
Every year my general manager Bing Devine and I go 
into conference about my salary. Maybe I underestimate 
my value but when I come out, I believe I am getting 
what is due me. Many of us Negroes have the ability to 
play superior ball, and we should also have the ability 
to get what we deserve in pay.” 

The Negroes who are not superior players, the fringe 
players, seem to be slighted, White says. He points out 
that there are few Negro benchwarmers in the big 
leagues. He implies that a quota system of sorts is ob- 
served in the major leagues by keeping the substitute 
spots manned by white players. He is disturbed, too, 
because there are few jobs, as coaches or managers or 
television commentators or front-office men, for Ne- 
groes. “Surely.” he says, “there must be some place in 
baseball for people like Jackie Robinson and Monte 
Irvin.” 

And the Negroes in baseball themselves, White says, 
could do more for the Negroes of the United States at 
large. “I would think we could use someone to lead us,” 
White says. “As a group we should contribute to an or- 
ganization such as the NAACP or some coordinating 
organization that would funnel the money to Negro 
groups. One hundred dollars apiece from each Negro 
ballplayer would mean $10,000 to $12,000 a year to 
fight for equality. 

“Too many times you think only of yourself, Then, 
suddenly, you hear about police dogs biting people, 
policemen manhandling women. You hear of children, 
men and women being murdered. And you feel you are 
not doing enough. You say to yourself: ‘What can I do? 
How can I help those unlucky people? I live up here, 
they live down there in the heart of trouble. They have 
the guts to fight these things. How can I help?’” 

White pauses. He folds his arms and tenses his solemn 
face. “I don’t think we've said enough as ballplayers,” 
he says. “We've become part of the one percent of 
American Negroes who’ve done well. When you’re part 
of the one percent, there is a tendency to forget the 99 
percent.” 

Bill White, the ballplayer, is one of the 
one percent who will never forget. As long 
as “the problem” exists, he will stand up to 
it and fight it, just as he’s been standing up 
to problems and fighting them since the 
day he vowed he’d never again let a bigger 
boy chase him home. 
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ARCHIE MOORE SOUNDS OFF 


(Continued from page 13) 
Sonny Liston, ‘Course, Clay, having 
won, would naturally be highly confi- 
dent that he could repeat, But if Sonny 
Liston has the desire to drive himself 
in training like Floyd Patterson did, I 
do not hardly think that Clay can last 
more than five rounds. 


Katz: 
Then do you consider their first fight 
something of a fluke? 


Moore: 

Perhaps the man who won the fight 
had an unusual amount of luck, which 
he seems to have a monopoly on. Nat- 
urally, this man being part rabbit and 
part man has to have that kind of luck 
because he’s so fast and this luck has 
never failed him. 


Katz: 
Think Clay’s luck is going to run out 
some day? 


Moore: 
It has to. Inevitable. 


Katz: 
What would Liston have to do dif- 
ferently in a second fight to defeat 
Clay? 


Moore: 

Throw more punches, And he would 
do well to secure the services of the 
Mongoose’s lair at the Salt Mines, 
which is available for this type of 
conditioning. 


Kaw: 

Knowing Sonny, do you think he’d be 
the type of person who would take 
you up on it? 


Moore: 

‘Well, I had suggested it to him at one 
time and he seemed agreeable then. 
But many times a man, when he gets 
to a certain height, has to consider 
other things, other voices. He was per- 
haps convinced that one place was just 
as good as another, that the air and 
things in Denver was just as good as 
in Ramona. 


Katz: 
Do you think Liston should have tried 
to continue against Clay? 


Moore: 

I certainly do. A man who holds a 
championship of the world owes it to 
the people who pay. He owes it to the 
people who admire him and even to 
the people who don’t admire him to go 
out with guns ablazing, to go down 
with the ship. 


Katz: 

What were your feelings when you 
saw Clay dance out to the center of 
the ring and then looked over and 
saw that Liston had quit in his 
corner? 


Moore: 
My feelings were that here was a man 
who had everything to lose, and prac- 
tically nothing to gain by beating 
Clay. He had a reputation, at least a 
decent fighting reputation that he 
recently gained, and he had a facility 
which could make him well-respected 
and in time could have endeared him, 
with the proper guidance and the pub- 
licity that follows, to a certain amount 
of the populace. 


Katz: 

Jack Dempsey has said that a real 
champion doesn’t quit sitting on his 
pants in the corner. Are these your 
feelings? 


Moore: 

Well, this is the way I've always felt. 
Referring back to my fight with Mar- 
ciano, referee Kessler (although I do 
believe that he was the cause of 
my not winning the fight in the second 
round) asked me in the eighth round 
if I wanted to chuck it in. He said he 
was going to stop the fight. I told him 
he had better not stop the fight. I said 
let me go out and fight till I get 
knocked out. And so in the ninth 
round this is what happened. I went 
out and took my lumps, you know. 


Katz: 
Were you aware of your injuries in 
the eighth round? 


Moore: 

Well, I was aware I couldn’t see out of 
one eye and he was hitting me with 
those haymakers now and I knew that 
one of them would probably knock me 
out. But I was ready, willing and able 
to take this because this is what I 
bargained for. See, a man bargains for 
this type of thing when he starts a 
fighting career. Doctor Roger Lawsag 
just walked in. Please put that down. 
He’s one of the great surgeons in San 
Diego. 


Katz: ; 
Do you think Liston was overrated? 


Moore: 

I would like to say this in Liston’s 
behalf. For the actual amount of ex- 
perience Liston has obtained through 
his fights, either in the prison yard or 
in the ring, this man has a depth of 
fighting potential that is astounding. 
But this has to be brought to the sur- 
face by the genuine desire of Sonny 
Liston to become the great fighter that 
he has the potential to be. There is 
only one or two or three people in the 
country who can bring this to the 
surface. One is a man who started my 
boxing career in St. Louis and who at 
one time had started Liston in his 
early days. This is Monroe Harrison. 
Then the other man (short pause) is 
Archie Moore, acknowledged as the 
world’s greatest teacher of difficult 
technique. 


Kaw: 
You don’t think Liston is too old to be 
taught? 


Moore: 

You’re not too old to learn because 
from the way and from the style that 
L would teach, it would make it a very 
simplified matter, because Liston has 
so much to work with, The same goes 
for Clay. But I would say here and 
now that Liston has much more to 
work with than Clay, despite the fact 
that he lost to Clay. 


Katz: 
And despite the fact that he is slower 
and older than Clay? 


Moore: 

And despite the fact that he is older. 
You see, Liston has an amazing 
amount of energy, and Clay has an 
unusual amazing amount of energy. 
But Liston is, we'll say, five times 


more durable than Clay when it comes 
to absorbing punishment when it is 
meted out. 


Katz: 

What are your feelings about this deal 
Liston made with Clay guaranteeing 
@ return bout for $50,000? Does this 
go on all the time? 


Moore: 

This is handled in a bit different man- 
ner now. There used to be, in my era, 
a return clause. This has been voided 
by the powers that be in recent years. 


Katz: 

What can the public expect when they 
learn of this kind of deal, except that 
it is one more nail in boxing’s coffin? 


Moore: 
Do you think that this is an under- 
the-table deal, or just sound business? 


Katz: 
Then why wasn't it made public be- 
fore the fight? 


Moore: 

I don’t know, you'll have to ask the 
people who perpetrated this. There's 
something else you said that I would 
like to expound upon. Do tell me this. 
With so many nails driven into box- 
ing’s coffin, is there room to drive 
another? 


Katz: 

Well, if there isn’t any more room for 
the nails, isn’t it about time to bury 
the box? 


Moore: 

Oh no, oh no, oh no, You see, there's 
always that genie that can get out of 
this box, like Sinbad the Sailor, you 
know? So far as the Sinbad of boxing, 
this is Cassius Clay. Cassius Clay 
(laughs) could be the Evil Genius, 
the Evil Genie. Not really (laughs): 
Cassius is a good boy. I like Cassius. 


Katz: 
You've said that Cassius has impressed 
you with his native intelligence. How? 


Moore: 

Well, Cassius is imaginative, you 
know? Cassius is a boy who is a 
dreamer, maybe like Christopher Co- 
lumbus was a dreamer when he was a 
boy. Columbus dreamed the world 
was round and his goal in life was 
to make this dream come true, Even- 
tually it was proved he was right. 


Katz: 
And Cassius has proved he’s the 
greatest? 


Moore: 

That’s right. He kept telling himself 
that. And he convinces more and more 
people as he goes along. I suppose 
many people thought he would be a 
basket case after he fought Sonny 
Liston, and instead he caused Liston to 
surrender. 


Katz: 

Cassius’ theme song has pretty much 
been: “A wise man can act the fool 
but a fool can’t act the wise man.” Do 
you think this is a true picture of 
Cassius or is he overestimating him- 
self? 


Moore: 

Well, you see, every man in a profes- 
sion—prize fighters, doctors—wants to 
have his personal identity. And so to 


get his own identity, Cassius Clay has 
identified himself with a braggadocio 
air, This is a young man who is smart, 
a wisecracker. He even outdoes the 
man who started this arrogant trend, 
and his name is indicative of the man- 
ner he used: Art Aragon, a very arro- 
gant young man. But the people came 
in droves in hopes of seeing him get 
beat—and he did get beat (laughs). 
You don’t hear much of Art any more, 
but you still do hear of Joe Louis and 
Archie Moore, because whatever they 
said, it was not to offend anyone— 
especially Archie Moore (laughs). But 
Clay has identified himself by scoring 
on people, and I was just waiting with 
baited breath for him to score the 
World Boxing Association. I just knew 
he’d knock them for a loop. 


Kaw: 
What were your feelings about the 
WBA trying to take away Clay's title? 


Moore: 

This borders on the ridiculous, to have 
to take a man’s title with a fountain 
pen. When a man goes through all the 
hardships and sacrifices to win a title, 
at the great odds that were against 
him, and then comes out winning 
good, I don’t think that a man in any 
good conscience should even attempt 
to press charges against Clay. New 
York didn’t go along with it and other 
people didn’t either. Just because a 
man would help a certain politician 
get into office, it doesn’t give him the 
power to prevent a man from pur- 
suing his chosen profession, and 
handicapping him by taking his title 
away from him, I would say it’s almost 
as hard to come by a title as it is to 
be president of the United States. 


Rates 
The WBA justified their action by say- 
ing Cassius had done things detri- 
mental to boxing. Do you think Cassius 
has ever done anything detrimental 
to boxing? 


Moore: 

What has he done? Cassius has only 
done the thing he’s always done most, 
and that’s talk. 


Kaw: 

It’s not the talking that the WBA 
objected to, it’s what he was saying— 
his convictions about the Black Mus- 
lims, ete. 


Moore: 

What’s the WBA president’s name? 
Lassman? Well, I haven’t heard Cas- 
sius Clay denouncing Mr. Lassman’s 
synagogue. I mean if Clay wants to 
be a Black Muslim, that’s Clay’s busi- 
ness, 


Katz: 
Do you think Cassius has been ex- 
ploited by the Black Muslim organi- 
zation? 


Moore: 
on’t think anyone could exploit 
Cassius Clay. If you go way back, 
Cassius had an attorney named Miss 
Alberta Jones. Miss Jones saw to it 
that Cassius was compensated by the 
tune of $10,000 before he signed a cer- 
tain contract. So who's exploiting 
whom? 


Katz: 

What will you call Cassius the next 
time you see him—Cassius Clay, Cas- 
sius X or Muhammed Ali? 


fivore: 
Til call him Cassius Clay like I've 
always called him. 


Katz: 

But he wants to be called Muhammed 
Ali. In fact, he says he’ll walk out of 
the ring before his next fight if he 
isn’t introduced as Muhammed Ali. 


Moore: 

Is that right? Well, I can’t see Mu- 
hammed Ali or Cassius X or Cassius 
Clay or Archie Moore walking away 
from a million-dollar gate, can you? 


Kaw: 

What about this so-called “Holy War” 
between Patterson and Clay, Patterson 
wanting to fight Clay because of his 
Black Muslim beliefs? 


Moore: 

I respect all religions and I would 
not like to become involved in religi- 
ous warfare, because religion is not 
supposed to be the nucleus of a par- 
ticular battle even though David slew 
the giant Goliath, 


Katz: 
But being a former champion yourself, 
how do you feel seeing a championship 
waged along the lines of a religious 
Holy War? 


Moore: 

Tf Floyd Patterson, as much as I like 
and respect Floyd Patterson, would 
challenge Clay on this premise, then I 
believe that Floyd Patterson is wrong. 
f Clay believes in the Muslims, then 
he is within his own rights and I don’t 
believe that anyone should infringe 
upon this. 


=== Exciting New Way To Earn $6.44 An Hour «<= 


INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS 


440,000 auto collisions, fires, storms each day 
create a great opportunity for men 18 to 60 


Step into this fast-moving Accident Investigation field, Train 
quickly in your own home in spare time. Already hundreds of 
men we have trained are making big money. Joe Miller earned 
$14,768 in one year. A. J. Allen earned over $2,000 in ten 
weeks, William Roane says “I’m now earning $300 a month 
extra investigating accidents in my spare time... Universal’s 
course is wonderful.” 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS — ENJOY EXTRA BENEFITS 


Right now there is an acute shortage of men who know how 
to investigate accidents. Our proven and approved training 
makes it easy for you to step into this huge, expanding field. 
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CAR FURNISHED — EXPENSES PAID 


You can be your own boss. Independent accident investigators 
average $6.44 an hour. Let us show you how to start your own 
profitable business. Begin part time—with your home as 
headquarters. Later expand to full time. Or if you prefer to 
be a Company Claims Investigator — our Placement Bureau 
will assist you. Leading firms call upon us for trained men. 
Enjoy big pay, your own secretary, a car for personal use, 
and all business expenses paid. 


EASY TO START —NO SPECIAL EDUCATION OR 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


We know the Accident Investigation Business from A to Z. 
We can and will show you how to get into this exciting new 
career in just a matter of weeks. You can more than pay for 
the entire course with your very first check. Send today for 
FREE BOOK. No salesman will call. You are not committed 
in any way. Just mail the coupon or send a post card to me, 
M, 0. Wilson, Universal Schools, Dept. M-7, Dallas 5, Texas, 


Mail Now for FREE BOOK 


Im. 0. n, Dept. M-7 

1 Universal Schools, 

1 6801 Hillcrest, Dollos 5, Texos 

J Pleose rush me your FREE BOOK on Big Money In The 
] Booming Accident investigation 
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ASK THE EXPERTS 


Katz: 
Would you. still like to see a Clay- 
Patterson fight? 


Moore: 

That fight would outdraw Robert 
Moses’ World’s Fair. In fact, T’d like 
to see Moses promote it. Pd gladly 
work as the publicity man: 


Katz: 

Who do you think Clay should fight 
next, provided he doesn’t fight Liston 
or Patterson? 


Ernie Harwell, who’s aired big-league 4 
i: - | Moore: 

ball for 16 years, does Tiger games | Poiiia like to see Clay fight the man 

for WJR and WJBK-TV Detroit 


What is the best won-loss record compiled by a major-league team 
in one season? 
—Ken Maniloff, Rockville Centre, New York 


Chicago was 67-17 in the National League for a .798 average in 1880. 
The best effort since 1900 came in 1906, when Chicago's National 
League entry was 116-36 (.763). 


What is the longest game—in innings—ever played between major- 
league baseball teams? 
—William Demsey, Long Beach, California 


On May 1, 1920, Brooklyn and Boston battled 26 innings to a 1-1 tie. 
In the American League, Philadelphia beat Boston, 4-1, in 1906, and 
Detroit and Philadelphia tied 1-1 in 1945 in 24 innings. 


When was the first National Football League championship game played 
and who won it? 


—Robert Schneider, New York, New York 


In 1933, Jack Manders kicked three field goals and two extra points 
to help Chicago to a 23-21 win over New York at Chicago's Wrigley Field. 


Who were the National Basketball Association's rookies-of-the-year from 
1956-1960? 
—William Creed, Lemont, Illinois 


Maurice Stokes was the top rookie in the 1955-56 season. The winners 


.for tho next four seasons were Tom Heinsohn, Woody Sauldsberry, 
Elgin Baylor and Wilt Chamberlain. 


Merle Harmon broadcasts Braves’ 
baseball games and Big Ten foot- 
ball games for WEMP in Milwaukee 


What was Stan Musial’s lifetime batting average and how many records 
does he hold? 
—John Grundy, Newark, Delaware 


Musial averaged .331 for 22 seasons of major-league play. He estab- 
lished seven major-league records and either holds or shares 64 records. 


In baseball last season, which major league had higher total attendance 
and which team was best in each league? 
—Mark Maturo, N. Pelham, New York 


National League teams outdrew American League clubs, 11,382,227- 
9,094,847. The Los Angeles Dodgers had the highest attendance in 
the NL, while the New York Yankees topped the AL. 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Selected ones will be used. 


Boston’s Curt Gowdy covers sports 
for WHDH, airs Red Sox games, 
and does specials for ABC and NBC 


who is most deserving of a heavy- 
weight match, and that is that old 
man whom they call Harold Johnson. 
Johnson has been a good campaigner 
for many, many years, and Harold is 
deserving of a chance to fight in the 
arena as a heavyweight contender as 
much as anyone else, 


Katz: 
How would Johnson do against Clay? 


Moore: 

Harold Johnson could beat him. He is 
a meticulous boxer, an excellent, box- 
er, a crisp puncher, and can absorb 
a ‘good deal of punishment without 
flinching. Any mistake that Clay 
makes, such as dropping his hands 
low, Johnson is apt to take advantage 
of this, Regardless of the speed of 
Clay, Johnson is a very fast man him- 
self.'Harold is as qualified to fight 
Clay, and perhaps more qualified, than 
those who are rated third, fourth and 
fifth in the heavyweight division. 


Katz: 
What do you think about the proposed 
tournament among the heavyweights? 


Moore: 

If there is going to be such a tourna~ 
ment, who am I to be against such 
a tournament, because who knows, 
I might even get into such a tourna- 
ment—with the proper inducement 
(laughs). 


Katz: x 
What do you consider the proper in- 
ducement? 


Moore: 

And the proper inducement would be, 
uh, I don’t know . . . ‘course it would 
take me three or four months before 
I could get into the type of condition 
that would ensure my valiant effort in 
defeating one of the so-called chal- 
lengers of this day and time. 


Kaw: 
Who do you think is the best heavy- 
weight fighting today? 


Moore: 

From all evidence, it looks like Cas- 
sius Clay. I mean from off the record, 
from a Winning standpoint. 


Katz: 

What about all these revelations that 
came out recently on Liston—that he 
supposedly gave $100,000 worth of 
shares in a corporction to a man close 
to Blinky Palermo, that his managers 
are still allegedly a front for the mob, 
that allegedly there were known 
gamblers around Liston prior to the 
Clay fight? 


Moore: ; 
Association is not really contagious, 
you know? It all depends on the in- 


fluence these people have on the sub- 
ject—the subject Liston. 


Kaw: 

Did you ever have the feeling that 
his new managers might still be fronts 
for the syndicate? 


Moore: 

Well, I've never been that interested 
in Liston’s personal activities insofar 
as his management is concerned. 


Katz: 
But don’t you have to be interested 
in these activities if you're going to 
be interested in saving boxing? 


Moore: 

Why certainly. But I was more inter- 
ested in his getting a man who would 
get him some fights. So far as the 
man’s habits and what-not are con- 
cerned, they never entered my mind, 
because some of what you say is news 
to me right now as you're telling 
it to me, 


Katz: 

Also during these Senate hearings 
Nilon said he thought Liston was a 
neurotic. 


Moore: . 
A neurotic? What's a neurotic? 


Katz: : 
In Liston’s case, Nilon was citing his 
many superstitions, his. . . 


Moore: 

There are many fighters who are 
superstitious. Sandy Saddler, one of 
the greatest featherweights who ever 
drew on the gloves, was very super- 
stitious. Supposing a black cat would 
cross his path, you know? Sandy 
would have to turn around three times 
and go around the block (laughs) to 
break that hex that was hanging over 
his head. But getting back to the 
question: Perhaps Liston was a neu- 
rotic. Now what has that got to do 
with his fighting ability? 


Katz: 

It_does to the extent that Nilon said 
Liston was extremely unmanageable 
and that he refused advice to train 
harder for the Clay fight. You've said 
yourself that Liston didn’t train as 
hard as he should have to get ready 
for the fight. 


Moore: 
Maybe he didn’t, You see, Clay is 
such a chatterbox that he throws a 
man off, Certainly no man could be 
as great as Clay Says he is. 


Katz: 
Do you think Clay believes what he 
says? 


Moore: 

Well, Clay could be the kind of neu- 
rotic who could believe what he says 
if he says it enough times. I think 
Clay is a master of brainwashing—es- 
pecially himself. This is one of his 
greatest assets, you see. Clay keeps 
telling himself: “I am the greatest, 
I am the greatest, I am the greatest,” 
until he believes it, and this has such 
an effect upon his sub-conscious that 
it makes him a better fighter than 
perhaps he really is. 


Katz: 
Patterson could have used some of 
this ability to brainwash himself, 
right? 


Moore: 
Floyd Patterson has not the facility to 
brainwash himself, Floyd is a very 
humble man and humble people usu- 
ally don’t brainwash themselves, al- 
though oftentimes they can be the 
victim of a brainwashing. 


Katz: 

Then what happens when you get 
two men like Clay and Patterson in 
the same ring? 


Moore: 

I don’t hardly believe that Clay can 
brainwash Patterson because, as the 
old saying goes, Clay’s hole card has 
been spotted, has been peeked. A flaw 
has been spotted in his armor, He is 
not the terrific puncher that he has 
said he is. 


Katz: 
How about all this damage he did to 
Liston? Was this a surprise to you? 


Moore: 

This was not a surprise to me because 
all Liston did was walk in with his 
face up (laughs). Liston is not a man 
who knows how to get out of harm’s 
way. He’s not even a man who knows 
how to slip a punch. But Floyd Pat- 
terson can and he retaliates with vol-~ 
leys of punches. 


Katz: 

So do you think Patterson, because of 
his style, would have a better chance 
against Clay than Liston would? 


Moore: 

Styles make for a fight. Patterson has 
the style with which to ruin Cassius 
Clay. And so has Harold Johnson, 
although Clay was telling me before 
he left my Salt Mine and had his 
second professional fight that he would 
like to fight Harold Johnson at that 
time. 


Katz: 
What would have happened to Cas- 
sius? 


Moore: 

Oh, Hey peobanty would have gotten 
his head knocked off. 

Katz: 


Even today, though, you feel there are 
several fighters who could beat Clay? 


Moore: 

Yes, You see, the man who could beat 
Clay now is a man who could absorb 
a considerable amount of punishment 
for about four rounds. In the mean- 
time, be pressing Clay, and then in 
the fifth round, move in, If you'll re- 
member in the Clay-Liston fight, all 
Liston did was to walk into Clay and 
Clay was just barely able to hold him 
at bay. And then at the end of the 
sixth round, that’s when Liston de- 
cided to chuck it in, Then seemingly 
the adrenalin rushed into Clay’s body 
and he sprang six feet high and 
greeted all his handlers with whoops 
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like a whooping crane joyously ac- 
knowledging the victory over a van- 
quished and silently glum Liston, 


Katz: 
You should have been a writer, Archie, 


Moore: 
Ah come on. 


Katz: 
What has Uppers, to the heavy- 
weights since Marciano retired? 


Moore: 

It is hard to say. We'll go back past 
Rocky Marciano. There has been a 
vacuum since Joe Louis took off his 
shoes. Ezzard Charles found that the 
shoes he tried on were like seven- 
league boots, they were too big for 
his feet, he couldn’t fill those shoes. 
Joe Walcott found he couldn’t fill 
those boots. Marciano tried. He 
couldn’t quite fill those boots, Marci- 
ano’s biggest handicap was his man- 
ager, who was reluctant to place him 
against the qualified contenders in 
their respective order, Thus, this di- 
minished quite a bit of the glamor 
that would have accrued around his 
brow as the holder of the heavyweight 
championship of the world. Then 
came the fight between Marciano and 
myself for the heavyweight champion- 
ship which went down in record as 
one of the better heavyweight fights, 
perhaps a semi-classic, 


Katz: 
Are there any prospects for the divi- 
sion getting any better? 


Moore: 
Clay's feet are big enough (laughs). 
And so is his mouth. 


Katz: 
How about his fists? 


Moore: 

His fists at this present time are OK. 
Only time will tell. I believe that now 
there is a ruling where a man must 
defend his title once in six months. 
This has proved detrimental to many 
titleholders. 


Katz: 

Wouldn’t this have less of an effect on 
Clay, considering he’s so young and 
durable? 


Moore: 

This could perhaps be. But you know, 
heavy is the head that wears the 
crown. And there's always these other 
youngsters coming along with differ- 
ent ideas, different dimensions, who 
want this title. In the meantime, 
there's still people like I've sai 
like the veteran Harold Johnson- 
and this big strong boy out of Chi- 
cago named Ernie Terrell. Even 
Cleveland Williams. These are some 
of the men now who have their eyes 
cast on the title. We need a com- 
missioner who'd see these particu- 
lar men get their just desserts in their 
respective times and not wait until 
they are passe. 


Katz: ‘ 
Who would you like to see named 
commissioner? 


Moore: 

I believe Gene Tunney would make 
a most excellent commissioner, This 
man is fair and this man is wise in 
the ways of contracts, and he’s wise 
in the ways of actual fighting and he 
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is fearless. He owes nobody a dime, 
he owes no favors to anybody. This 
is the type of thing we need. We need 
men who are not obligated to various 
politicians. We need a man like Mr. 
Tunney and if such a thing could be 
done, I, as an independent, would like 
to work under his auspices. Men like 
myself—Ray Robinson, who is not 
obligated to anyone—men who know 
all the ins and outs about the modern 
facets of boxing, we could be of great 
assistance and help mightily in re- 
storing boxing to a good upright po- 
sition and making it a sport that would 
be admired and respected by all. 


Katz: 
How do you feel about the other as- 
pects of federal control of boxing? 


Moore: 

Federal control would be all right if 

noe would put a man in like Tunney. 
‘ou see, federal control would pro- 

tect the commissioner. It would give 

him unquestionable authority and un- 

questionable protection. 


Kaw: 
Protection in what respect? 


Moore: 

Well, we'll say like this: J, Edgar 
Hoover is a federal man, right? No- 
body but nobody threatens him, right? 
No one makes demands on him. He is 
not obligated to anyone, right? Pro- 
tection becomes automatic with the 
office, which is how it would have to 
be in boxing. 


Katz: 

So you think federal control belongs 
on a must list that would help reju- 
venate boxing? 


Moore: 

It is one of the things, but the thing 
that would rejuvenate the sport itself 
is more fighters who are action-bent, 
you know. Who are determined and 
dedicated to make fighting a profes- 
sion the same as a doctor would seek 
to become the best doctor in. the 
world. 


Katz: 
You obviously think that bowing is 
a noble profession. 


Moore: 

It certainly is. Like a writer said— 
and I won't tell you his name, I'll 
let you look it up—he called his book 
“The Eighth Noble Art.” I believe 
boxing is the noble art. 


Kaw: 

A lot of people have started wonder- 
ing a lot about boxing as a noble pro- 
fession. Do you think its nobility has 
lessened in recent years? 


Moore: 

Fighting is as much a part of life as 
death js, because the fight begins 
from the moment the person is taken 
from the womb and lasts until he is 
put into the grave. When a newly 
born baby enters the world, he fights 
for his first breath, am I right? OK. 
And then before he’s put into the 
ground he’s fighting for that last 
breath, am I right? OK, well that’s it. 
A man fights all his life to live hap- 
pily, or no matter how he chooses to 
live’ he fights for his substance on 
earth, he fights for the better things 
in life. He fights physically, you know, 
because people do something to him 
that he doesn’t think is right. This 


is why I say fighting is as much as 
living or death is. 


Kaw: 
Going under this assumption of box- 
ing’s nobility, then, how can it regain 
the public’s trust? The public’s trust 
has been tried severely in recent 
years. 


Moore: 

You see, boxing is big business, es- 
pecially ‘since television came in. But 
with all this exploitation of said fight, 
there is still a shortage of the caliber 
of fighter that would be beneficial. For 
example, in the days of Henry Arm- 
strong, well, that’s my day too, you 
know (laughs), there were many le- 
gitimate contenders in each division— 
action fighters. When TV became very 
popular as far as fighters were con- 
cerned, we rushed too many prospects 
into TV without previous experience: 
they rushed them like so many green 
tomatoes, hot-house ripened tomatoes. 
You can go back no farther than 1957 
and note that many of the fighters 
who started then have since retired. 


Katz: 
Are there any genuine promoters 
who could help the sport? 


Moore: 

Yes, sir, there is. There is a promoter 
who is second to none. He is the as- 
piring fighter’s Mike Jacobs. This man 
is Jack Hurley out of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and he now lives in San Fran- 
cisco. This is one of the greatest of 
all managers or promoters, although 
he has been handicapped in recent 
months by LOF. 


Katz: 
By what? 


Moore: 
L period, O period, F period—Lack 
Of Funds. 


Katz: 

How can we get rid of the unsavory 
characters and those that aten’t ex- 
actly unsavory, like the Nilons (Archie 
laughs), but who don’t have any back- 
ground in boxing? 


Moore: 

T don’t know anything about the Nilon 
brothers and the only experience I've 
had with Roy Cohn’ was a very un- 
pleasant one as far as being a par- 
ticipant in the fight in which he was 
part of the promotion and not getting 
paid by these people. 
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Katz: 
You don’t have much love for Cohn, 
do you? 


Moore: 

I can’t have any good feelings for this 
man whatsoever, because, after all, 
these people knew I was a man who 
started from scratch and won ‘the title 
after 16 years of being kicked around 
and without being given a chance to 
participate in real money bouts. And 
yet I won the title due to perserver- 
ance and sheer ability and the affec- 
tion of the sportswriters who listened 
to my pleas and kept my name in the 
papers to a sympathetic public who 
demanded a title fight for me with 
Joey Maxim who I dethroned. Now, 
where was I? 


Katz: 
Roy Cohn and the other promoters. 


Moore: 

So I have no love for these people 
because these people are big-time op- 
erators. They have the great suites, 
the usual come-ons, which awe a 
small-time fighter. If you were to go 
into the suite of Roy Cohn, he’s got 
all the accommodations of the im- 
portant people inthe country plus 
plush carpets on the floor and tile 
and mahogany desk and chairs to 
match and the different trophies which 
they perhaps didn't deserve. You 
know, all the trimming and all the 
window dressing and gingerbread that 
goes along with the smooth operator. 
Then, when they shove a contract 
under your nose, generally a fighter 
would be afraid not to sign it for 
fear of falling into bad graces. But 
once he signs it he could still be in 
trouble because the small print, which 
they don’t give him time to read, 
could lead to other complications. 


Katz: 
How do you get rid of these people? 


Moore: 

By putting boxing under government 
control. That would do it. Under goy- 
ernment control there could be sim- 
plified contracts—working agreements 
and certain rules laid down that 
wouldn't be too complicated for an 
unerudite fighter. Because most fight- 
ers have to begin at an early age, and 
by doing so they generally forfeit 
their formal education. A fighter usu- 
ally starts out at 15 or 16, when he 
should be in junior high school. 


Katz: 
What can we do until the day comes 
when we do have federal control? 


Moore: 

We can grit our teeth and bear it 
and work diligently for that day. We 
can train—I don’t mean physically 
train—train and teach the people who 
are going to handle these particular 
affairs. Teach them the position of 
their particular office in which they 
are going to be placed to control box- 
ing. 

Katz: 
Do you think that by the time they 
get around to placing boxing under 
federal control, it may be too late? 


Moor 
I don’t hardly think so. I don’t know 
President Johnson's background so far 
as boxing is concerned, but I'm sure 
he would take a little time to listen 
and he might be made to become in- 
terested. We could use his help. 
ee 
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(Continued from page 44) 

“In five minutés you are going to 
see the damndest sunset you ever 
saw in your life... . right out that 
window. It is going to knock you right 
out of your seat.” He did not add that 
the horizon never looked that way 
when the whistle blew at the auto 
body plant or in the railroad yards 
or in any of a dozen other places 
where Tony Lema used to work. 

And then he said: 

“You know back then I was already 
a swinger but I was always willing to 
work. I guess I had a million jobs. I 
was out of high school and it was a 
real knock-around kind of thing. I 
worked as a laborer and the thing 
that really teed me off on that kind of 
life was this job we had. There were 
four of us and we were loading pre- 
fabricated quonset huts. You know 
each package had lumber and nails 
and metal and when you put three 
of them together you had a complete 
quonset hut. 

“Well, the foreman came around 
and he put us on a quota system and 
we were four young, healthy guys 
and we tripled that damn quota in 
three weeks and then he was back 
with our bonus, a great big beautiful 
bonus. They laid us off.” 

Now he was back on the bed in 
room 232, staring at the ceiling as he 
spoke, holding the putter, head up- 
ward, in his hands and rocking it 
back and forth like a pendulum. 

“So that was it. I went from job 
to job and I made it a point to let 
them know that they could hire me 
but I was my own boss and the jobs 
didn’t last long because there was 
usually trouble with the foreman. If 
it hadn’t been for golf,” he said, 
jumping off the bed, “I'd be sitting 
on my tail somewhere on a case of 
canned goods copping an extra five- 
minute smoke break. 

“Man, I know what I've got now.” 

Two years ago Tony Lema earned 
$28,000 playing golf. Last year he 
ran that to $67,000 and change. Nine 
years ago it was nothing, It was a 
series of factory jobs and drag races 
and trouble and the chief of police of 
San Leandro, California, telling him 
to get out of town and back to East 
Oakland where he belonged. 

Seven, six, five, even four years 
ago it was tantrums and playing the 
tour and quitting and playing and 
quitting and going home to brood. It 
was daytime despair and long swing- 
ing nights in a thousand joints. It was 
very bad afternoons on the golf 
course. 

These days San Leandro gives him 
a testimonial dinner as the local boy 
who makes good and everybody 
laughs when Tony Lema stands up 
and grins and looks at the police 
chief and says, “It is nice to be home 
where I_am wanted.” Now it is room 
232 at Doral and the center lockers 
wherever he plays and champagne 
for the press and whether or not the 
golf people realize it, Tony Lema is 
one of the best public relations things 
they have going for them, a man with 
the touch of bon vivant and nerve 
that stamped Walter Hagen or Jim- 
my Demaret. 

It takes two days to reach down 
inside Tony Lema and find out how 
it all happened. It takes two days and 
infinite patience. It takes two days 
of watching the world hammer on 
room 232. 


The visitor sits and listens while 
Tony Lema shows another pro a pair 
of golf slacks which he is handling 
and while he lectures the other golfer 
on the positioning of pockets and 
what these pants will do to the in- 
dustry. 

He sits and listens when a fellow 
from a publishing firm comes and 
asks for Tony Lema’s favorite exer- 
cise and Lema stretches out on the 
carpet and does two fingertip pushups 
and says they “help for hands and 
wrists and they strengthen the biceps 
here which don’t do a damn thing for 
you and frankly I don’t exercise but 
I do swing a weighted club” and then 
he explains it and the guy is satisfied. 

He sits and listens while Lema 
shouts out the window at a couple of 
pros who are putting on Doral’s No. 
2 course. He sits and listens while the 
world comes and goes and that por- 
tion of it which can’t break away from 
home manages to call on the tele- 
phone. 

And then there is Tony Lema, who 
has all the calm of Vesuvius and who 
sinks 23,437 putts on the carpet of 
room 232 during a two-day period. 

“Pick out a tie for this jacket,” he 
says. “Would you like a drink? What 
do you know about publishers? Have 
you had dinner yet?” 

“T think yesterday,” the visitor re- 
plies. 

But slowly the pieces fall into place. 
They begin to mesh quite by accident 
when the visitor remarks that people 
around the tour have been compar- 
ing Tony Lema with Walter Hagen, 
who had the color and the fire and 
the tools, and who once showed up 
at the first tee in evening clothes 
although that story may be apo- 
cryphal. 

“Really?” he asks, looking away 
from the putter he had been lining 
up between the foot of the bed and 
the mirror, “I think that’s great. I 
mean it. I'm flattered. Let me tell 
you something. I've given this thing 
a lot of thought and I remember a 
story that Lloyd Mangrum once told 
me. He and Byron Nelson were play- 
ing in this tournament and four ladies 
came up to the tee and they decided 
to follow them. Two holes later one 
of them says, ‘Let’s not follow these 
guys any more. They're straight down 
the middle and on the green and 
nothing else.’” 

And whatever Tony Lema has been 
in the past and whatever he is now 
and whatever he may hope to be in 
the future, people have always been 
the thing with him and he wants very 
much to have them on his side. He 
does not want the four women to 
walk away from Tony Lema’s tee 
shots. 

“The best way to explain him,” 
Jim Gaquin, the Professional Golfers’ 
Association's tournament director, 
says, “is to remember that one thing 
Tony does is to communicate with 
people. He has a great feel for them 
and we frankly need that in this busi- 
ness, We had a pro named J.C. Goosie 
and he had it but he didn’t win 
enough. Walter Hagen had it and 
Jimmy Demaret had it and, when he 
was younger, Sam Snead had it in 
his way. 

“But Tony may just be the man 
who becomes our super-salesman. Let 
me give you an example. On the final 
hole of a West Coast tournament he 
got in awful trouble and he took 13 
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blows to get home. The hole was tele- 
vised amd Arnie Palmer was sup- 
posed to interview Lema and he asked 
him haw: many shots he had used up 
and ‘Tony said something like: 
‘Around 13 but what the hell is the 
difference at that point? Anyway, they 
tell me that you are a soft touch so 
how abomt lending me a couple?’ 

“Well, don’t forget here is a guy 
who just blew everything on one bad 
hole andl now the whole country hears 
him carrying on with Palmer like this 
and if it had been any one of the 
listeners they know they would be 
off alome dying somewhere. You just 
naturalty have to like a guy like th 

And_if you trace the history 0! 
Tony Hema from tough kid to un- 
happy pro golfer to U.S. Mint, junior 
grade, you find that everywhere along 
the line it has been people who made 
the difference. 

“T got excited at auto races,” Lema 
shouted from the bathroom of room 
232 as he splashed sun-tan lotion on 
his face. “I flip at fights and at ball- 
games. Well, why shouldn’t all these 
people ibe able to do that on the golf 
course instead of that pitty-patty 
applause? They're dying for ‘it, you 
know. Let them cheer, Let them suffer 
with you, I want those people, I need 
those people, With a couple of thou- 
sand people out there with you, you 
aren’t alone any more.” 

Once; back in the days when Tony 
Lema was treadmilling day and night 
in different directions, when things 
were sour on the tour and it all 
seemed like it just wasn’t going to 
work, ‘he felt differently about the 
people who watched him play. 

“Tt happens,” he explained, coming 
out of the bathroom, “because this is 
a very big tour and it is very easy 
to get lost on it. A guy comes out and 
let’s say he is the Arkansas state 
champion and he watches the way 
some of the golfers are all wrapped 
up in themselves and he figures they 


are. making a bundle of money so 
their way must be the right way and 
he will make a bundle too . . . only 
he doesn't. And then nobody should 
act that way to people. 


“You know who those people are 
out on the golf course?” Lema said, 
gesturing towards the _ window. 


“They're the-whole show. They pay 
the freight and I don’t mean with 
admissions, Look at them next time. 
They wear golf shirts and golf slacks 
and golf shoes and back home each 
one of them has 15 putters in his 
closet. You don’t say get out of my 
way to people like’ that, They can 
buy the pro who says that... they 
can buy five little pros like him. il 
never embarrass anybody on a golf 
course again. All those people want 
is to belong. Well, I understand that 
too. I've had that ‘course . . . brother 
have I had it. I love those people. I'd 
like to take the whole gallery home 
to dinner at my house some night. 
Man, wouldn't that be something?” 

It is just possible that Tony Lema 
might do it someday, 

There was the day at the Mesa 
Verde Country Club during the 
Orange County Open in California in 
1962 when Tony Lema led the third 
round and he sat in the little press 
tent with an empty beer can in his 
hand as they interviewed him and 
then he raised the can high and said, 
“Tf I win, the champagne flows tomor- 
row.” He won and the next day cham- 
pagne flowed for everyone. 

“71 tell you a secret,” Lema said as 
he screwed the cap back on the sun- 
tan lotion in room 232, “I didn’t mean 
it that way at all, What I really meant 
was me—the champagne would flow 
for me, But then I won and somebody 
brought the champagne in for every- 
one so we drank it and then I went 
out that night and I drank a lot more.” 

Now a California champagne com- 
pany picks up the tab for the bubbly 
when Lema wins a tour stop. “But if I 
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could win the Open some day,” he 
says, “why then I’d buy it for half the 
world,” He just might, and to under- 
stand why, you have to go back to the 
old Tony Lema and find out what 
made Tony run. 

You begin at the beginning, when 
golf was a sometime thing with Tony 
Lema, although he was a junior player 
of some note in California’s Bay Area; 
back to the time when industrial bas- 
ketball and drag racing were Tony 
Lema’s big kicks, He is the youngest 
of four children and when he was two 
years old his father died and his 
mother, Clothilde, went out to work 
and she raised her family by standing 
‘on her feet in the cannery and in the 
department stores and everybody said 
she did a good job because she today 
has a very fine family. 

There is Bernice, who is married, 
and Harry, an accountant, and Walt, a 
mechanical engineer, and then there 
is Tony, who wears clean clothes to 
work and who makes a lot of money 
and who fooled a lot of people, includ- 
ing the chief of police of San Leandro 
and one Tony Lema, by making it big. 

But while Clothilde Lema was out 
working and the kids were going to 
school, trouble and Tony Lema were 
walking a very fine line, He grew up 
too fast. “It got to be this way,” Tony 
Lema told his visitor and now room 
232 was forgotten and the putter was 
lying on the carpet and Tony Lema 
was sitting very stiffly on the edge of 
the bed, “It got to be me and my 
buddy breaking into a swimming pool 
at night for a late swim or siphoning 
gas or maybe four of us chipping in 30 
cents apiece for gas and riding up and 
down the streets shouting at girls or 
drag racing. 

“One day the chief of police in San 
Leandro had both of us in his office 
and he told us to get the hell out of 
town and back to East Oakland where 
we lived and he said the trouble was 
getting bigger each time and the next 
time he was going to throw us in the 
can, Then he said maybe we ought to 
join the service.” 

Tony Lema did. He went into the 
Marine Corps and he had no trouble 
there and then in 1955 he came out 
and there were the factory jobs and 
the drifting started again until one 
day he was speeding well above the 
legal limit on Highway 40 or 17. He 
doesn’t remember which and you can 
understand that, too, because Tony 
Lema says he did a lot of speeding. 

A cop had spotted Lema shooting 
down the highway and he gave chase 
and pulled Lema’s car off the road. “It 
turned out that Jerry Kroeckel was 
in that police car,” Lema explained as 
he pulled on a pair of dark slacks, 
“and we had played a lot of golf to- 
gether in the old days only now he 
was a cop and he didn’t give me the 
ticket. Instead, he told me that the 
guy over at the San Francisco Golf 
Club needed an assistant and he re- 
membered that I had won the Oak- 
land City championship before I went 
into the service and he suggested 1 
give it a try.” 

Tony Lema thanked Jerry Kroeckel 
there in the middle of Highway 40 or 
17 or wherever it was and then he 
forgot about it until a couple of days 
later when, in his own words: “I was 
pretty well gassed and I figured what 
the hell. So I called and got the job.” 

“Just like that?” the visitor asked. 

“Just like that,” Tony Lema said. “I 
worked cheap and he paid cheap, 
which is why he always needed help. 
Tt was easy.” 


So for 13 months he worked as an 
assistant pro and then he moved on to 
a place called Elio, Nevada, where he 
became a head pro and he played the 
local tournaments and an old pro 
named Willie Goggin suggested he 
make the big jump and follow the sun 
for money. e 

“So I tried it and it was up and 
down but mostly down. T'd play and 
then I'd get fed up and I'd go home to 
Oakland and then I'd go back again 
and it was still drifting. The thing was 
that my family was the greatest. I'd 
crawl back home to sulk and they'd 
just act like they never noticed. They 
never tried to cheer me up and they 
never tried to bug me. They let me go 
my own way and that’s what I 
needed.” 

But still he was Tony Lema and the 
putts wouldn’t fall and it got so that 
the greens began to look like the fore- 
men. And there was the free and easy 
night life of a bachelor and a swinger 
and the days got tougher as the nights 
got longer. “I've seen all the joints,” 
he said, tucking his shirt into hi 
trousers, “all of them but I don’t think 
they hurt me as much as the fact that 
Thad no confidence and that I had this 
temper and it nearly killed me.” 

And the harder he tried the worse it 
got. Ina place called Lafayette, Loui- 
Siana, Tony Lema’s ball came to rest 
at the edge of the green on the top of 
a downhill slope. This was in 1958 and 
Lema approached the ball and as he 
prepared to putt, he accidentally 
tapped it and it rolled backwards ail 
the way down the hill and into a sand 
trap, This is the way things were and 
they got worse and by 1961 he was 
ready to pack it in. 

He was in Michigan then for the 
Western Open and he played good 
solid golf until he got onto the greens 
and then he couldn't putt the ball into 
a wash basin and he failed to survive 
the cut and after it was over he was 
driving back to Detroit with a guy 
and he said: 

‘Tye had it, It would have been 
great. It would have been clean 
clothes to work and all that goes with 
it but I can’t putt so I can't win and 
Tm quitting.” But when they reached 
town, Tony remembered that the late 
Horton Smith was then living there 
and he knew that Horton Smith could 
putt sensationally and that Horton 
Smith had met and liked Tony Lema, 
so he decided to make one last try. 

He called Horton Smith on the 
phone and Smith took him out to the 
Detroit Golf Club and he gave Tony 
Lema the best putting lesson he ever 
had, Then he turned him loose and 
told him to believe and Tony Lema 
was a third of the way home. 

He made the second third in 1962 in 
Milwaukee right in the middle of the 

olf course. For two years a television 
riend had been playing Dutch uncle 
to Lema and he used to call him aside 
and say: 

“You know, of course, that you're 
an idiot, don’t you? You three-putt 
one lousy green and you get so mad 
at yourself that you step up to the 
next tee and now you are really going 
to get even so you get so damn tense 
you knock your tee shot out of 
bounds.” 

“So I was in Milwaukee,” Lema 
said, picking up the story as he tried 
to decide among three neckties, “an 
now I go birdie, birdie, birdie, just 
like that and when I hit the turn I'm 
three under. And then I die. I just flat 
die out there and the next thing I 
know I’m at 14 and I’m back to even 
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par. And I tee the ball up and now I’m 
really going to let go and then I re- 
member what this guy has been tell- 
ing me for two years so I back away 
and I say to myself: 

“‘“O.K., you gotta be out here for 
another hour no matter what. In an 
our you go inside and you break 
clubs and you rip golf bags and you 
smash windows but you still gotta be 
out here for an hour. See what you 
can do’ .. . and damn if the pieces just 
don't fall back into place.” 

finally, there was the airplane 
trip to Dallas and a stewardess named 
Betty Cline. Tony Lema had sort of 
broken diplomatic relations with day- 
light long before that trip. He was a 
night man, a swinger, and he recalls 
the tournament on the West Coast 
when he had shredded par on the first 
day and a reporter had suggested he 
wise up because he could win the 
thing and if he were smart he would 
lay off the midnight patrol. So Tony 
Lema canceled a date and he had din- 
ner in his room and he went out and 
shot a big fat 84 the next day. 

“Tt got so,” he grinned in room 232, 
“that everytime I won a tournament it 
was a blow to clean living.” 

But then he met Betty Cline and he 
knew he wanted to marry her and he 
was ashamed to tell her he was a golf 
pro. "I still felt I was nothing,” Lema 
said, “and I didn’t want to ask a 
woman to be nothing with me, Do you 
know what it means to be nothing on 
this tour? Tl tell you. 

“It means you show up at the course 
and you stand there in the locker 
room like a dope because the attend- 


ant never heard of you and finally you 
wind up in some corner sharing a 
locker with a guy who is nothing just 
like you are. Now the attendant 
says, “Good morning, Mr. Lema,’ and 
I get a center locker. Did you know 
that lockers are a sort of status 
symbol? 

“And nothing is like the time in San 
Diego when I arrived in the middle of 
the night and they put me in this 
room and I fell asleep and a couple 
hours later this voice was yelling in 
my ear: ‘Welcome to the San Diego 
Open ladies and gentlemen . , . now 
on the tee. . .’ and I pulled the covers 
over my head and then it started 
again and I got it every eight minutes 
because they had put me in a room 
overlooking the first tee and that’s 
what it means to be nothing, too.” 

Last year, Tony Lema married 
Betty Cline and Joe Black, the PGA 
tournament supervisor, says it was the 
final step in Lema’s rise to the class of 
the golf heap. “We get them very 
young and they have all these physi- 
eal skills and their emotions just 
haven't caught up to the rest of them,” 
Black says. “Tony was like that. Now 
he’s matured. I think he is ready to 
bust out.” 
think so too,” Lema said that 
night. “You need a reason to go. 
Everybody does. Well, now I’ve got 
mine. I can go for my wife and for 
myself and for the kids we want to 

ave.” 


How far he goes is yet to be seen 
but golf people think he can win all 
the big ones. They say he has all the 
tools he needs. He is big—six feet, one 
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inch—and his swing forms the classic 
are with little effort. He has loosened 
his left hand and now he is straight 
down the middle. He is Champagne 
Tony and he is on the move and the 
blend of man and myth is a happy 
one. 

“I like to drink,” he said, “but if I 
drank the way they said I do I'd be 
cutting my own throat. I don’t smoke, 
I like to laugh. I'm nervous and, as 
you can see, I can’t sit still for long. 


And now I'll tell you a big secret, 1 
sleep, I really do. You need to be in 
bed by midnight and you need eight 
hours. You sleep less, you're killing 


yourself. You sleep’ more, you're 
wasting time.” 
And then, as he pulled his jacket on, 


he suddenly said: 

“People like me. They must or they 
never would have stuck by me when 
I was such a miserable SOB . . . and 
brother, I was. . They root for me 


and I want it to stay that way. Last 
year I could have won the Open. ...I 
mean I was right in it going into the 
final 36... , And people told me they 
wanted me to win. ... I like that... 
Ifcel like... I feel... hey, you know 
I feel hungry as hell, Let's not make 
out of this thing. You 

hungry?” 
“T thought,” the visitor said, ‘you'd 

never ask, 


WHY DO THEY UNDERRATE CEPEDA? 


(Continued from page 43) 
animosity toward me. Sure, we talked 
about it, but only briefly and in tech- 
nical terms, I remember Cepeda once 
said, “Stretch, I’m a butcher at third.” 
Truthfully, he was, even though third 
had been his original position, And 
after he’d played outfield for a while, 
he confided to me, “I don’t get the 
jump on the ball the way I should.” 

Cepeda was fast for a big man and 
had a strong arm, and that’s all that 
kept him alive in the outfield. Far too 
often, on that first all-important step 
in the direction of the ball, Cepeda 
would hesitate. Or start back and 
then have to come in. If the ball was 
hit high enough, he could recover. But 
the low, line drives, that might have 
been caught if his first step had been 
the right one, fell in for hits. 

But at the time, I couldn’t play any- 
where but first. Cepeda could. So he 
was switched and I stayed on first. It 
was as simple as that to Orlando. He 
never complained. Why grumble? 
Realizing his own limitations was not 
grumbling in my opinion. 

In 1960, though, the fans began to 
moan about those hits falling in. 

I was having my troubles, too, I 
went into a prolonged slump, and was 
eventually shipped back to Tacoma 
to sharpen my batting eye. But even 
that did little good. I came back w 
and finished the season at .238, whic! 
is hardly what the fans had been led 
to expect from the 1959 Rookie of the 
Year. 

Both Cepeda and I had trouble at 
first base. We alternated there. I had 
problems fielding bunts and pop fouls, 
and Cepeda, more often than not, 
would throw the ball into left field 
on the 3-6-3 double-play attempt. 
Also, Cepeda wound up hitting .297, 
the only time in his big-league career 
he's been under .300, 

‘Meanwhile Mays was having a typi- 
eally brilliant year. The San Francis- 
cans were forced to accept him as a 
tremendous ballplayer and the New 
Yorkers could chortle, “I told you so.” 

In both San Francisco and New 
York, Cepeda unnecessarily suffered 
when compared with Mays. 

Altogether, 1960 was a miserable 
year. The Giants skidded from four 
games out of first place to 16 games 
out, and the newspapers carried 
rumors of our playboy antics on and 
off the field. 

Cepeda and I certainly came in for 
our share. I wasn’t hitting and Cepeda 
wasn’t fielding, and it was easy to 
make us the goats. Additionally, I was 
attacked on another front. That's how 
I know how Cepeda feels today about 
unreasonable criticism. 

One of the rumors about the Giants 
was that we'd all turned into high- 
rolling gamblers. Our clubhouse motto 
was reported to have been, “Shut up 
and deal,” 


I was labeled the ring-leader. 

Was the report true? Man, I don’t 
eyen know how to play solitaire. 

Treally don’t understand the papers. 
Why did they begin to lower the boom 
on Cepeda after that 1960 season? He 
was criticized for living it up in the 
night clubs, He was reported to be 
seen lapping up the booze and playing 
the bongo drums after hours, with a 
chick on each arm. Somebody pinned 
the nickname “Cha Cha” onto him. 

Like my own, Cepeda’s reputation 
stuck—and so unfairly. We were next- 
door neighbors for two years, and he’d 
be a guest in my house and J in his, 
I can tell you that man is no drinker, 
in my house, in his, or ina night club, 

Yes, of course he likes jazz. So do I. 
Each of us has a record collection and 
we'll swap the new albums when they 
come out. And yes, Cepeda likes to go 
to San Francisco's North Beach area 
and hear a new group. I dare say he 
has been seen in a night club after 
midnight. When you work at night, as 
a baseball player frequently does, it’s 
tough to get anywhere until after 
midnight. 

Should Cepeda shut the door on the 
rest of his life, close out the things he 
enjoys, just because he plays base- 
ball? Hardly. So where's the beef? 

‘Another thing, in his case, he loses 
his baseball tensions with jazz, so I 
have to believe it’s good for him to 
visit a night club. Cepeda isn’t the 
kind to fret about a losing game, but 
he is sensitive about his own perform- 
ance when he’s had an off day, And 
about what will be said. So if he can 
work off his anxieties listening to 
jazz, 1 think he benefits. 

Maybe he is too sensitive for his 
own good. I’ve learned to shrug phil- 
osophically. I even think that some- 
times the criticism helps a ballplayer. 
When I was under attack, my fan mail 
tripled, It helps a player a lot to know 
that good, bad or indifferent, he’s 
made a lot of friends. So I pretty 
much take criticism in stride. 

Cepeda frets. When someone attacks 
him unjustly, he looks for a way to 
hit back, Umpire Babe Pinelli called 
him a ‘crybaby’ in a 1959 magazine 
article, and Cepeda, hurt and bewild- 
ered, sounded off about umpires. In 
1961, former manager Bill Rigney was 
reported to have said Cepeda “lacked 
desire.” Cepeda lashed back in a 
newspaper interview paying Rigney 
“had no guts.” Rigney later denied he 
had criticized Cepeda, but the damage 
was done, Cepeda had acquired the 
reputation as a hot-head, 

Sure, he loses his temper once in 
a while. Who doesn’t? But usually Or- 
Jando is a good-natured, bubbling 
guy. I'll say this, he’d much rather 
smile than frown. And it’s just too 
bad a lot of people have come to think 
of him as a hot-tempered pop-off. It 
simply isn’t true. 


Cepeda has another disadvantage, 
His English still is uncertain so there 
have been many times when he’s just 
preferred to say nothing than try to 
express himself and either haye it 
come out wrong or have it misunder~ 
stood. So he’s acquired the reputation 
of being aloof and surly, which is any- 
thing but the truth. He’s one of the 
best-liked players on the club and, 
with people he feels he can trust, 
there’s simply nothing he won't do to 
help. 

You can see that on the field dur- 
ing almost every game. He'll trot to 
the mound to steady a pitcher who's 
in trouble or working too fast, And 
he bats behind me, so. he’s. in the 
on-deck circle when I'm up there 
swinging, He’s always hollering words 
of encouragement to me, rooting for 
me, Same way when he’s in the dug- 
out. Cepeda’s shouting out, pulling for 
the man at bat. Incidentally, he’s no 
bench jockey. He seldom if ever rides 
the opposing team, which is scarcely 
what you'd expect’ if he were a ‘hot- 
tempered pop-off,’ 

I'm really mystified by the criticism 
that Cepeda is no team man. Maybe 
that one started in 1960, too. It was a 
nightmare of a season and there was 
very little team cohesion. If Cepeda 
was guilty of going it alone, so was 
almost everyone else. 

Maybe it was because Cepeda 
played winter ball in Puerto Rico, So 
people figured he came to the Giants’ 
training camp extra tired and thus 
was letting the team down, But I think 
Cepeda is one of the few who is 
helped by winter ball, He is prone to 
put on weight and playing baseball in 
the winter aceeps him in good shape. 

When Alvin Dark was named man- 
ager for the 1961 season, it was ob- 
vious some changes would be made, 
One of the first came my way. ; 

It was clear Cepeda was having his 
troubles in the outfield. It was ob- 
viously foolish to leave him out there, 
but it was equally foolish to bench 
him and take his hitting power out of 
the lineup. 

So one day Dark said to me, “Start. 
learning how to play the outfield.” 

“You've gotta be joking,” I replied. 

He wasn't. And I moved to left field. 

I asked one veteran how I should 
play the left-field fence, “With a 
cigarette and a blindfold,” he said. 

The Giants as a team did consider- 
ably better in 1961 and so did Cepeda, 
perhaps because he was relieved of 
the burden of shifting to the outfield. 
Cepeda finished at .311 (Mays ended 
up at .304), had 46 homers (to 40 for 
Mays) and 142 RBI (123 for Mays). 
Qrlando led the National League in 
both home runs and RBI. Cepeda 
promptly asked for more money. He 
was a major holdout as 1962 spring 
training opened. 

That brought on howls of protest 
from fans and press. Cepeda was 
called “uncooperative and jealous of 
Mays.” That was the year Willie was 


paid a reported $90,000, and this, 
coupled with Cepeda’s holdout, ap- 
parently conyinced some people Ce- 
peda wanted to be in the top-flight 
salary bracket, too. 

Now let's get one thing straight. No- 
body, I said nobody, on the Giants is 
jealous of Willie Mays’ salary, As far 
as I'm concerned, he earns every cent 
he gets, 

There’s one other thing about every 
Giant's relationship with Mays, No- 
body is competing with him.’On the 
contrary, we're all working for the 
same goal, 

Cepeda said as much to Bob Stevens 
of the San Francisco Chronicle one 
day, “Me, jealous of Mays?” Cepeda 
snorted, “That’s bush, How can I be 
jealous of a man that good?” 


EVERTHELESS, a lot of people 

seemed to think that Cepeda re- 
sented Mays, There’s a story circulat- 
ing that when the Giants returned to 
the Polo Grounds for the first time 
since they’d moved west, Mays re- 
ceived a standing ovation while the 
rest of us heard only mild applause, 
Cepeda is supposed’ to have pouted 
jealously for a week and refused to 
speak to Mays. 

T'll tell you that's sheer nonsense. I 
doubt Cepeda gave a passing thought 
to measuring the applause, 

We won the National League Cham- 
pionship in 1962, and missed winning 
the Series. Cepeda hit .306 with 35 
homers and 114 RBI—and he was 
abused worse than eve 

That winter, the criticism focused 
on a few isolated weeks—the stretch 
run, the playoff series against the 
Dodgers, and the World Series, 

By this time, Cepeda was a full- 
time first-baseman, And he was doing 
a great job at a difficult position, 

There are many tough plays to 
make at first. Any throw to first that’s 
off target causes trouble. The meanest 
play of all is the throw that's high and 
down the line. The first-baseman must 
leave his feet to make the catch, come 
down in time to tag the runner, and 
still not get knocked into right field 
by the runner, who has access to the 
base line. Cepeda, with tremendous 
strength and agility, is downright per- 
fect on this play. 

Another time the first-baseman 
risks his neck is holding a runner on 
with a lefthanded hitter like Eddie 
Mathews at bat. Normally, I'd play 
on the edge of the right-field grass, 
a safer position than 90 feet from 
where Mathews is aching to cram one 
down my throat, But Cepeda hangs 
in there and more often than not will 
grab off the screamer that a left- 
handed hitter smashes down the line. 

One of the trickiest plays for a first- 
baseman is coming in for a dribbler 
hit wide of the pitcher, and then feed- 
ing the pitcher for the putout at first. 
There are ten pitchers on the Giant 
staff, and six have different ideas of 
how they should be fed. Cepeda knows 
what they want and gets the ball 
where they want it. 

As I said earlier, the 3-6-3 double 
play (first to short to first) is one of 
the hardest plays a first-baseman is 
expected to make. Cepeda had a lot 
of trouble with the play early in his 
career, He’s righthanded and had to 
turn before he could throw, Four 
limes out of five, he would wing the 
ball into left field and the runner 
would scoot on around to third. But. 
Cepeda worked hard to control his 
throw and now waits a split second 
longer to make sure of his throw. 


Cepeda is exceptionally good at 
chasing pop fouls. At_ Candlestick 
Park, the afternoon sun sits right over 
the rim of the Stadium and the first- 
baseman must look directly into it 
while he's shagging pops. Sometimes 
he can lose the ball completely in the 
sun, Cepeda seldom, if ever, loses one. 

I think Bill White of the St. Louis 
Cardinals is the best defensive first- 
baseman in the National League, head 
and shoulders above the rest of the 
field. But 'd rate Orlando Cepeda as 
second best first-baseman in the NL. 

I must admit I’ve rarely heard criti- 
cism of Cepeda’s defensive ability. 
The complaints, especially in our pen- 
nant year of 1962, ws directed at 
Cepeda’s supposed inability to hit in 
the clutch, 

Cepeda has been criticized because, 
with a man on first and less than two 
out, he doesn’t bunt or try to hit be- 
hind the runner, That's not his job. 
He’s a long-ball hitter, He's supposed 
to take a full cut except in rare situ- 
ations dictated by the manager, The 
Davenports and Pagans are supposed 
to sacrifice or hit-and-run, 

In 1962, we tied the Dodgers and 
entered a playoff, which we won, 2-1, 
to go on into the Series. Cepeda, it 
was claimed, contributed very little 
in the stretch run and even less in 
either the playoff or the Series, 

Tll argue that. But first, let’s back 
up in that 1962 season. 

We started off fast, winning 40 of 
our first 55 games, Then we went into 
what San Francisco writers like to 
call our “traditional June Swoon,” We 
lost six straight, 12 of our next 16, and 
spent most of June and July stum- 
bling around, Cepeda, who had hit a 
tremendous .350 for the first half of 
the season, tailed off too, but few men 
can continue at a .350 clip. 

In mid-August, we hit another sour 
spell and lost, six of eight games going 
into Philadelphia, Far from pennant 
contenders, we were 3% games out of 
first place and some of the Giants 
were beginning to figure out what the 
Series share would be for the second= 
place team, or even the third, 

On August 24, we started a_three- 
game set in Philadelphia, And Orlando 
Cepeda took over. He won that. three- 
game series virtually single-handedly. 
He hit nine for 13, had four homers 
and three doubles among his nine hits, 
and batted in eight runs, 

We left Philadelphia, our enthusi- 
asm renewed, our hopes fired again, 
We had been dispirited, almost ready 
0 quit. Cepeda picked us up off the 

oor, 


POBGER playoll? ‘There wouldn't 
have been one without Cepeda’s 
early-season, devastating _ hitting. 
There certainly wouldn’t have been 
one without Cepeda in that August 
series in Philadelphia, 

He was unquestionably in a batting 
slump during the final days of the 
season. He was dog-tired. But, slump 
or no slump, just having him in the 
lineup constitutes a threat. With Mays, 
McCovey and Cepeda hitting third, 
fourth and fifth, no pitcher has a 
chance to let up, to relax an instant, 

They say Cepeda failed to deliver 
against Los Angeles in the stretch run, 
Well, over the season, Orlando hit 
.253 against the Dodgers; Mays hit .260 
—no earth-shaking difference. 

And in the playoff itself, far from 
choking in the clutch, Cepeda actually 
got us into the World Series, 

It was the third and final game of 
the playoffs. We went into the ninth 


inning, trailing 4-2. A single, a force 
out, and two walks (one to me) filled 
the bases, Willie Mays came up and 
banged a murderous drive off relief 
pitcher Ed Roebuck’s glove for a run- 
scoring single. 

The Dodger lead was cut to 4-3, and 
the bases still were full. The Dodgers 
brought in Stan Williams, Cepeda tied 
into a pitch and lined it far out to 
right field, the perfect spot. The run- 
ner on third tagged and scored, the 
runner on second moved to third, and 
the game was tied, 4-4. 

The Giants went on to win, 6-4, on 
two more walks and an error, But the 
point is that Cepeda got us that one 
with the long ball that drove in the 
tying run, He turned the pressure 
right onto the Dodger pitcher and it 
was too much, 

The World Series? His critics say he 
choked in the clutch again. They sneer 
that he batted only .158. But, if you'll 
recall, it was a pitchers’ series. Mickey 
Mantle hit .120, Roger Maris .174, 
Willie Mays .250 and McCovey .200. 
The Yankee team hitting was only 
.199 and the Giant team average was 
1226. Why single out Cepeda? 


Now. let’s look at the positive side. The 
Series went seven games. Without 
Cepeda, the Yankees might have won 
in six, The Giants were trailing, three 
games to two, going into the October 
15 game at Candlestick Park, 

The Yanks’ Whitey Ford was facing 
us in that showdown. Cepeda had 
gone a brutal 0 for 12 to date, and was 
really be! hounded by his critics. 

Choke? Not that man. In the second 
inning, he singled off Ford to drive in 
a run for a 2-0 San Francisco lead, 
and then scored our third run—which 
eventually turned out to be the win- 
ning run, In the fourth inning, he 
doubled off Ford to bat in another 
Giant run, He singled again in the 
fifth, and the World Series, far from 
belonging to the Yanks in six games, 
was tied up. 

OF course Cepeda sometimes leaves 
men on base in critical situations. So 
do I. So does Mays. But let me point 
this out. Last season, Cepeda had 97 
RBI, In 1962 he had 114 RBI. In 1961, 
he led the National League in RBI 
with 142, 

There is one more statistic that is 
particularly revealing when you talk 
about clutch hitting. This is for the 
1963 season and has 1o do with indi- 
vidual hits that actually WON a game. 

Willie Mays had 11, MeCovey had 
12. Orlando Cepeda had 13, Yet this is 
the man the critics claim should be 
traded away as carelessly as a dozen 
golf balls. 

I predicted a long time ago that 
Cepeda would win the National 
League Dating baronet one of 
these seasons. Maybe this will be the 
year. For the first time, he’s had a full 
spring training, uninterrupted by in- 
jury or holdout. 

I think in the past he’s been as 
good as anybody could expect. How- 
ever, I do think he’s blessed with the 
ability to have even better years. 

I hope he does. I'd like to see his 
critics quieted. And I'll add one thing 
more: The National League is too 
tough to predict a pennant for any 
team, but if the Giants are anywhere 
near the top this year, you can bet 
that Orlando Cepeda had a large part 
in getting them there. 

As. T’ve said, since the day in 1955 
when we both broke into baseball, 
I've admired that man, Cepeda, 

—is— 
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THE BIG-LEAGUE MAP FIVE YEARS FROM TODAY 


(Continued from page 27) 
both leagues. He had called me, but 
the man behind the gun on the other 
side was Del Webb. He's a pretty re- 
sourceful gentleman. Don’t ever un- 
derestimate him, I'll tell you that. And 
I like him.” 

That Walter F. O'Malley, the man 
who had earned the eternal detesta- 
tion of Branch Rickey, and vice-versa, 
because of their pfffit as co-owners of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers years before; 
that O'Malley would condescend to 
phone Rickey, asking for a meeting, 
illustrates the compelling reaction that 
the voice from Capitol Hill can have 
on baseball men. 


New, more of Rickey on that request 
for the historic meeting which led 
to the first expansion of the majors 
since the formation of the American 
League almost 60 years before: 

“When O’Malley called me on the 
telephone and mentioned that this 
committee of the American and Na- 
tional League wanted to meet with 
me, as the president at that time of 
the Continental League, of the pro- 
posed Continental League, I said to 
Mr. O'Malley, ‘No.’ I said I would 
meet with him only if eight clubown- 
ers would attend—eight Continental 
League owners. I did not feel a free- 
dom of authority in speaking for eight 
men in our state of organization then. 

“Well, I would say two or three days 
elapsed, and word came back to me 
that the owners were invited to the 
meeting. I then took up with our eight 
owners and told them what the facts 
were. I advised them to meet with 
them. I felt that there would be some 
compromise offer that would be very 
inviting.” 

The meeting was held in Chicago, in 


August of 1959. 

“And there was beautifully present- 
ed by the committees of both leagues, 
a proposition. There were four mem- 
bers of the American League, and four 
of the National, which is half the own- 
ership, but there was a definite un- 
derstanding that these committees 
represented the leagues, and there 
wasn’t any doubt in the minds of any- 
body at that time that whatever was 
done at that meeting would be car- 
ried out by both leagues. 

“There was an acceptance of that 
belief that was charming. Convincing. 
I believed it too, at the time. I thor- 
oughly did. 

“They would take two clubs; each 
would take two clubs of our present 
cities and of our present ownership, 
with an agreement that within—and 
four years was mentioned, and it could 
be done in that time said the owner of 
the Milwaukee club, Lou Perini— 
four years. each league would expand 
again to take in the remaining cities of 
the Continental League, again with 
our ownership. 

“Well, it was mentioned by me, and 
I think it was mentioned by somebody 
else—I think it was Walter O’Malley— 
that four years might be changed.” 

This apparent evasiveness regarding 
the future fate of the CL cities that 
were not to be taken in that day, led 
to bitter words, Rickey recalls. Don 
Grant, head of the New York group, 
and certain of inclusion in the NL with 
the first expansive wave, went to work 
for the underdogs. He insisted upon a 
definite commitment, in years, for the 
inclusion of those CL members who 
were to be bypassed this time. 

This led to internal strife among CL 
members. Grant and another CL rep- 
resentative had words, “bad words” as 
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“It was a fair decision, I'm protesting to be colorful.” 


Rickey recalls it, “because the other 
gentleman felt he could get the com- 
mitment from them later.” 

In writing? 

“Well, writing wasn’t mentioned,” 
says Rickey, “but Grant wanted a de- 
clarative agreement, rather than the 
use of the word ‘reasonable time.’ 
Everybody there felt that everyone's 
word there was good.” 

The firm commitment was not ob- 
tained, 

“Tt was nebulous,” says Rickey, “but 
there was a general understanding of 
good will, of common purpose.” 

There was a temporary adjournment 
while the Continentals caucused to 
consider the expansion offer—two now 
in each league, and two later. Just 
later, in all good faith. 

“Everybody knew,” says Rickey, 
“that New York would be Number 
One in the National, and the other was, 
in all probability, Houston, because of 
its apparent readiness with program 
and plan. 

“TI said to them, ‘now the two of you 
who accept the invitation to join the 
National, and the two of you who ac- 
cept the invitation to join the Amer- 
ican League, which I thought was 
genuine on the part of the American 
League at the time...” 


THERE followed a meaningful Rick- 
eyan digression: 

*"_. which was on the part of the 
National League, but which was not 
on the part of the American League, 
which I said publicly and in writing at 
the time, and which has never been 
answered; never been denied by the 
American League. Their breach of 
faith; never been denied.” 

Having made that point—a con- 
demnation of the American League 
renege to the Continental League in- 
terests which Rickey can never forgive 
nor forget—he returned to the story: 

“Well, I said the four of you who 
shall aecept and be invited, shall have 
my continuous commiseration, and I 
said the four of you who are not in- 
vited shall have my immediate con- 
gratulations.” 

Someone in the room said to Rickey: 
“Then I take it that you are definitely 
against acceptance of the offer.” 

“Well, it’s the end of the Continental 
League,” Rickey recalls having said, 
“but I have in mind now the logical 
conclusion of the Continental League. 
I know it can be done, and the induce- 
ments being offered now are small 
compared with what will be offered 
when we finally become more of a 
reality. 

“And so I said, but I do not have 
money, and I am not risking it, and 
the men here who are pledging them- 
selves for a great deal of money, I 
shall not at all oppose. I shall cooper- 
ate with you in every way I know 
how. 

“You are at least compelling ex- 
pansion.” 

And so it was agreed, and the Na- 
tional League, meeting first, chose 
New York and Houston. 

“The American League,” says Rick- 
ey with abiding contempt, “in no way, 
not even half way, kept its word 
with the Continental League. They 
went into Los Angeles, which was not 
one of us, and they went into Wash- 
ington, which was not one of us. And 
when they say they went into Minne- 
apolis—they did not! They moved the 
existing Washington ciub in Minne- 
apolis, and moved a new group into 
Washington; not our group.” 

That is the history of it—and like all 


history, certain chapters of it are 
shabby. 

But what of the future? What of the 
promises made, however nebulous, to 
the bypassed cities of the Continental 
League? What of Denver, and Buffalo, 
and Toronto, and Atlanta, and Dallas- 
Ft, Worth? 

You do not hear their mention in 
baseball circles these days. You have 
not heard of them in the past year or 
more, except when you hear of Atlanta 
attempting to lure an existing fran- 
chise from a low-attendance city. But 
such is not expansion, What has hap- 
pened to that dream of American 
growth? Are the Lords of Baseball 
perfectly contented to go along, in- 
definitely, with their cumbersome ten- 
team leagues? 


other cities equally capable of expan- 
sion are not included; not even con- 
sidered, 

_“They admit the principle of expan- 
sion in taking the two, and then be- 
cause they are not compelled to do 
anything more, they do nothing more. 
And they will do nothing more!” 

That, then, is the situation. A com- 
plete inertia has gripped baseball. 
They are prospering, the Lords of 
Baseball, and when they prosper, they 
make no move to rock the boat. It must 
be rocked for them, by those little old 
boat-rockers down in Washington. 

_ If it is to be done, this next expan- 
sion step, how shall it be done? 

There must be a transitional step, it 
is generally agreed; the ten-team 
leagues blown to 12-team leagues of 

two six-team divisions each. Then, a 
spinning off into three leagues of eight 
teams apiece, with a return to the 
154-game schedule to be followed by 
a round-robin World Series involving 
the three pennant-winners, 


per how do you take 24 franchises 
and deal them into three piles of 
eight that all 24 clubowners will be 
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happy with? You can’t—and that is 
an immense stumbling block. 

ive me the four new franchis 
says Rickey, meaning the Mets, An- 
gels, Senators and Houston, “and I will 
get you four more cities within 60 
days’ to form a third league. Within 
30 days!” 

And then, in the next breath, Rickey 
admits he would run into trouble. 
“One National League owner has told 
me he would not go into any expansion 
unless I am in the league with the New 
York City club.” 

Commissioner Ford Frick concurs 
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with Rickey in recognizing that the 
human factor, the desire of certain 
owners to pick their company, stands 
in the way of eventual expansion to 
three leagues, Frick has always been 
a strong proponent of the two-twelves- 
with-sub-division-of-six goal. 

“T just cannot see four clubs willing 
to drop out of their present competi- 
tion to join forces with four new 
nue It just isn’t human nature,” says 


r 
In looking back, Frick says it would 
have been a good idea to have put in 
writing, at the time of the original 
expansion, that the four newest fran- 
chises would eventually spin off to 
join forces with four new cities in a 
third eight-team league, 

“But that was not done,” says Frick, 
“and so you cannot make those clubs 
leave the league they are now in, You 
cannot say to an owner ‘you have to 
move’ You can only say, ‘you cannot 
move.’” 

Rickey, who heretofore has opposed 
the 12-team structure, now says: “I 
believe you must go to 12 before you 
can go to three eights—but how many 
years that will take, I don’t know.” 

This is the time, 1964, when the next 
serious step should be up for consid- 
eration on the expansion timetable. 
And yet, you hear nary a word of ex- 
pansion at major-league meetings. 

“[ won't make a guess when it will 
come,” says Commissioner Frick, who 
is serving his last year and a bit on the 
job, “but there are lots of towns get- 
ting ready, it appears.” 

Getting ‘ready for expansion, or to 
steal an existing franchise, he was 
asked? 

“That's a good question,” he said. 
“Probably a little of both.” 

The theft will come first. It is so 
much easier. 
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THE 1969 ALL-STAR TEAM 


(Continued from page 19) 
has are outstanding, but the league 
does not have many young stars. 

ITEM: Of the 14 players on the 
team, seven were Yankees or Dodgers, 
another illustration of the growing 
strength of the two powerful organiza- 
tions that have won four of the last 
five world championships. 

On a more personal level, some of 
the men polled had intriguing reasons 
for not picking certain players for 
1969 stardom. 

Jimmie Hall; “He's been knocking 
around a long time: those 30-some-odd 
home runs he hit last year, you can’t 
dismiss them, but maybe the league's 
going to find out what kept him in the 
minors so long.” 

Felipe Alou; “He would be young 
enough [34] in 1969, I guess, but 
Felipe’s not interested enough in base- 
ball. He's talked about quitting, May~ 
be he will.” 

Willie Davis: “He could be as great 
as Tommy, but he won't listen to ad- 
vice, he won't take help,” 

Al Kaline: “He'll be 34 in 1969, and 
I'd pick him if I wasn’t afraid he'll 
erack that head of his wide open run~ 
ning into a wall after a fly ball in an 
18-1 game.” 

Dean Chance: “He might be a great 
pitcher if he stays away from the Bo 

elinskys. 

Joe Pepitone: “It’s OK to be the 
club comic in the clubhouse, but when 
you get out onto the field you got to 
be serious, T just wonder if Joe is 
serious enough’ about this game.” 

Ron Hunt: “A lot of people rave 
about him, but a lot of managers think 
he looks awfully dead out there.” 

In making their choices, most of 
those polled insisted on a “barring- 
injuries” hedge, “And,” said one man- 
“T think it's obvious that a few 
players who are now in the minors— 
or some with just a little big-league 


experience—will be All-Stars in 1969, 
But since I haven't seen them play, [ 
can’t pick them.” 

Thus minor leaguers and 1964 
rookies were barred from the voting. 
But for the record these got high 
praise from some of the voters: the 
Giants’ Jim Hart and Jesus Alou, the 
White Sox’ Don Buford, Detroit’s 
Willie Horton, Philadelphia's Rich 
Allen, 

They will have to wait. Here is the 
experts’ 1969 All-Star team. 

CATCHER: Bill Freehan, Detroit 

A decade ago scouts advised fathers 
to “raise your boy to be a catcher: 
that’s what everybody's looking for,” 
Apparently the fathers listened; rarely 
have we had so many promising young 
catchers in the big leagu 

The glut made it easier to  dis~ 
count today’s two top catchers, Elston 
Howard and Earl Battey—Howard be- 
cause of his age (35) and Battey 
because he puts on weight too easily 
(“he'll go quickly,” predicted one 
coach). 

Of the young ‘uns, the voters liked 
the 22-year-old Freehan the best. “He 
has good power and he has all the 
moves behind the plate,” said one 
writer. “He reminds me of Bill Dickey 
at his age.” 

“Freehan will have to learn to stop 
swinging at so many bad balls,” said 
a manager. “But he’s the best young 
defensive catcher I’ve ever seen, He 
knows all ithe mechanics of catching 
right now.” 

‘A step behind Freehan in the voting 
were the Angels’ Bob Rodgers and the 
Cardinals’ Tim McCarver, “Rodgers 
proved he could hit in this.league in 
1962 [.258], but he was hurt and out 
most of last season,” said a coach. “If 
T didn’t worry that he might be 
injury-prone, T'd pick him over Free- 
han.” As for McCarver, “only his 
throwing has to improve," said a vet- 
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eran catcher. “He’s going to be a good 
hitter and a great receiver. He’s got 
that rare gift—he communicates with 
a pitcher.” 

A sizeable bloc of voters liked the 
Giants’ Tom Haller. “He’s got more 
power than any of them,” said a pitch- 
er. Boosters of the Reds’ Johnny Ed- 
wards pointed out that “he didn’t look 
like a hitter when he first came up 
[1961], but look at the way he’s 
improving [.259 last season].” The 
Braves’ Joe Torre could be the best of 
them all, insisted a few, if his weight 
doesn’t balloon him to first base or 
vight out of the league. Two outside 
choices; the Orioles’ John Orsino, the 
White Sox’ J, C. Martin, 

FIRST BASE: Willie McCovey, San 
Francisco Giants 

Only four men made the serious 
voting: the Yanks’ Joe Pepitone, who 
is 23; the Cardinals’ Bill White (30); 
the Giants’ Orlando Cepeda (26) and 
Willie McCovey (26). But there were 
big question marks raised about three 
of them: 

White: At 35 will he be too old? 

Cepeda: Right now he can’t make 
all the plays at first base and his atti- 
tude toward the game is in question, 
Can either his fielding or his attitude 
be expected to improve five years 
from now? 

Pepitone; He's the youngest, he has 

ower, he seems to be improving, but 
how good is his fielding? And isn’t he 
likely to move to the outfield, his 
original position, when Mantle is 
through? 

There were also question marks 
about McCovey. Will he be moved 
from the outfield back to first—by 
the Giants or some other club? How 
good a fielding first-baseman he? 
Has the old moody McCovey really 
changed? 

“You have to go with McCovey,” 
said a manager, to whom I repeated 
those questions. “In five years he'll 
have slowed up so much in the out= 
field that the Giants, or whoever has 
him, will have to put him at first base. 
Secondly, he only gets moody when 
they don’t play him. But the big thing 
is this: The guy's got more power 
than Cepeda and maybe anybody else 
in baseball, He hit 44 out last year 
and now he looks like he’s found him- 
self as a hitter, He used to be streaky 
and strike out a lot, but not any more. 

SECOND BASE: Bobby Richardson, 
New York Yankees 

“Bobby’s only 28 now,” said the 
veteran infielder, “and look at him. 
He’s in great shape, takes good care 
of himself. At 33 he won't be far off 
his peak. The big thing about Bobby 
is this: He's so natural quick, he hasn’t 
had to cheat yet, you know, shading 
the hitters a Speck here and a speck 
there, In five years he'll be cheating, 
but he won't be losing anything, since 
the cheating will make up for what he 
lost in quickness, And he's strong with 
the stick, stronger than people think. 
He can have the kind of year at 33 
that Dick Groat had last season,” 

Pressing Bobby was Cincinnati’s 
young Pete Rose. “Another Stanky,” 
said one ballplayer. “Not much nat- 
ural talent but great determination. 
Never gets down on himself when he’s 
not hitting. He may have to watch his 
weight, and he’s got to learn not to 
go toward second base on the double 
play the same way every time. The 
runners know where he’s going to be, 
and one day somebody’s going to rack 
him good,” 

Two bags’ lengths behind Rose: the 
Mets’ Ron Hunt, “Sure,” says a piteh- 


er, “maybe he does look lifeless out 
there sometimes, but this kid‘ isn’t 
afraid of anything. Sometimes I think 
he likes being knocked down. He's got 
great potential as a hitter; he’s behind 
Rose now but he'll pass him in five 
years.” 

Among the other also-rans were 
Boston's Chuck Schilling (“has to 
learn to hit the low ball’), St. Louis’ 
Julian Javier (“he’s 28 and looks like 
he’s at his peak”). 

SHORTSTOP: Jim Fregosi, Los An- 
geles Angels 

“Right now you'd have to pick 
Zoilo Versalles over Fregosi,” said a 
manager. “But in five years Fregosi is 
going to pass Versalles. Zorro is spec- 
tacular but erratic. Jim is steadier, has 
one of the best arms in the business, 
and when he learns to take his time 
on throws, he’ll be as good in the field 
as Versalles, At bat he’s bigger and 
stronger than Zorro, He showed last 
season he could hit [.280]. When he 
learns the league he'll be up among 
the top ten hitters,” 

Far behind in the voting were the 
Reds’ Leo Cardenas (“was 1963 an off- 
year or is he really a .235 hitter?”), 
Washington's Ed Brinkman (“he has 
to find a little more about himself”), 
the Giants’ Jose Pagan (“he'll be 34, 
without the range that's his strong suit 
now”), and the Phils’ Bobby Wine (“a 
possibility if he could improve his 
timing at bat”), 

, THIRD BASE: Max Alvis, Cleve-~ 
and 

‘This was a tough fight. Most every- 
one agreed that Brooks Robinson of 
Baltimore was the best third-baseman 
in baseball right now. He's only 27. 
Would he still be best at 32? 

By aslim margin, the voters said no, 
picking Cleveland’s Max Alvis to pass 
Robinson. “He can be another Kenny 
Keltner,” said one sportscaster. “He'll 
hit more home runs than Brooks, he’s 
faster, and he’s getting better with the 
glove. He throws real well, but like 
most kids he’s erratic and unsure of 
himself on slow ground balls. But all 
he needs is more experience.” 

National Leaguers voted heavily for 
the Cubs’ Ron Santo, who's only. 24, 
two years younger than Alvis. “But 
Santo will never be the fielder that 
Alvis will be,” said a reporter who 
has watched both. “Santo can fly and 
hit with power, but Alvis will match 
him with the bat and run rings around 
him with the glove.” 

White Sox star Pete Ward got few 
votes. “He'll always be a fine hitter,” 
said a long-time infielder, “but he’s no 
third-baseman. If they leave him 
there, he'll end up in traction. In five 
years, he'll probably be a first-base- 
man,” 

A few voted for the Twins’ Rich 
Rollins. “But he doesn’t have the 
range of most third-basemen,” said a 
manager, “and he seems to get hurt 
a lot.” The Pirates’ young Bob Bailey 
collapsed under pressure last season, 
said one coach, “but he has tremen- 
dous power. Sure, he’s not much of a 
fielder, but neither was Eddie Mathews 
when he first came up. In five years 
this boy could be another Mathews.” 

OUTFIELD: Carl Yastrzemski, 

Boston Red Sox 

Tom Tresh, New York Yankees 

Tommy Davis, Los Angeles Dodgers 

Those names tattled off the tongues 
of four of every five voters, “Tommy 
Davis was born with a hitting in- 
stinct,” said one coach, “the way some 
people are born with blue eyes. He 
just can’t help it. And he'll still be 
hitting in five years,” 


Tommy Tresh will play center field, 
predicted the voters, replacing Mickey 
Mantle in the Yankee lineup. “He's 
steady,” said a pitcher. “There are no 
wide fluctuations in his play over a 
season. The only thing is, he’s got 
heavy legs and that kind can go fast. 
What Tom has to do is learn the short 
cuts, so he isn’t going all out all the 
time.” 

“Yasirzemski is going to be hitting 
.300 for a long time,” said a coach, 
"and I like this about him: He doesn’t 
let down on the road. He plays that 
left-field wall real good in Fenway 
Park, but he’s just_as good a fielder 
away from Boston, What he has to do, 
though, is stop getting red-necked at 
himself when he isn’t hitting.” 

loud minority, however, argued 
that Al Kaline will be the All-Star 
rightfielder in 1969, even though he'd 
be 34 years old. “Al plays this gami 
with the same zip he had five ye 
ago,” said one player. “When Willie 
Mays and Stan Musial were 29, you 
knew they'd be All-Stars in five years, 
and Al Kaline is the same kind of 
ballplayer.” 

Hank Aaron will have 35 candles on 
his birthday eake in 1969, but a few 
thought he'd still be an All-Star. “I 
doubt it,” said a 37-year-old veteran. 
“He'll still be a good hitter, but you 
don’t find many All-Stars at’ 35.” 

Vada Pinson will be only 30 in 1969, 
yet he received only a scattering of 
Votes. “The Reds spoiled him rotten,” 
said one pitcher, “Some ballplayers 
fade because their physical tools give 
out on them, even before they're 30. 
I think Pinson will fade because his 
mental drive, or whatever you want to 
eall it, will give out by the time he's 


A clutch of voters went strongly for 
the Cubs’ Billy Williams, only 25, “and 
the best ballolever on the club,” in the 
opinion of one writer, St. Louis’ Curt 
Flood and Cleveland's Vie Davalillo 
had admirers, whi two coaches 
thought Willie Mays still would be 
an All-Star at 38. But no one men- 
tioned Mickey Mantle, who would be 
a year younger, and only a few named 
Roger Maris, who would be only 34, 
“Rog has that thick middle,” said one 
manager, “that can ruin a home-run 
swing.” 

PITCHERS: Sandy Koufax, 

Los Angeles Dodgers 

Don Drysdale, Los Angeles Dodgers 

Jim Bouton, New York Yankees 

Al Downing, New York Yankees 

Jim Maloney, Cincinnati Reds 

Juan Marichal, San Francisco Giants 

Everybody ticked off four names 
quickly when the talk swung to pitch- 
ers: Koufax, Drysdale, Bouton and 
Downing. “Except for Downing,” ex- 
plained a pitching coach, “all are right 
out of the mold of great pitchers. Each 
started with great stuff, but each came 
slowly, trying to find himself for sev- 
eral years. Then, at about 25, 26 or 27, 
it all suddenly came together and 
they're All-Stars. Barring arm trou- 
ble, you can expect that each one will 
have seven or eight great years ahead 
of him. 

“Downing arrived earlier; he had a 
great year last’ season when he was 
only 23. But he throws a live ball, and 
I expect he’ll get even better over the 
next two, three years, and then he’ll 
be among your best pitchers for an- 
other seven or eight. , 

“What all of them have is that ex- 
tra stuff. You take some pitchers, say 
like Johnny Antonelli. They have 
great stuff and they win 20 for a few 
seasons, But then they reach 30 and 
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they lose a little off their stuff, and 
now they’re only ,500 pitchers, Drys- 
dale, Koufax and Bouton will be 30. 
or a little older in 1969. But they could 
lose a little off their stuff and still be 
a0egame winners—they have so much 
of it" 

Most National Leaguers picked Jim 
Maloney, who won 23 last year at the 
age of 23, “He throws as hard as Kou- 
fax,” said one hitter. “But when 
they're as young as he is, depending 
so much on the fastball, they’re in 
trouble if they lose something off the 
fastball. Like Mike McCormick. But 
let Maloney learn to control his break- 
ing stuff and he can be one of the great 
ones.” 

Now 26, Juan Marichal also came 
into his own in his mid-20s after 
struggling for several seasons. Last 
year he won 25. “He has everything 
right now,” said a sportswriter, “and 
he should be winning 20 in five years. 
The only thing about Juan, he throw: 
so much with his arm instead of his 
shoulder; that kind sometimes goes 
overnight.” 

Comments on other pitchers high in 
the voting: 

Steve Barber of the Orioles: “He 
could be an All-Star in 1969 if he 
could learn to throw a curveball. But 
it’s not easy for some of them. Warren 


Spahn never learned the curve, but 
Warren can throw a lot of other kinds 
of breaking stuff—sliders and things. 
Barber may have to be smart. enough 
to do the same thing.” 

Ray Culp of the Phils: “He's got the 
poise of a ten-year veteran out there, 
with a good slider to go with his fast 
ball. But he’s had a history of arm 
trouble.” 

Dick Ellsworth of the Cubs: “He's 
always had the fastball but he was 
lucky to come up with a screwball, 
Could be an All-Star in five years if 
he doesn’t lose something off the fast- 
ball by throwing the scroogie so much. 

Dick Radatz of the Red Sox: 
“Throws too hard to last long. The 
only relievers who stick around are 
the cuties.” 

Bill Monbouquette of the Red Sox: 
“A great competitor, but he’s just get- 
ting by with the stuff he has now. In 
five years he'll have lost the little 
margin that’s keeping him a winner.” 

Gary Peters of the White Sox: “He 
suddenly found himself at 26, but was 
last year just once in a lifetime for 
him? And he’s had back troubles.” 

Juan Pizarro of the White Sox: 
“He’s too much of a lefthander to 
figure out where he'll be tomorrow, 
never mind five years from now.” 

Bob Gibson of the Cardinals: “A 


real good athlete, But when he reaches 
back for his real fast stuff, he’s wide 
of the plate, And things ‘happen to 


him, like breaking his ankle im a 
batter's box, things that shouldn't 
happen,” 


Ray Washburn of the Cardinals: 
“Young and fast, but when they have 
arm trouble as young as he is, you’ve 
got to have doubts.” 

Denny Lemaster of the Braves: 
“Terrific potential, bul he gets mad 
easily and starts throwing home-run 
balls. He’s got to get a little smarter.” 

Claude Osteen of the Senators: 
“Only 24 and he’s been around the big 
leagues for a while, so maybe he’s 
learned something. He could be a year 
or two away from finding himself.” 

Jim Roland of the Twins: “He 
smokes that ball. And he’s only 21. 
Give him a few years ta work on his 
breaking pitches and get a better 
pee and he could be a star at 25 
or 26.” 


How close will this team match the 
real All-Star team of 1969? “I don’t 
know,” said one manager who partici- 
pated in the poll, “The only thing that 
Dm sure about for 1969 is that when 
Xf comes, somebody else'll have any 
job.” 

atte 


DENNIS RALSTON: “I'VE ALWAYS BEEN MOODY” 


(Continued from page 33) 
when she wasn’t attending USLTA 
functions, smiled as she walked out of 
the meeting and said, “The kid got 
his, all right.” The members later 
admitted that they had to do some- 
thing about this new intemperate 
trend that was ruining the image of 
tennis as a game for ladies and gentle- 
men. After all, Ellsworth Vines, Don 
Budge and Jack Kramer never did 
such things, 

Not even Ralston, himself, condones 
some of the antics he pulled on the 
way up the court of glory. But he 
thinks too much was made of the 
thing in Cleveland; just as he thinks 
too much was made of the things in 
Australia, Forest Hills and other 
places as well. You don’t expect the 
bad boy to admit he shouldn’t have 
put inks in the little girl’s hair, do you? 
Ralston was a very confused 18-year- 
old when he went home to Bakersfield, 
California, after his suspension. He 
had just been deprived of a chance to 
play in the Nationals, Hurt and angry, 
he had decided—rather boyishly—to 
get back at the USLTA by quitting, 
thus, he reasoned, depriving America 
of its greatest player. Dennis didn’t 
play for two months, He worried, was 
difficult to live with and he did seri- 
ously contemplate giving up the 
vacket he had taken up at age six, His 
father, Robert, helped alter that 
course, helping Dennis to mature. 
Which’ is really the only way you get 
young people to stop doing young 
things. 

Ralston’ 's trouble was not over once 
his suspension was lifted. Again he 
had trouble against the Mexicans, and 
again in a doubles match during an 
Inter-Zone Davis Cup match, This 
time it was in Mexico City, Dennis 
doublefaulted 18 times in the match 
against Osuna and Palafox. The Mexi- 
cans won, went on to beat the United 
States and people back home. said 
Ralston blew the whole thing. Again 
the young man was badly shaken and 


again he thought of quitting. But 
again he got over the hurt, It was 
easier this time because he could ex- 
plain his poor performance with the 
fact that he went into the hospital for 
a knee cartilage operation two months 
later, That's the excuse he used, but 
he had another one he wasn’t quite 
ready to admit, He was also suffering 
from a bad case of a lousy serve then. 
It is a case that only recently has been 
cured. 

Pancho Gonzales cured the serve, 
but it took a while before Ralston was 
ready to accept help from anyone, He 
listens now, which is a great improve- 
ment. But it would be foolish to ex- 
pect that as long as Ralston is playing 
amateur tennis he will ever be a po- 
lite, even-tempered, relaxed kind of 
player. He isn’t made that way. His 
recent marriage to Linda Shaw, a 
hometown sweetheart, and his recent 
success in Australia has made him 
more relaxed. The three years which 
have elapsed since the Cleveland and 
the Drake Hotel fiascos have mel- 
lowed him too. 

Ralston has made it and this is how 
it happened. There was a time two 
years ago when his own compatriots in 
tennis thought of Dennis as a truly 
Pe spoiled brat, 

Billy Talbert and McKinley sat to- 
gether on a wooden photographer’s 
fend at the West Side Tennis Club 
during the 1962 Nationals, They were 
staring down at Ralston, who was 
miuttering to himself in annoyance, 
rustratvd at his inability to master 
ney Reed, whose best years were 
ni:ig to be memories. “The boy 
isten to anyone,” Talbert said, 
He doesn’t understand that we want 
to help him.” Ralston lost the match, 
was doing pretty often in those 
alked off the court, dressed 
uickiy and rushed to make a plane 
back to California, 
t 's a lot of difference between 
in those days and now,” says 
moter, Gail Ralston, “Isn’t that 


usually what happens? The year: 
tween 19 and 21 make a big differ 
don’t they? That was a heartbreaking 
time in our lives, two years ago. Den- 
nis is a very sensitive boy. He is shy 
and sensitive and withdrawn.” 

Gail and Robert Ralston had Dennis 
on the tennis court. when he was in 
kindergarten. He played his first tour- 
nament that year and carried an 11- 
year-old to three sets. That's how it 
all began, “He was playing tennis all 
the time that kids were going to 
school dances and things like that,” 
Mrs, Ralston says. “He missed a lot, 1 
know. The four of us (Dennis’ mother, 
father, older sister, Roberta, and Den- 
nis, himself) played tennis together 
every weekend. Dennis likes to win, 
It’s always been that way with him, 
It has’ just taken him a little longer to 
learn not to get mad. We've been 
lonesome for him, but we were glad 
for him, too. He had the opportunity 
to see the world, How many boys his 
age have been halfway around the 
world the way he has? It’s a wonder- 

thing.” 


The Ralstons are not wealthy. With 
Roberta at Stanford at the time, it is 
questionable if they could have af- 
forded to send Dennis to college had 
he not received a scholarship. When 
you ask his parents if Dennis intends 
to finish school, they tell you defi- 
nitely “yes.” He would have grad- 
uated this year, but two semesters off 
for Davis Cup competition have set 
that date back to, at the earliest, next 
June. Dennis and his wife will settle 
in Los Angeles next fall and he'll fin- 
ish his education—with time out for 
the matches in Cleveland, the annual 
Pacific Coast championships, and the 
usual weekly exhibitions. 

Even his marriage had to be fitted 
into his tennis schedule. Dennis and 
Linda were married on a Wednesday 
night in the Shaws’ home in Bakers- 
field. Only the immediate families 
were there. “It had to be that way,” 
Robert Ralston explained. “Dennis 
didn’t have an open weekend between 
March and June and they didn’t want 
to wait. You know how kids are.” 


Robert Ralston knows a Jot about how 
kids are. He watched his kid go 
through the growing pains of impetu- 
ous youth and he saw it wasn’t easy. 
Every time Mr, Ralston had to try to 
explain that what the reporters were 
saying about his son “wasn’t quite the 
way it happened” it had to hurt him. 
But you detect a new kind of outlook 
when you talk to the Ralstons now. 
They are very proud of what their son 
did in the Davis Cup matches this 
year and they are proud, too, that he 
has grown up. “It makes you feel 
you've accomplished something,” Rob- 
ert Ralston says, “It just took him a 
little longer than some of the others 
to learn.” 


i Pet first thing Ralston had to learn 
was how to accept criticism of his 
imperfect style. hen he learned 
that last year he was on his way to 
becoming’ a star. When Gonzales, 
maybe the best tennis player in 
American history, took over as cap- 
tain of the U.S. Davis Cup team last 
year, he immediately undertook the 
delicate task of explaining to Ralston 
that his serve needed to be altered. 
“He eut out my big backswing,” Ral- 
ston explained. “Now my swing is 
shortened when I serve and it seems 
to have made a big difference. I don’t 
really know if I've improved a lot or 
not. I guess my play is better, but I 
still get just as mad at myself as I did 
before, But .. .” he hesitated a mo- 
ment, thoughtfully “. . . but what I 
do now is channel my anger off into 
other directions. I try now not to 
show when I'm mad. I try to keep it 
to myself.” 

Two years ago you couldn't talk to 
Ralston about Cleveland and Aus- 
tralia and the USLTA. Every sports- 
writer hated him, he thought. But that 
has changed. “I don’t have anything 
against pressmen anymore,” Dennis 
says, “I understand ‘now that. they 
were all just trying to do their job 
and everyone has his own job to do. 
They weren't really after me at all, I 
still don’t think I deserved to be sus- 
pended in Cleveland. I'll never change 
my mind about that. I know what I 
said wasn’t right, but they also said I 
did other things. Contreras offered me 
a towel after I fell and I said ‘no,’ I 
didn’t insult him,” Ralston paused a 
minute, He was telling that story, de- 
fending himself, for maybe the 1000th 
time, and he is tired of talking about 
the past. He believes he is a different 
person. 

“I know I'm kind of moody,” Dennis 
said. “I've always been moody, I can 
feel happy one minute and then I feel 
depressed the next. Like I said, I still 
get as fired-up and mad inside as I ever 
did, but I channel it differently now.” 
(Ever since Dennis was a little boy, 
his father has been trying to get him 
to make his temper work against his 
opponent, not himself. And only re- 
cently has this begun to happen.) 
“Maybe I'm not being criticized as 
much as I was before because I’m 
winning. We won the Davis Cup back 
and when you win people don’t bother 
to criticize, They just get on you when 
you lose. 

There are certain criticisms that 
Ralston will never accept, One is that 
he has ever thrown his racket, another 
is that he has used filthy language on 
the court and another is that he had 
too much too soon and didn’t learn to 
appreciate it. “I've never thrown a 
racket in my life and I don't know 
where anybody ever got the idea that 
I did,” Dennis says, adding “Never . , . 


Neyer,” for emphasis. “And even in 
Cleveland when I cursed after I fell 
that time, I don’t think very many 
people heard me, The press was sit- 
ting right next to the court and they 
heard it, of course. But I don’t think 
most of the people in the stands did. 
But the press reported it like every- 
body could hear, And then I got hit 
with the suspension: I didn’t even 
Aaa to talk to those USLTA people 
then.” 

People have said that if Dennis had 
stayed in Bakersfield and gone to 
some of those dances he missed; if his 
every thought hadn't been about ten- 
nis; if he hadn’t been in Australia 
when he was 18; if he hadn't been 
heralded as such a certain star... he 
would have matured sooner, But nei- 
ther Ralston nor his family agree, “If 
my son had the same opportunity I'd 
want him to take it,” Dennis said. “All 
of this has been a tremendous oppor- 
tunity in education—getting to see the 
world first hand.” 

It is questionable if Dennis would 
like to see his son go through the 
mental anguish he went through, 
though, The talent has always been 
there; the strong forehand, the quick 
backhand, his baseline play and his 
offensive lob, which might be the best 
in amateur tennis. But along with this 
gift of talent has been the temper, the 
insecurity and the confusion described 
by his mother: 

“After the Mexican thing when he 
doublefaulted so much, the articles 
just about tore him to bits,” she said. 
‘He goes to pieces over something like 
that. I think he relived the whole hor- 
rible thing in his dreams. I would hear 
him at night and in the mornings, T 
was so hurt I would be practically 
in tears.” 

Dennis won't be living in his, par- 
ents’ home any more and it will be 
Linda Ralston who listens to him now. 
Their honeymoo. initiated her into 
the life he has been leading for the 
past five years. Married on a Wednes- 
day, they were in New Orleans on 
Friday, Knoxville on Suncay and Fort 
Worth on Tuesday. Dennis was sched- 
uled to put on tennis exhibitions there 
and he figured it would be a good 
chance to take his wife around the 
country, 

Ralston’s steady improvement in the 
past year and a half has greatly en- 
hanced the future of American tennis, 
which had, for a while, been lumped 
with American turkey shoots as some- 
thing of the past, But Ralston and Mc- 
Kinley, along with Frank Froehling, 
Gene Scott, Charles Pasarell and other 
young lions, form the nucleus of a 
pretty fair field for picking a Davis 
Cup team. 


F the amateur officials can kee 
the under-the-table “expenses” 
high enough, they might just keep this 
present crop around, Ralston admits 
he has talked to Gonzales about pro 
tennis, but Dennis doesn't sound too 
anxious. Of course, with a wife to 
support and a home to buy, he may 
reconsider. The pros, who wouldn't 
have touched Ralston with a ten-foot 
racket two years ago, would like to 
net him now, “That’s teally a grind, I 
know that,”’ Ralston said. “It's real 
tough, but ‘I've got plenty’ of time to 
think about it.” If pro tennis isn’t for 
him—which it isn’t for a man who 
enjoys having a homelife of any kind 
—then Dennis can take his business 
management education into. industry. 
“But,” he said, “I've been thinking a 
lot about becoming a teacher. I think 


Id like to coach tennis and basketball, 
I want to see a little of California 
now. You know, I haven’t been home 
in the last six summers.” 

He will not be in California very 
much this summer, either. And_ it's 
almost certain that, somewhere Ral- 
ston will make a mistake, show some 
anger and make people think he really 
hasn’t reformed at all. Someone is 
going to ask him a question immedi- 
ately after he has lost a close match 
and even though he knows he shouldn't, 
do it, he is going to answer gruffly, He 
knows his reputation won't be easy to 
shake. “All T can do is try not to make 
any mistakes,” Dennis said, 

Although it has taken much longer 
than it should have, Ralston has come 
to realize that his temper has been his 
own worst enemy, The same temper 
which makes him easily annoyed with 
questioners, makes him too easily an- 
noyed with himself on the court. And 
that has been translated into many 
defeats. “If I can learn to stop beating 
myself and concentrate on beating the 
other guy, I'll be very happy,” Ralston 
says. 


Hs one resentment is that no one 
has really tried to understand him, 
His own Self-analysis goes far in 
showing just what kind of person he 
believes he is. “I'm competitive, very 
competitive inside, and I am really a 
very serious person,” he explained. “I 
think a lot—and believe me I’ve had 
a lot to think about. But most. of all, 
people think I’m ungrateful, It isn’t 
true.” 

If Dennis were the kind who let 
things go in one ear and out the other, 
he never would have gone home anx 
brooded after the loss to Mexico, But 
inside that six-foot, two-inch, 170- 
pound body is a person who wants to 
win so badly that defeat repulses him, 

It still does and he is by no means 
satisfied with his recent achievements. 
Has he come of age as a player? “I 
won't even say that,” Dennis says. 
“T’ve come a long way, but there is 
still room for improvement.” Where 
he was unranked Be the USLITA two 
years ago, he is ranked behind only 
McKinley today. 

“It’s funny to try to explain what. 
has happened to me,” Ralston said. “I 
don’t think I’m a different person, it’s 
just that T guess that I’ve grown up 
a bit.” 

It has been 15 years since Gail and 
Robert Ralston put a tennis racket in 
a six-year-old’s hands. In that time 
they have seen their son heralded as 
the country’s future Jack Kramer. 
They have seen him live up to the no- 
tices for a while and then fall right 
on his freckled face. They have seen 
adverse publicity turn their son into a 
bitter and angry young man. They 
have seen him snap and quibble. They 
have seen him nervous and irritable, 

uick-tempered and miserable. But, 
they hope, all that is behind Dennis 
now. 

Dennis Ralston has grown much, yet 
he remembers certain things very 
well, Like the people in Forest Hills 
who cheered when he doublefaulted 
in the Nationals two years ago. He'll 
never forget what those sounds did to 
his insides; how he wanted to run off 
the court and cry. What he wants 
most of all is to go back to Forest Hills 
and win the national championship in 
September. 

And he may do it—if he keeps chan- 
neling that “bad boy” anger in other 
directions, 
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MENKE: A MAN OF CONFIDENCE 


(Continued from page 23) 
such first-basemen as Gil Hodges, 

That question of where Menke 
would find his home is the problem, 
Tt may be for some time. Menke says 
it doesn’t make much difference, “I 
think pone more valuable playing 
more than one position,” he says, But 
stars aren’t utility players. 

Under pressure, Menke admits he 
prefers shortstop, He even thinks he 
hits better there. “Maybe I concen- 
trate more there,” he says, 

Bragan sees it slightly different, “He 
can he a fine shortstop. And he’s got 
a chance to be a great third-baseman,” 
Bragan said, making clear his line of 
distinction, He's made some phenome- 
mal plays at third—comparable to 


Brooks Robinson or Clete Boyer, He’s 
got a chance to be another Ken Boyer.” 

Funny, that’s just about what Menke 
has in mind. Menke surveyed the knot 
of veterans on the far side of the 
dressing room and picked two as his 
frame of reference, “Aaron and Math- 
ews are great,” Menke said. “I think 
YI be in their category. Maybe not 
next year or the year after, but sooner 
or later.” 

The only place Menke doesn’t have 
that confidence is when he’s working 
on ticket promotion for the Braves 
and he's called on to make some kind 
of speech. “I was scared to death 
when I started,” he says, “The big 
leagues are tough, but having to make 
those talks is tougher.” 


But Menke learned how to handle 
the talks just as he is certain he’s 
learning how to handle the big leagues. 
He didn’t go to college, he hasn’t put 
in a day’s work on his father’s farm 
in six years. To him baseball is his 
future. “I think I'll play up here ten 
to 15 years,” he says. “I think I’m 
being realistic. I like to think I’m 
justified. I think I belong.” 

That kind of thinking is fine, but 
don’t we all have to consider the pos- 
sibility that maybe we're mistaken? 
Don’t we have to leaye room in our 
minds for the possibility that every- 
thing won’t turn out just as we've 
planned? 

“Except for maybe an injury, the 
thought of failure hasn’t occurred to 
me,” Menke says. “It just doesn’t dawn 
on me.” 
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IS PRO FOOTBALL HEADING FOR A FALL? 


(Continued from page 16) 
replies acidly: “There have been 
doubleheaders the past four years.” 

Rozelle is referring to an occasional 
AFL game on the ABC network which 
was available after the NFL game. 
This season, presumably, NFL fans 
won't change channels as often—to 
the delight of CBS which is using the 
doublehéaders to help pay the $28.2 
million tab, and to the delight of the 
NFL in its cut-throat war with the 
AFL. “We believe,” Rozelle says, “that 
we'll even pick up some new fans 
with our doubleheaders, people who 
are out of the house for one reason or 
another earlier in the afternoon and 
who'll turn on our second game about 
five o'clock.” 

If the NFL had had its way, there 
also would be five Friday-night games 
this season on the ABC network (ex- 
cept for the home-city blackouts) . 

That plan, however, was squashed 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic 
Associations. Both groups flooded Sen- 
ators and Congressmen with telegrams 
protesting that about 85 percent of 
all high-school football games were 
played on Friday night and that 
simultaneous NFL network television 
would damage the national scholastic 
program. But suppose the TV plan 
had gone through, wouldn't those ex- 
tra five NFL games be risking over- 
exposure? “I’m not convinced,” says 
Rozelle, “that our Sunday regional 
TV, along with one national Friday 
game for five weeks early in the 
season would necessarily be over- 
exposure. To me overexposure is a 
difficult thing to determine.” 

Correct. TV overexposure is like 
sunburn, How do you know the mo- 
ment when a healthy tan turns into 
a painful blister? The answer: you 
don't. But to play it safe, you don’t 
try to overdo it. Sitting behind his big 
desk high in a New York skyscraper, 
Pete Rozelle is confident the NFL 
won't be burned. But a few crosstown 
blocks away, Harry Markson, the 
Managing Director of the Madison 
Square Garden Boxing Club, walks 
back and forth in his old-fashioned 
office. Once Markson was the busiest 
man in boxing when it was the 
“image” sports show on _television— 
before it was blistered by oyer- 
exposure. 

“There were four or five shows a 
week, two of them network shows, 


that was a decade ago,” Markson re- 
calls, “With that overexposure, the 
public gradually became sated, But 
TV was only one reason for the pres- 
ent state of boxing. Our talent dried 
up. These are affluent times. Boxing 
flourishes in depression times when 
kids have trouble getting jobs. Pro 
football has the colleges to draw from 
for talent. They're ready-made farm 
clubs. But they've got to be careful of 
their TV exposure, The home-game 
TV blackout has been a big factor in 
their success. But the TV_double- 
headers can be dangerous. Too much 
of a good thing is no good. Little by 
little, there'll be a falloff.” 

During the Boom, there is another 
temptation: closed-cireuit TV. Boxing 
uses it for championship fights but 
there’s always a local blackout to pre- 
serve the live gate. In pro football, 
closed-circuit TV would be used as 
additional “ballpark” seats in the local 
area, as it was in three Chicago 
theatres for the 1963 NFL champion- 
ship game, The New York Giants, for 
one, are contemplating closed-circuit 
TV in the upcoming season, 

“Our reaction, though,” says Ray 
Walsh, the Giants’ business manager, 
“is one of extreme caution. We have 
a lot to lose by competing with our- 
selves, Our popularity depends on fill- 
ing the stands every Sunday, not fill- 
ing a few theatres. We might do it 
once for a big game, for example a 
fame similar to our final home game 
last season when we were playing the 
Steelers for the division champion- 
ship. But even for one big game, we'd 
be careful. The danger of closed- 
cireuit TV is that eventually it might 
cut into our ballpark attendance. Sup- 
pose our crowds dropped to 50,000, the 
Giants would become a matter of 
course instead of being something 
special. Our box-office depends not 
on football, it depends on the New 
York Giant fan.” 

The fan. Not merely in New York, 
but in every pro football city, Ticket 
sales to fans represent the lifeblood 
of the Boom, But as the season tickets 
increase, are too many one-game fans 
being forgotten? 

“I don’t think we'll ever forget the 
little fellow who helped make us what 
we are,” says George Halas, the Papa 
Bear of Chicago’s NFL champions. 
“He's as much responsible for our suc- 
cess as anybody on our staff, or 
Grange, or Luckman, or Nagurski, or 
any of the great players on our cur- 


rent team, We have thousands of fans 
who either can’t afford to buy a 
season-book, or who can only attend 
once or twice a season. To me, they're 
just as important as our season-ticket 
holders .. . and they'll always be able 
to buy a ticket at the gate or at our 
office as long as the tickets last.” 

The Bears probably could sell all 
48,000 seats at Wrigley Field on a sea- 
son basis, but they considerately stop 
at 33,900, 

Two other teams, however, vir- 
tually sell out their stadium on a sea~ 
son basis, The Green Bay Packers, 
with 44,000 seats, sell 42,000 season 
tickets. The Giants, with 51,871 season 
tickets in 1963, offered only poor loca~ 
tions this year but they were swamped 
with some 4000 orders in ten days. 
With seven home games, a $5 seat 
comes to an outlay of only $35, a 
price within the reach of most sports 
fans in these inflated times, It has also 
become a sports status-symbol but the 
danger is in creating an exclusive 
country-club atmosphere which the 
non-status outsiders might eventually 
resent—epsecially with the home-city 
blackouts. 

Fans can’t understand why the NFL 
continues their TV blackout in the 
city of the championship game, The 
World Series, they reason, never is 
blacked out, Why should the NFL fear 
a few empty seats? But the NFL ap- 
parently wants to assure a capacily 
crowd; a big crowd has become the 
NFL's trademark, 

Big crowds breed interest. Hach 
season for the past 15 years, NFL 
attendance has risen—from 1,391,735 
in 1949 to 4,163,643 last season—and 
the interest has risen with it. The big 
crowds coincided with the beginning 
of the Boom in the late Fifties, In 
1957 the Los Angeles Rams drew a 
record 102,368 at the LA Coliseum for 
a game with the San Francisco 49ers, 
The next season, the Rams had two 
more 100,000-plus crowds and another 
of 95,082. Last season the NFL. high 
was 84,213 for a Giants-Browns game 
in Cleveland, 

“We could have sold 125,000 tickets 
for that game,” says Arthur Modell, 
the Browns’ president. “There was a 
gag going around the week before: 
Promise her anything, but give her a 
Browns’ ticket. 

The TV money is a reflection of the 
big crowds, If the customers disap- 
pear, the TV_ executives will dis- 
appear, too. This is why there’s so 
much emphasis on new stadia; in 
St. Louis for the NFL, in Oakland for 
the AFL. It’s also the reason why the 


Buffalo Bills this season will have 
7800 new seats. That might not seem 
like much, But at $6 a ticket, pro- 
jected over the next ten seasons, they 
represent a potential gross of more 
than $3,250,000 to owner Ralph Wil- 
son, The Bills need that money. So do 
all the NFL and AFL clubs. They 
need it to pay for The War. 

The War. At such prices, how long 
can it last? Wouldn't a joint NFL- 
AFL draft make more sense? 

The NFL thinking is that a joint 
draft would spread talent too thin. 
Each NFL team would get only one 
out of every 22 players, instead of 
one out of every 14 as it is now. The 
AFL, with only eight teams, would 
be thinned out even more. The factor 
in favor of a joint draft, of course, is 
that each team would be sure of get- 
ting the players they selected with- 
out having to pay exorbitant prices. 

‘The argument against a joint draft 
is that it would stir up Congressional 
investigation of a possible monopoly. 
This is baseball's problem in blue- 
printing a player draft similar to 
football's. 

“We must be sure,” Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick has said, “that 
we don’t deny any boy the right to 
negotiate or the right to advance 
freely. The club that drafts a player 
will have the right to negotiate for a 
limited time. What the limited time 
will be is the $64 question. There are 
many questions to be answered. But 
it can be done and will be done some- 
how.” 

The two baseball leagues work har- 
moniously, But the football leagues 
are vicious rivals. 

“The NFL,” says Joe Foss, “felt we 
were a temporary arrangement and 
that eventually they'd absorb a cou- 
ple of our clubs, like they did the old 
All-America Conference, But our new 
TV contract insures our separate 
structure. We're here to stay. And the 
NFL realizes that now. They got the 
message when we signed the five- 
year TV contract. The public got the 
message, too. When we started (in 
1960) people used to apologize for 
watching our games. But they weren’t 
apologizing last season and for sure 
they won't be apologizing now. We're 
competitors, but signing rookies, that’s 
the real competition.” 

The competition can be ridiculous. 
The Eagles, it has been reported, 
wooed Nebraska guard Bob Brown 
away from the Denver Broncos with 
a $100,000 salary spread over three 
years plus a $30,000 bonus and a Lin- 
coln Continental, 

“I don’t believe any figures I read 
in the papers,” Foss says, “because 
the figures I read and the figures I 
know—I'm speaking now of the AFL 
contracts and I see all of them—there 
are two different figures. Maybe the 
kids like to talk or the scouts who 
finish second pop off to save their pelt, 
but even the Appleton contract isn’t 
as good as the papers say il was.” 

Scott Appleton, the Texas tackle, 
spurned the Pittsburgh Steelers to 
sign with the Houston Oilers for what 
was described as a potential $150,000 
package: a four-year contract at 
$21,000 per season, a $20,000 bonus, a 
filling-station franchise, an undeter- 
mined number of cattle for his 
father’s ranch and a_ dealership 
representing a new chemical fodder 
process. 

*"T don’t know what Appleton got,” 
says Rozelle, “but that’s true about 
many of these contracts and bonuses 
being exaggerated”—which seems to 


be the only area where Rozelle and 
Foss agree. 

The competition, however exag- 
gerated, can be cruel, too, as it was 
when the two New York teams, the 
Giants and Jets, bid for Ohio State 
fullback Matt Snell. The Jets even- 
tually signed Snell but as Don Smith 
of the Giant front-office recently ad- 
mitted to Washington Star columnist 
Morris Siegel: “We made ’em go high. 
When they offered $20,000, we made 
it $25,000. Tt went on until they finally 
gave him $50,000 for one year—$30,00 
to play and $20,000 to sign. At that 
point we decided we couldn’t use 
Mister Snell." 

“But suppose,” Smith was asked, 
“Snell had accepted the Giants offer 
of, say, $40,000? You'd have been 
stuck with him.” 

“Well,” Smith chortled with a 
knowing smile, “at that price, there’s 
no guarantee that he would have 
made our club.” 

The implication here is that teams 
from the two leagues may spitefully 
overbid to hurt each other—but even- 
tually hurt the player by cutting him 
if he's not a star. 

Whatever the numbers following 
the dollar signs, team payrolls in the 

FL, now averaging more than 
$500,000 a season, have more than 
doubled in the past decade. And the 
AFL has had to keep pace. If nothing 
else, The War has raised the standard 
of living for the players whose skills 
provide the excitement of the Boom. 

The players. They have more 
money, but they have more gripes, 
too. Especially the veterans regarding 
the big-bonus rookies. 

“The bigger the bonus,” says one 
veteran, “the tougher the kid’s got 
to be in training camp. It’s only nat- 
ural for the older guys to test the 
bonus kid with their best shot. If he 
makes it and helps our club, great, 
because that's what we're all there 
for, to win. Once a kid proves he be- 
jongs, I don’t think anybody resents 
him. I know I don’t. But sometimes I 
think I was born too soon,” 

“Usually,” says Ordell Braase of 
the Baltimore Colts, president of the 
NFL Players Association, “there’s no 
animosity towards the rookies because 
that big money helps everybody in 
the long run. It’s a player’s market for 
a rookie today but it also raises the 
veteran's sights, He figures, ‘Maybe 
I've been selling myself short.’ And 
with the TV contract, there’s more 
money for salaries. Before the AFL, 
it was a closed situation.” 


What of the other player com- 
plaints: the pension plan’ and the 
option clause? Will inner feuding 


speed a pro-football fall? 
“Our major complaint,” Braase says, 
“is not having a voice on the Pension 
Committee, As it stands now, there 
are three men on it but we only know 
two of them: the Commissioner and 
Edwin (Ted) Etherington, the presi- 
dent of the American Stock Exchange. 
I've never been able to get the name 
of the third man out of the Com- 
missioner. And we don’t have a voice 
on the committee, We're being de- 
prived of our right to a voice.” 

“It’s no secret who's the third man,” 
says Rozelle, “He’s Clyde M. Vande- 
burg, a top New York City business- 
man. But we never announced him 
as a member of the committee because 
he’s moving to the West Coast and 
we'll have to replace him soon. There's 
always static from the Players As- 
sociation, There has to be, to justify 
their existence.” 
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“As for the option clause,” says 
Braase, “it’s not too restrictive, There 
have been a couple of cases where it’s 
worked out well: a ballplayer has 
played out his option and moved to 
another club and that club has given 
his old club a ballplayer in exchange. 
But I’m interested in a hypothetical 
case where a ballplayer would play 
out his option and go to another club 
but the clubs couldn’t agree on a 
suitable ballplayer in exchange. Then 
the Commissioner would have to step 
in and settle it. Suppose one of the 
clubs won't agree to the Commi 
sioner’s idea of a ‘suitable ballplaye: 
Tt might result in a ballplayer with- 
out a job, Another thing, there’s al- 
ways the threat of a boycott on a 
ballplayer who plays out his option. 
The NFL wants the option clause to 
be completely exempt from the anti- 
Be laws but I don’t think it should 

oP 

in the AFL, a players’ association 
was formed in January with Tom Ad- 
dison of the Boston Patriots as 
president. 

“We're still in the embryo stage,” 
Addison says, “but our two aims at 
the moment are a pension plan and 
tion for every player and 
his family. It's something we believe 
every club now should be able to 
afford, Last season only one club (the 
Jets) had hospitalization.” 

There's no protection against a 
career-ending injury. Or worse, 
against a fatality. Do these tarnish the 
image of pro football and have they 
been increasing of late? 

Considering its violent contact, pro 
football has had an enviable record 
for fatalities: two in the NFL, two in 
the AFL, Stan Mauldin, a tackle for 
the Chicago Cardinals, died of a heart 
attack in the locker room after a 
game in 1948, Dave Sparks, a guard- 


tackle for the Washington Redskins, 
died of a heart attack after a game in 
1954. Howard Glenn, a guard for the 
New York Titans, died of a broken 
neck suffered in a game in 1960. Stone 
Johnson, a flanker-back for the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs, died eight days after 
suffering a broken neck in a pre- 
season game in 1963. 

Four deaths, almost insignificant 
compared to the season average since 
1948 of 1.3 in college football, 9.3 in 
high-school football. 

No death, of course, can be classified 
as_ insignificant. Both the NFL and 
AFL are vigilant in emphasizing safe- 
ty factors. But two or three pro foot- 
ball deaths, however accidental, in a 
season would tarnish the gloss sur- 
rounding the Boom. “It’s amazing, 
says one yeteran player, “that a guy 
doesn't, get killed more often.” Such 
an ever-present possibility must be 
considered a danger signal, especially 
in examining Stone Johnson's death, 
At 6-1 and 180, he was one of the 
lightest players in pro football. Div- 
ing headfirst to block an onrushing 
tackler, his neck and shoulders took 
the brunt of the collision, resulting in 
what was described as'a “bursting 
fracture of the fifth cervical vertebra.” 

With the influx of big, bigger and 
biggest players, is pro football be- 
coming a “goon game” in which only 
200-pounders can survive? Or only 
250-pounders someday soon? If so, 
look for pro football's popularity to 
diminish just. as pro. basketball's 
popularity’ diminished when the 
seven-footers made it almost impossi- 
ble for an average-sized player to 
become a star. Pro basketball, though, 
also suffered because of the college 
basketball scandals. 

Scandals. Pro football can't afford 
unother Paul Hornung-Alea Karras 
situation. 


“We got stronger,” Rozelle claims. 
“After the investigations, we had a 
record TV bid for our title game. Our 
attendance and revenue went up last 
season. And we obtained our new 
TV. contract.” 

Stronger? Not really, because the 
Hornung-Karras sus) ions created 
suspicions that hadn’t existed before, 

“Horse-racing is the only sport that 
can thrive with gambling,” says a 
high-echelon baseball official, “Pro 
football lost a great opportunity to 
establish its stature by not suspend- 
ing both of them for life, Especially a 
player of Hornung’s glamour, Both of 
them admitted gambling but they 
were allowed to return. It wouldn't 
have happened that way if they were 
baseball players. They'd have been 
through for life.” 

Their reinstatement poses another 
question: suppose another player is 
discovered betting on his own team 
to win, as Paul Hornung and Alex 
Karras were? 

Rozelle, presumably, will hit him 
with a much longer ban, probably 
for life. But the player will scream 
that if Hornung and Karras were 
suspended for only a year, why should 
he receive a stiffer sentence for the 
same contract violation? Rozelle’s an- 
swer will be that he should have 
learned a lesson from Hornung and 
Karras. And the player’s rebuttal will 
be that Rozelle should have suspended 
Hornung and Karras for life, 

Nothing would lower the Boom on 
pro football quicker than another 
gambling scandal, But even without 
a scandal, TV over-exposure and The 
War lurk as serious dangers, Beware, 
Pro Football, the Boom can end 
sooner than you think. Nobody in 
sports wants to see it happen. But 
it’s happened to everybody else. 


WHAT DAVALILLO MEANS TO CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 21) 
to another small hero because of his 
appearance, His brown slanted eyes 
and tightly drawn skin accentuate his 
high cheekbones and reveal his Indian 
ancestry. His small ears protrude, and 
after looking at him a full year the 


fans at Jacksonville named him 
“Mighty Mouse.” 
There Victor Joseph Dayalillo 


proved his ability to win fans’ hearts. 
Witness the testimony of Robert 
Maduro, boss of the Jacksonville team 
of the International League: “Vic was 
with us just one year (1962) and at 
the end of the season we held a con- 
test to name our ballpark, Many, 
many people wrote us letters suzgesi- 
ing we call it ‘Davalillo Field.’ Of 
course we couldn’ do that. But every 
day Vic did something spectacular. 
The fans went crazy over him, They 
gave him four wrist watches.” 

(What Vie did to earn this adora- 
tion was push Jacksonville to the pen- 
nant by leading the league in five de- 
partments: batting average, .346; hits, 
200: total bases, 296; triples, 18, and 
stolen bases, 24)) 

Witness the testimony of Cincinnati 
coach Reggie Otero, who managed Vic 
at Caracas in the winter Venezuelan 
Central League: “I'll tell you the 
Freee thing I ever saw in baseball. 

wo years ago We came on a winning 
streak late in the season and tied for 
first place. In the playoff Vie won the 
game for me with three hits, Thirty- 


two thousand people ran onto the 
field, They put him on their shoulders 
and all I could see was a huge mass of 
people and Vie riding above them,” 

To date there are elements of early 
Stan Musial and Willie Mays in the 
Davalillo story. Like Musial, Vic origi- 
nally was a lefthanded pitcher, Like 
Musial, it soon became evident he was 
a natural hitter, He was converted 
into an outfielder and quickly ad- 
vanced to the big leagues. 

So impressive is his hitting, Mickey 
Mantle says of Davalillo: “Don’t be 
surprised if he wins the batting cham- 
pionship this year,” 

The common denominator Vie 
shares with Mays is that both are fast, 
exciting centerfielders with outstand- 
ing arms. Vic also possesses that less 
tangible Mays commodity—charm, or 
color, or appeal, Call it what you will, 
it is the magic that helps turn turn- 
styles, Both communicate to the 
onlooker the sheer enjoyment they 
derive from playing ball. 

Originally Mays was reticent with 
strangers because he came out of a 
segregated environment. Vic is out- 
wardly reserved for another reason. 
When he joined the Indians in the 
spring of 1963 he spoke little English. 
ie merely smiled engagingly and re- 
gardless of what he was asked, he 
would reply, “I’m fine.” 

If a reporter made an appointment 
for an interview, Vie would bring 
along a Spanish-speaking teammate 


as interpreter. Vic's English has 
improved through the use of a Span- 
ish-English dictionary he carries 
everywhere, but he still is shy with 
adults, Perhaps because he must speak 
haltingly to make himself understood. 

Around youngsters Vie has no in- 
hibitions, Somehow they understand 
him perfectly, Although married and 
recently a father, Vie is really a man- 
boy, bubbling with the same youthful, 
infectious exuberance of the energetic 
Little Leaguer he resembles, When he 
sees kids playing ball, he loves to stop 
and haye a cateh with them, 

Vic is the first one out of the club- 
house after a game, but often the last 
io leave the park. His pockets bulging 
with bubble gum confiscated from the 
clubhouse, he gravitates to the nearest 
group of ‘youngsters, passes out the 
gum, conyerses comfortably with 
them by hand gestures and’ broken 
English while blowing huge bubbles. 
He'll stay as long as the youngsters do 
and he has been known to sign his 
name more than 2000 times in one 
afternoon, 

Away from the park, however, 
Davalillo is scarcely recognized as a 
ballplayer because of his size and 
casual dress, He’s more comfortable in 
a zip-on jacket than in suit and tie. On 
the few occasions he hurries from the 
park to keep an appointment he walks 
through the crowd unnoticed. 

“Maybe they think I be batboy,” he 
says with a grin. 

Occasionally, like the Pied Piper, 
he'll lead the gang out to the parking 
lot where his closest friend, Nicholas 


Munoz, a watchmaker who left Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, is waiting for him. Nick 
has a red convertible and Vic doesn’t 
drive, but Nick doesn’t mind the kids 
marking up his car as long as Vic is 
happy. 

Vie is veluctant to make personal 
appearances, fearing he'll have to 
speak, but if it’s a clinic for Little 
Leaguers nothing can keep him away. 
Naturally his fan club dotes on Da- 
valillo. Nearly 100 members attended 
a farewell party for him last Septem- 
ber. Vic brought along a guitar-play- 
ing friend to accompany him while he 
sang his favorite Latin songs. 


py the clubhouse he's generally hum- 
ming to himself, the picture of a 
happy athlete. His blithe spirit has a 
way of brightening the most disgrun- 
tled teammate, The players are high 
on the little guy. Last season big Joe 
Adcock called him “Son,” and Vic re- 
sponded by jumping on’ the veteran's 
lap and exclaiming, “Poppy!” 

Sometimes his teammates refer to 
him as “Little Peoples,” but pitcher 
Gary Bell has dubbed him “Pea” and 
this is becoming the most popular tag. 
Once, as Vic boarded the team bus, 
Bell yelled, ‘Hey, Pea, take your seat 
in the glove compartment.” When this 
was translated by catcher Joe Azcue, 
Vic laughed loudest of all. 

Players resent showboats, but they 
realize what Vic does is unpremedi- 
tated, part of a natural flare for the 
dramatic. 

Some players are embarrassed when 
caught reading comic books. Not. Vic. 
He reads openly and with great pleas_ 
ure. All are in Spanish. Bundles are 
sent him from Venezuela by his fam- 
ily, his favorites being translations of 
Batman, Superman and, appropriate- 
ly, Mighty Mouse. He also enjoys 
“that one about the guy in the silver 
mask (The Lone Ranger) because he 
never lose.” 

In character, too, is his use of a 
large red handkerchief on the field, 
something he’s carried for years, His 
teammates, who generally make fun 
of such oddities, don’t question Vic's 
handkerchief, But if they ever should 
ask him: “Why a red one?” as we did, 
they'd get this uncomplicated reply, 
“To wipe my face.” 

Nor do the Indians question the fact 
that he’s the only player, perhaps in 
history, who runs back to the dugout 
after he strikes out. This is part of his 
nature. But at Little League clinics 
Vic explains this. “In baseball,” he 
says sincerely, “you are supposed to 
give 100 percent. If I run all the time 
T give 110 percent.” 

Vie hustles everywhere, racing out 
to his center-field position and back, 
often beating his teammates both 
ways. He is the kind of personality 
sportswriters fill columns about and 
fans go wild over. A good, little man 
is a natural favorite and Vic is pure 
box office. Yet, despite his presence 
last season, the Indians flopped miser- 
ably at the gate. This stark fact seems 
to contradict our entire premise. 

But the fact is that only the hard 
core of Cleveland’s baseball followers 
have come to know Vic and thus be 
captivated by him. Vic—and the Indi- 
ans—suffered through two catastro- 
phes last season: a terribly long 
newspaper strike and a broken arm 
which sidelined Davalillo during the 
height of the season, The two Cleve- 
land dailies had been shut down all 
winter and when Vic arrived with a 
bang at spring training in Tucson, no 
one chronicled the event. 


Vie reported a day late, And like a 
boy absent from school, he handed 
Gabe Paul a note. It was on stationery 
bearing the legend, Venezulana Inter- 
nacional de la Aviacion, Maracaibo, 
and read: “TO WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN—We herewith certify that 
flight VIASA 606 on Feb, 28, will suf- 
fer a delay and will depart approxi- 
mately at 5:30 p.m, from Maracaibo to 
New Orleans instead of schedule time 
11,30 a.m.” 

Delighted, Gabe showed the “ex- 
cuse” “all ‘around, saying, “Here's 
something Til bet ‘you've never seen 
before in baseball.” 
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This entrance would have made the 
kind of copy sportswriters relish, only 
there were no Cleveland papers {o 
carry it. None to report anything on 
Davalillo. Such as Gabe Paul saying, 
“Tf this kid doesn’t make it this year 
Til kiss your feet on Cleveland’s Pub- 
lic Square.” 

Such as manager Birdie Tebbetts, 
after carefully studying Vic in several 
exhibition games, saying, “I managed 
Vada Pinson at Cincinnati when he 
first came up and I would have to say 
Vic is farther ahead at the same stage 
of his career. He has the knack of 
seeming to get everywhere just ahead 
of the ball. The thimg that sets him 
apart from the average player is that 
if he needs to accelerate, even though 
he seems to be running at top speed, 
he can switch into another gear. It's 
the difference between a catch or a 
miss, safe or out.” 

_Nor could the fans be told he was 
timed going to first base in a stunning 
3.3. seconds. 


Noe. could they be informed that in a 
matter of days Vic put the lie to 
reports that he was an inadequate 
outfielder. Having been a pitcher most 
of his career it was expected he 
would have trouble. Reports from 
Jacksonville were that he played too 
deep because of his inability to re- 
treat after a fly ball. Vic candidly 
confessed, “I don’t like to go back, I 
don’t know how.” But he soon learned. 
Placed under tutor Elmer Valo, an 
Indians’ coach and former major- 
Jeague outfielder, Vic shagged flies by 
the hour, rapidly learned to play 
much shallower and scoot back for 
the deep ones. Often he turned the 
wrong way—still does, in fact—but 
has the speed to outrun his mistakes. 

The instructions from Valo were 
made easier when Vic discovered the 
coach knew a smattering of Spanish. 
Vic promptly offered a deal: “I teach 
you more Spanish if you teach me 
English.” Vic's vocabulary began to 
increase noticeably, except that the 
players teased Valo about his pupil 
sounding “like a Polish immigrant.” 


‘The coach, having been born in Po- 
land, still speaks with a trace of 
accent, 

On opening day, Davalillo was in 
the starting lineup and the papers 
were publishing again. But he was 
starting out a complete unknown. 

Rivals found out about him quickly. 
In one early meeting with the White 
Sox, Vic admittedly startled pitcher 
Ray Herbert by hitting a 400-foot 
two-run homer, And late in the game 
he grabbed a fly deep in center and 
his unbelievable throw to the plate 
cut down Pete Ward attempting to 
score the tying run after the catch. 

The word was soon out on Vic: 
don’t_try to take extra bases on this 
kid. Play your third-baseman close or 
he'll bunt you to death, But not too 
close or he'll slap the ball past you. 
Play him straightaway, because he 
hits to all fields. Don’t hesitate on 
throws to first base because if you do, 
he’s there, 

Said Yogi Berra: “All he has to do 
is hit it over the pitcher's head and 
it’s a base hit.” 

Vic's average—half his hits didn’t 
go beyond the infield—hoyered around 
-300. By June 12 he was batting 204 
and was a major factor in keeping 
the Indians only 4% games out of 
first place. He was being touted for 
the American League’s All-Star team 
and Rookie of the Year honors. 

On that fateful night a Hank 
Aguirre fastball fractured Vic's right 
forearm. “TI didn’t see the ball,” Vic 
said later. “I just threw up my hand.” 

He was sidelined almost two months. 
When he returned, the Indians were 
25% games out; baseball interest in 
the American League—and notably in 
Cleveland—was dead. 

Vie finished the season with a high- 
ly respectable .292 and made the All- 
Rookie team. But he lost out as 
Cleveland’s Man of the Year to an- 
other brilliant freshman, Max Alvis, 
who played the full season and de- 
served the votes. Max, apparently 
destined to become an outstanding 
major-leaguer, too, is a_solid hustling 
athlete, but without Davalillo’s in- 
nate showmanship that excites fans. 

The Indians rarely draw well early 
in the season, regardless of a high 
position in the standings, because the 
stadium is cold until late spring. Last 
spring was exceptionally cold and by 
the time it warmed up, Davalillo was 
gone. 

“No question about it,” says Gabe 
Paul. “The strike and Vic's injury 
killed us. Conservatively, I think Vic's 
absence cost us 200,000 people.” 

Although the team finished tied for 
fifth with the Tigers, Tebbetts de- 
clared the Indians would have finished 
at least a couple of notches higher if 
Vic hadn’t been sidelined. “He offered 
so much, offensively and defensively,” 
said the manager. 

This season, to take full advantage 
of Davalillo’s speed and to make the 
Indians more magnetic at the gate, 
Tebbetts blueprinted a “running” 
team, With Dick Howser, a proven 
base stealer at leadoff, and Vic batting 
behind him, Birdie envisioned a dar- 
ing running combination. There was 
only one problem, Vic stole only four 
bases all last season. 


WHEN Luis Aparicio, stealer su- 
preme in the American League, 
noted this statistic he said to 
his Venezuelan countryman: “You 
should steal 50 bases a season. How 
come you only steal four?” 

*T don't know how,” Vie said, 
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He was telling the truth, He had led 
the International League in steals the 
year before only because the catchers 
had weaker arms and a majority of 
the steals came on hit-and-runs in 
which the batter failed to connect. 

To rectify this, Gabe Paul asked 
Reggie Otero, Vic's manager at Cara- 
cas last winter, to teach him to steal. 
Otero, who only two winters before 
had taught his eager pupil to bunt, 
found Vie just as anxious to improve 
on the bases. Vie finished with 23 
steals in 42 games to lead the Vene- 
zuela Central League. “To ma” says 
Otero, “Vie and Willie Davis of the 
Dodgers are the fastest I’ve ever seen.” 

Tebbetts put Vic’s new ability to 
work as soon as spring training be- 
gan, But two weeks before the season 
opened Vic had second stolen so 
easily that he abruptly changed his 
mind about sliding and went in erect. 
His timing upset, he hit the corner of 
the base hard and jammed his ankle. 
The sprain was so severe he had to 
rest almost until opening day. 

Vic is proud of his legs though, and 
when Nick Munoz admonished him to 
be careful, the outfielder pulled up his 
pants legs and displayed his sinewy 
limbs. “Don't worry,” he said. “Like 
steel,” 

Despite Vic’s speed, he can't bat 
leadoff because he doesn’t draw bases 
on balls, Vie walked only 16 times 
last season, He steps into the box 
swinging, confessing, “I have big 
strike zone. All pitches look good to 
me. I like ball high, low, in, out.” 

Vic stands at the plate somewhat 
in the manner Musial once did, like 
a twisted corkscrew, He goes into a 
semi-crouch, with his right foot point- 
ing directly toward the shortstop. 
Against righthanders he steps into 
the bucket “to help me pull the ball,” 
while against lefthanders he steps 
toward them, merely trying to meet 
the pitch. Rarely does he strike out. 

Being slight, Vie is not a power 
hitter. Yet his quick wrists can whip 
his bat into the ball with the velocity 
needed to send it out of the park, He 
hit seven homers in 90 games last 
season and none of them were flukes. 

Bob Maduro reveals that prior to 
the 1962 International League play- 
offs two of his Jacksonville lefthanded 
power hitters were injured and Vic 
came to him and said, “I got to pull 
the ball.” He hit five homers in nine 
days. 

Willie Mays, who has seen Davalillo 
each of the past {wo springs, marvels 
at the little guy, saying, “He can do 
it all. The only thing is how will he 
react when things go bad for him, 
when he goes into a slump?” 

To this Vic responds, “I never 
worry about slump. At Jacksonville I 
once got one hit, a bunt, in 31 times, 
I sleep good, I know hits will come.” 
Actually, he could bunt his way out 
of a slump if he tried, Last season he 
didn’t have to cope with one, his 
longest hitless streak being 0-for-9, 

To prepare for any eventuality 
though, Vic spent considerable time 
in the batting cage last spring hitting 
righthanded. “If I go into a real long 
slump,” he said, “I think I turn 
around against lefthanded pitchers.” 
He added with a grin, “I can throw 
righthanded, too,” and demonstrated 
his amazing ambidexterity. 

Vic worries about wearing down 
physically. He takes iron pills and 
B-12 and puts a spoonful of sugar in 
his water on hot days. Among the 
Latin players on the Indians he is 
known as the inventor of the “Dava- 


lillo cocktail”: yolk of egg. orange 
juice and milk whipped together. He 
firmly believes it gives him strength, 
which he needs to swing his surpris- 
ingly big bat. He uses a custom-made 
32-ounce model, 35-inches long, with 
an extremely thin handle, placing all 
the weight at the end. 

When Jimmy Adair, Colts’ coach, 
saw him for the first time, he blinked 
and exclaimed, “Look, he holds that 
big club right down at the handle!” 

Asked why he prefers a compara- 
tively big bat, Vie shrugged and re- 
plied, “I use a big glove, too, I like 
big things.” 

One notable exception is his wife of 
three years, Luisa, a dark-haired 
beauty, several inches shorter than 
Vic. She grew up across the street 
from Vic, in Cabimas, Venezuela. This 
year, for the first time. she ac- 
companied her husband to the United 
States with their year-old son, Victor 
Jv., whom the father moons over. Her 
presence here will save Vic plenty in 
stamps. Last year, being a $7500 play- 
er who sent home most of his check, 
he made only three long distance calls. 
But he sat down daily and wrote let- 
ters to his wife. 

He still writes each of his six 
brothers three times a week and their 
return letters to him arrive in bundles. 
Back in Venezuela, all the Davalillos 
and their wives live together in a 
huge house, to which rooms are 
continually added to accommodate 
them all. They also own two houses 
which they rent out. 

Originally there were ten Davyalillo 
children, Vie being the youngest, A 
brother and two: sisters died. When 
Vic was three, his 45-year-old father, 
a watchman for the Venezuela-Ameri- 
can Oi] Company, was killed. “A 
drunk American run him over while 
my father at work,” is the matter-of- 
fact way Vic describes the tragedy. 
His mother, who raised the children 
by operating a restaurant, died four 
years ago. 

As his brothers grew older, most of 
them went to work for the Creole Oil 
Co,, a Standard Oil subsidiary, All of 
them played ball, but only Pompeyo 
became a professional, playing with 
Washington until a broken leg ended 
his big-league career, 

Each fall, when Pompeyo returned 
from pro ball in the U.S, he would 
bring lefthanded gloves for his baby 
brother. He advised Vie to become a 
pitcher because lefthanded pitchers in 
Venezuela were a rarity. Despite pro- 
tests from his mother, Vic quit school 
te accompany his brother to spring 
training in 1958. Pompeyo had told 
the owner of the Havana club, Bob 
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Maduro, what a fine pitcher his-young- 
est brother was and Maduro said, 
“Bring him along.” 

_ Maduro recalls: “When I saw this 
little boy I said to Pompeyo, ‘Is this 
your brother—or your son?’ But I 
saw this 17-year-old kid could throw 
hard and he had a good curve. Every- 
body fell in love with Vic and Cincin- 
nati, our parent club, signed him 
to a contract (no bonus) for $225 
a month.” 

He was started at Visalia, the Reds’ 
lowest farm, had just a fair year, but 
in 1959 at Palatka he was 16-7. The 
following season he was advanced to 
Topeka, where he was shifted to the 
outfield occasionally, for his hitting. 
In 1961, he was moved up to the Reds’ 
roster, and assigned to Class A and 
then Class B teams that wouldn't 
play him. Maduro came to his rescue, 

To get away from Castro, Maduro 
had moved the Havana franchise to 
Jersey City and he asked for Vic, 
saying, “I need_a pinch-hitter.” The 
Reds assigned Vie to him outright. 
At Jersey City he did some pitching, 
pinch-hitting and outfielding. 

When he returned to Venezuela for 
winter ball, Reggie Otero repeated 
what Maduro had been telling Vic. 
“You have an outside chance to make 
it as a pitcher. As an outfielder you 
could move up fast.” 

“Put me anywhere," said Vic. “I 
want to play.” 

Otera pitched him and played him 
in center on other days. He won 11 
games, lost three and batted .390. 
Maduro, who followed Vic's winter 
transition with delight, told his own 
manager, Ben Geraghty: “T think we 
have our centerfielder.” By then 
Maduro had moved his franchise to 
Jacksonville and had been dropped by 
the Reds as a farm. He immediately 
signed a working agreement with 
Gabe Paul, who had been his friend 
at Cincinnati before switching to the 
Indians. 

But on opening day in Jacksonville, 
Vic was on the bench, even though 
the team obviously needed a center- 
fielder. Geraghty felt Vic wasn’t ready 
to handle the job defensively. That 
day an injury to the starting center- 
fielder left the manager no choice, 
Vic played in the second game and 
every game after that, becoming the 
sensation of the league. On several 
clutch occasions he came in from 
center to pitch to a lefthanded hitter. 
At the end of the season the Indians 
bought his contract. 

Vie now earns $10,000 a year from 
the Indians and picks up extra money 
playing winter ball, He has become 
the most popular player in the history 
of Venezuela. The league gave him 
3000 bolivars for leading in hitting, 
2000 for being named the Most Valu- 
able Player and 1000 for leading in 
stolen bases. (One thousand bolivars 
is about $300.) In addition the fans 
had a day for Vic and showered the 
little outfielder with expensive pres- 
ents. 

They still talk about the triple 
play he started last season, the first 
in Venezuela in 25 years. With run- 
ners on first and second he raced to 
right center for a miraculous catch of 
a line drive, threw to first to double 
up one runner and the first-baseman’s 
throw to third caught the man from 
second base. 

Clearly he's the boy who can help 
save the Cleveland franchise, If he 
does he’ll earn himself a truckload of 
bolivars. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
singer of her day), “Old Tanglehoof,” 
and “Fumblefoot.’ ‘The latier two 
were inspired by the Appling fielding 
technique, which often substituted 
raw courage for smooth skill. 

Tales of Appling’s physical woes 
have become magnified to amazing 
proportions, To hear oldtimers tell 
it, Luke played with broken bones, a 
bad back, pulled muscles, swollen 
ankles, blurry vision and enough mis~ 
cellanéous maladies to classify him 
as a medical curiosity. 


(NE, story. tells of the day in 1947 
that Appling was sent to a battery 
of doctors to treat an upset stomach 
and an eye inflammation. Luke 
showed up at the ballpark looking 
pale and wearing a pair of dark 
glasses, He announced he couldn’t see, 

“Let him umpire!” yelled team- 
mate Taft Wright 


“Get him a secing-eye dog,” said 
Don Kolloway. 
Manager Ted Lyons called Luke 


aside and asked if he thought he 
could play. “It’s those drops the doc- 
tor put im my eyes,” Appling ex- 

lained, “I see everything double, But 

let me gee how it goes in batting 
practice,” 

Nobody knows how many baseballs 
Appling saw that day, but he played 
nine innings and got four hits. 

Tt was always said that the worse 
Appling felt, the better he played, 
“How do you feel today?” Jimmie 
Dykes, long-time White Sox manager 
and one of Luke's closest friends, used 
to ask in his best straight-man voice. 

“Jimmie, I feel jus terrible,” Luke 
would gasp. “I’m dying.” 

Dykes would then pull his ever- 
present. ae out of his mouth and 
bark, “Well, as long as you're dying, 
you might as well die ‘out there at 
shortstop instead of cluttering things 
up here,” 

‘Appling once stepped out of a post- 
game shower clutching his stomach 
in obvious pain, Catcher Mike Tresh 
helped him to a chair. “I got a ter- 
rific pain,” Luke whispered, “must be 
appendicitis. Feel that lump. Gotta 
get to a hospital.” 

‘Tresh was impressed. “I figured you 
must have been feeling bad, Luke,” 
he said. “You got three hits today.” 

Luke Appling laughs about those 
stories now. “They were good for 
laughs, but ratty Sxapeerated he 
says. “actually I was a fairly healthy 
guyidididn't anise many games in 20 
years. I had a broken leg once that 
cost me 28 days, and I had a broken 
finger. But I never had anything else 
that was really serious, and I never 
had a pulled leg muscle,” 

Then how did the 
Pains” bit get started? 

a used to room with the team 
trainer,” he says. “He had to be at 
the park early, and I usually went 
along with him and took a snooze on 
the rubbing table while he got his 
stuff ready. If the other players came 
in and I was sleeping, he would tell 
them not to bother me because he was 
giving me special treatment for a 
sore back or a pulled muscle. I guess 
that’s where everybody got the idea 
that I was always ailing.” 

Another Luke Appling legend con- 
cerns his ability to hit foul balls by 
the bucketful. Unlisted in the box 
score of Bob Feller’s no-hitter in the 
opening game of the 1940 season 
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against the White Sox are Appling's 
14 foul balls. Somebody once worked 
out some foul-ball averages for Luke 
that totaled 1700 for a year, “Don't 
know if he was accurate,” said Ap- 
pling, “but he could have been.” 

In New York one afternoon, the 
lowly White Sox were facing pitcher 
Red Ruffing and a typically powerful 
Yankee club, Wonder of wonders, 
Chicago got two men on base in the 
first inning. With two out, Appling 
came up. Annoyed, Ruffing flashed 
across two quick strikes, Luke fouled 
off the next four, all in the strike 
zone, before Ruffing gaye him ball 
one. A half-dozen more fouls brought 
it to three-and-two, Ted Lyons, who 
swears he counted carefully, says that 
Luke then fouled off 14 more before 
drawing a base-on-balls. Mike Kree- 
vich, the next batter, then knocked 
in three runs with a solid hit off the 
arm-weary Ruffing, who soon retired 
for the day. 

The Aplin ability to hit foul balls 
was actually foe nemankeile tase: his 
skill at hitting to the opposite field. 
A righthanded hitter, Appling could 
consistently punch line drives to right 
field, particularly at Chicago's Co- 
miskey Park, where the prevailing 
winds blew in toward the batter from 
left field, 

“One of the reasons T hit so many 

foul balls was that I could afford to 
wait longer and swing later,” he says. 
“T always like to watch the pitcher 
for a pitch or two, to pick out his 
pattern, Then I would set myself for 
a certain pitch, If he threw some- 
thing else, close to the strike zone, I'd 
try to get'a piece of it and foul il off 
rather than take the chance of a 
called strike. 

“T always liked to hit the curve. 
It’s a funny thing, but the toughest 
pitch for me was always a_ fastball 
right down the middle—the kind most 
hitters dream about,” 

Appling’s best day as a hitter was 
against the St. Louis Browns. Luke 
wot three doubles and two singles off 
Bump Hadley, and was robbed of a 
sixth hit when the scorer gave in- 
fielder Harlond Clift an error on a 
ball that trickled off Luke's bat. 

“Tt was a bunt, but I was swinging 
on the piteh,” Appling says. “I rarely 
bunted, sometimes not more than a 
couple of times in a season, I remem- 
ber one game, when Mike Higgins 
was playing third, and I bunted home 
the winning run in the ninth inning 
with the bases loaded and two out. 
Mike hasn’t forgiven me to this day.” 

As a hitter, Appling was uncannily 
consistent, Only in four of his 20 sea- 
sons did he fail to hit .300, and his 
lifetime average of 310 is remarkable 
for a man who continued to play 
regularly at the age of 40. 


Sa fielder, Luke is best. remem- 

bered for leading the American 
League shortstops in errors five times, 
a league record. Less remembered is 
the fact that he also holds shortstop 
career records for most years leading 
the league in assists (7), most put- 
outs’ (4349), assists (7220) and chances 
accepted (11,569). 

Luke was born Lucius Benjamin 
Appling, Jr., in High Point, North 
Carolina, on April 2, 1909, But he has 
always said his hometown is Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the family moved 
when he was a child. Luke’s father, a 
detective on the Atlanta police force 


who later went into the furniture 
business, was not an athlete but 
always ‘encouraged his son to play 
all 

When Luke was six years old, his 
father brought home a baseball one 
day, took the youngster into the yard 
and formally introduced him to the 
sport. He succeeded only in para eine 
Luke’s nose with a thrown ball. Mi 
Appling called a halt to training. 

Slow to develop, Luke was only 5-2 
and 102 pounds when he entered 
Atlanta’s Fulton High School, When 
he graduated, after making the all- 
city team at’ shortstop, he weighed 
only 142 pounds, 

At Oglethorpe University in Atlan- 
ta, Luke was a 155-pound three-sport 
star as a freshman, playing baseball, 
basketball and football. It was foot- 
ball, in fact, that Appling remembers 
best at Oglethorpe. He had originally 
gone out for the freshman team on a 
five-dollar dare bet with a buddy, He 
not only made the team as a quarter- 
back under the double-wing system 
then being used at Oglethorpe by. 
Wally Butts, later of the Univer 
Georgia, but added ten more pounds 
asa sophomore and got the varsity 
job. 

“That 1929 team was a good one,” 
Appling recalls. “I remember we beat 
Georgia in a big upset, and later 
Georgia upset Yale, one of the best 
teams in the country. We used a lot 
of spinner plays, and I called signals, 
handled the ball on almost every play 
and blocked a lot. I played linebacker 
on defense.” 


UARTERBACK Appling scored 
J only one touchdown for Ogle- 
thorpe's Stormy Petrels that year. It 
came on a messed-up play, when the 
back who was supposed {o carry the 
ball went by Luke without taking it. 
Heetng the defenders concentrating on 
e other back, Luke ran for an easy 
He remembers it well, because 
perfectionist Butts bawled him out 
for it. 

Had he continued to play football, 
Luke probably would have finished 

atte lege career at Oglethorpe, But 
his father disapproved of the game 
and made Luke promise to stick to 
baseball and basketball. 

Concentrating on baseball, Luke 
attracted major-league scouts to At- 
lanta in the spring of 1930 with his 
lusty hitting. In a game again: 
Mercer, Luke hit four home runs— 
more than he was to hit in some 
seasons as a major-leaguer—and was 
besieged by scouts. Nap Rucker was 
all set to offer Luke a substantial 
Brooklyn contract when he noticed 
‘Appling’s thick ankles, “He'll never 
make it as a shortstop with those 
ankles,” Rucker reported, and Ap- 
pling’s potential career as a Dodger 
was over. 

When Luke finally did sign a pro- 
fessiona: contract after his sophomore 
year in 1930, it was with the home- 
town Atlanta Crackers of the South- 
ern Association. Rell Spiller, the 
Atlanta owner, gave Luke a_ good 
bonus to sign, and the rookie hit .326 
in 104 games—and made 42 errors at 
shortstop. 

Toward the end of that season, 
Spiller sold Appling to the Chicago 
White Sox, and Luke has a bitter- 
sweet recollection. “We were playing 
in Little Rock and Mr. Spiller was 
in Chicago.” he says. “I got word that 
he was selling me to the Chicago 
Cubs, They were battling the Cardi~ 
nals for the pennant and I thought 


ay 


1! REMEMBER THE OLD DAYS 


IHE FIRST BALLPLAYER I ever shook hands with was Evar Swanson, He 
was a leftfielder for the Cincinnati Reds in 1929 and held the speed record 
for circling the bases against time—13% seconds. The record probably stil 
stands, 
The handshake came right after he had caught a fly for the final out against 
the Brooklyn Robins at Ebbets Field. The Brooklyn team then was known as 
the Robins and the outfield bleachers were rows of wooden benches (50¢ admis- 
ion) fronted by a barrier about three feet high. It was no problem vaulting 
the fence and joining hundreds of hero-worshipping kids who swarmed out 
on the field. 

Maybe the kids pestering hallplayers for autographs are a muisance today 
hecause the crowds are so big. Maybe the players, their minds cluttered with 
pension plans and TV endorsement gravy, are no bargains either, but I can't 
believe it was like that in our time. Because maybe Babe Herman would 
pull up in his car and a kid would say, “Babe about that play in the fourth 
yesterday,” and the Babe would say, “Well, I look at it this way... .” and he 
might stand there with his foot on the running board talking to a bunch of us 
for 15 minutes, Dazzy Vance would gladly show a kid the proper way to grip 
a ball and the manager, Uncle Robby (Wilbert Robinson)—Heck! He'd gas 
about the game of baseball and argue strategy with anybody! 

\ For us kids hanging around the ballpark, the main idea was to get IN to 
see the game. The best way was to show up at about ten in the morning and 
try to get one of the stileboy jobs. A stilehoy stood behind a manually 
operated turnstile that let one person at a time enter when a foot pedal was 
depressed by the boy and the stile made one revolution. The ticket taker stood 
to the right of the stile boy chopping the tickets and handing back the rain- 
check, The better jobs, of course, were those on the gates leading to the 
grandstand or box and reserved seats, The boy was paid a quarter for three or 
four innings of work and then he was admitted inside. It didn’t matter if the 

' game was half over. Most times it was easy to find a grandstand or reserved seat. 

I always brought an autograph book for signatures. I knew all the players 
| by sight, and even if I didn't, why it was easy to spot a ballplayer. Something 

about his sunburned face and the way he walked and wore his clothes were the 
. clues. Maybe there were those who felt that a boy chasing autographs was one 
step ahead of the guy with the butterfly net, but today my scrapbook. some 30 
years older, is a rich lodestone of baseball memories and history. And I, a boy 
no longer, remember the day when a 19-year-old catcher, Al Lopez, stepped out 
on the sidewalk and asked me to join him at dinner. 
“You'll have to wash your face, though,” Lopes said. 
We joined pitcher Hollis Thurston and infielder Jake Flowers and the arroz 
con pollo, (yellow rice with chicken) never has tasted as good since. 

| Flip the pages of the scrapbook and the names and nearly forgotten faces 

| of Brooklyn players come back into focus. 

My best friend on the Brooklyn club was a big, handsome strapping right- 
| hander, Clise Dudley. Uncle Robby liked his pitchers big and if they could 

beat the Giants or at least hold their own, that was it. Dudley had all the 
qualifications. 

How did I get to know Clise Dudley? I worked on the turnstiles fairly 
\\frequently and I saw this nice guy and I hollered, “Hello Dud!” He answered, 
“SHi-ya son,” and I got to know him. One day I was outside the park and it 

looked like tough pickings for getting in when Clise passed me through. 

After the game I waited for him and we made the subway together and there 
was a doll on it, the most beautiful lady I ever saw. She knew her baseball and 

| soon she got talking to me and Dud. I can remember like yesterday. Her 
| name was Jean Kern. I don't know who she was, but she had a great hig hat 
‘and wore Jong gloves and I thought she was the most beautiful lady in the 
world. Next day she took me to the game. We sat in a box and I had peanuts, 
popcorn, score card, soda pop, the works. To this day I don’t know who she 
was, but she seemed to know everybody. 

Another day I remember I was with Dudley outside the park and along 
came Mickey Finn, the infielder. Clise put his hands on Mickey's shoulders 
and said “Well, Mickey, this is it, I'm on my way.” He'd just learned he'd 
_been traded to the Phillies. 

Even though he was with the Phillies, we stayed friendly. Dudley came from 
‘Lake City, Sonth Carolina (P.O, Box 73), and we corresponded during the off 
sseason. Whenever the Phillies came to town I'd yisit Clise at the Governor 
{Clinton Hotel in Manhattan where the team stayed. One time he said they were 
\going to play an exhibition game in Bayonne, New Jersey, the next day and 
{that maybe Burt Shotton, the manager would need a batboy. T asked Burt, 
jand he was slow and nice and said he guessed it'd be all right. I said, “If I do 
}my work well, Mr, Shotton, could I shag flies in the outfield with the pitchers 

before the game?” Imagine! I was going to have a day out there on the 

Sballfield, working right alongside major-league ballplayers! 

I hustled right back to Brooklyn. I was batboy for my high-school team at 
{the time. The coach let me take my uniform with “Thomas Jefferson High 
ySchool” across the front of it. Half of the kids in the neighborhood helped 
me pack my uniform in a borrowed old grip. It started to rain that night, It 
{rained all night. It rained all the next day. At four o'clock the game ii 
{Bayonne, New Jersey. was called off. And that’s how it was 30 years ago for a 
!kid out of Brooklyn with an autograph book under his arm. 


—Irving Rudd 
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that was just great. So when I heard 
a little while later that I had been 
sold to the Chicago White Sox, I 
thought there was some mistake. But 
there wasn’t. Mr. Spiller was a prac- 
tical man. I guess the White Sox 
offered him a few dollars more, May- 
be it’s just as well, because the Cubs 
came up with a guy named Billy 
Jurges at shortstop not long after- 
ward.” : 

Instead of dreaming about playing 
for a pennant contender, Luke Ap- 
pling quickly had to face the reality 
of playing for the seventh-place White 
Sox, perennial loser ever since the 
Black Sox scandal. He got into just 
six games for the 1930 White Sox, 
and hit .308, Then he broke a finger 
of his right hand trying to catch a 
pop fly. Manager Donie Bush sent him 
home with instructions to report to 
spring training at San Antonio, Texas, 
the following year. 

The 1931 season was one long frus- 
tration for the young Georgian, In the 
opening game, against Cleveland, 
Luke was hit in the elbow by a wild 
pitch while waiting on deck. Shaking 
this off, he struck out four times. He 
went hitless in his first 28 times at 
bat and averaged an error every two 
games. - 

“I was real tight,” he says with 
understatement. Luke got into 96 
games that season and hit .232, while 
making 42 errors, But the White Sox, 
who had slipped into the cellar, had 
nothing better and kept him on the 
team. 

The 1932 team was even worse, 
winning only 49 of its 151 games, but 
managed to move back into seventh 
because the Boston Red Sox pro- 
duced one of the very worst teams in 
pre-Mets history, The manager that 
year, Lew Fonseca, is often given 
credit for giving Appling his first 
chance to play every day. 

“Mr. Fonseca made it very plain 
to me that he didn’t want me on his 
club,” says Appling. “He told me that 
if he had his way, he would trade me, 
sell me or give me away. He also told 
me that since he had to use me, I was 
playing 154 games if I hit .154 and 
fielded .154.” 

Fonseca played Appling at second 
base and third base, as well as short- 
stop, and Luke got into 139 games, 
hitting .274. It would be another ten 
years before he would hit under .300 
again. 

Luke got a break the following 
season when the White Sox bought 
38-year-old Jimmie Dykes, a veteran 
of Connie Mack's ee Philadelphia 
Athletics’ teams. Dykes had played 
both shortstop and third base for the 
A’s in 1932, and Fonseca expected 
him to take ‘over the shortstop job if 
he could handle it. Instead, Dykes 
went to the manager and volunteered 
to coach Appling on the finer points 
of playing shortstop if Fonseca would 
use Luke full-time at that position. 
When the season began, Appling was 
at shortstop and Dykes at third base. 

It was the start of a friendship that 
was further nourished in later years 
with Dykes as manager and Appling 
as his best player. “Jimmie did more 
for me than any other man in base- 
ball,” Luke says. “He encouraged me 
and he coached me. I owe him a lot.” 

Dykes quickly perceived that Ap- 
pling hada tendency to brood about his 
play, especially his fielding. He didn’t 
like the rough kidding he got from 
the other players. First-baseman Lou 
Blue used to turn to the stands be- 
hind him whenever a ball was hit at 


Luke, “Everybody duck!” he would 
shout. 

“Listen, kid,” Dykes said. “As soon 
as you make an error, forget about it. 
That's the only way to play it.” 

Appling listened, but was dubious. 
Once, after bungling a key play, he 
trotted off the field when the inning 
was over, head down and muttering, 
“Why do they have to hit it to me in 
the clutch?” 

Dykes overheard and was furious. 
“Don't ever Jet me hear you talking 
like that again!” he said. “You'll never 
be a major-leaguer until you start 
hoping they’ll hit to you in the tough 
spots.” 


PEMING: never forgot the lesson, 
He was never to be the flashy 
fielder that contemporary Frank Cro- 
setti of the Yankees was, for example, 
yet he was almost Crosetti’s equal 
statistically. Crosetti has a composite 
fielding average of .949 for his 17 sea- 
sons, while “Old Tanglehoof” aver- 
aged .948 for 20 seasons. 

After a while, Luke could afford to 
laugh a little about his fielding. Ted 
Lyons used to complain that Luke 
saved his very worst fielding days for 
the times when Lyons was pitching. 
Even Mrs, Appling kidded her hus- 
band for not treating that nice man 
better, 

Surprisingly, one day in Detroit 
Appling not only played perfectly 
behind Lyons, but made a tremendous 
play in the ninth inning to save a 
White Sox victory. Lyons hardly had 
time to shower and dress before Ap- 
pling was rushing him back to the 
hotel and the nearest telephone. Call- 
ing his wife in Atlanta, Luke gioated, 
“Fay, you'll never guess what hap- 
pened today. Ted pitched and I didn’t 
spoil his game. Now get this, he won! 
And I saved it for him! Here, ask him 
yourself.” 

After @ poor start in 1933, Appling 
hit .322 and led the league in assists 
—and errors. In 1934 Luke jammed an 
ankle while sliding and was able to 
play, in only 118 games. He hit .303 

ut the White Sox, who had crept up 
to sixth the year before, dropped back 
into the cellar. The team’s perform- 
ance cost Fonseca his job, with Dykes 
taking over on May 9 after the White 
Sox had won only four of their first 
14 games. 

In 1935 Luke hit .307 and led the 
Teague in putouts, assists and errors. 
And the White Sox, in their first full 
season under Dykes, moved up to 
fifth, their best finish in seven years. 
But it wasn’t until the following year, 
1936, that the fans around the league 
began to pay attention to either the 
White Sox or their shortstop. 

Complaining of real and/or imagi- 
nary ailments all season long, Appling 
managed to get into 138 games and 
hit .388 to become the first shortstop 
in American League history to win a 
batting title. Of his 204 hits that year, 
no less than 160 were singles but Luke 
scored 111 runs and drove in 128 as 
the White Sox finished third, 20 games 
behind the pennant-winning Yankees. 

Down the stretch, Appling had to 
fight off Cleveland's Earl Averill for 
the batting title. In a memorable 
meeting of the two batting contenders 
on September 28 in Cleveland, Luke 
pulled in front by hitting two singles, 
a dougle and a home run. He finished 
ten points higher than Averill. 

Luke slipped to .317 in 1937, but the 
White Sox won 86, lost 68 for another 
third-place finish—and crept to with- 
in 16 games of the Yankees this time. 


Appling was the darling of Comiskey 
Park by now, and the whoops of 
“Looook!” that greeted his every plate 
appearance became the rallying cry 
of the White Sox fans. 

In 1938 spring training Appling 
sustained bis most severe injury. In 
an exhibition game against the Cubs, 
Luke was on first base when Joe 
Kuhel hit _a grounder down the first- 
base line, Luke headed for second and 
had just braced himself for a slide 
when he heard a coach shouting, 
“Foul ball!” Attempting to check his 
slide, Luke twisted his leg and went 
down in a heap. 

“They wouldn't believe I was really 
hurt,” Luke remembers, “but two 
doctors looked me over and told me 
my leg was broken.” 

Luke got into only 81 games that 
season and hit .303 as the White Sox 
dropped to sixth. The leg was still 
stiff for much of the 1939 season, but 
Luke played 148 games and hit .314. 

Asked to name his best season of 
all, Appling will never hesitate in 
picking 1940, the year he almost beat 
out Joe DiMaggio for the batting title. 
*“T hit .348 that year, 40 points less 
than I did in 1936, but I have always 
felt I hit the ball better and more 
consistently that season than any 
other,” he ‘says. 

In 1940 five teams were in the race 
in the final weeks, with Detroit finally 
staggering in a game ahead of Cleve- 
land, two games ahead of New York 
and eight games ahead of Washington 
and Chicago, But the pennant race 
was no more exciting than the DiMag- 
gio-Appling duel. It went down to the 
last day of the season before the 
Yankee clinched it with a 352 mark. 

Luke dropped off to 314 in 1941, 
then to .262 in 1942, and Chicago 
writers began to speculate that “Old 
Aches and Pains” was through after 
13_seasons. 

But in 1943, playing against the 
nondescript players who held the 
major leagues together during World 
War I, Luke hit .328 and won his 
second batting title. And a strange 
year it was. Luke suffered the slings 
and arrows of a dozen injuries while 
leading the league right up to Septem- 
ber. And suddenly he couldn’t get a 
hit. With teammate Ralph Hodgin 
and Detroit’s Dick Wakefield chasing 
him, Appling regained his touch when 
he got six hits in a doubleheader at 
New York. Another batting title was 
his. 

On December 18, 1943, Private 
Lucius B. Appling, Jr.. was sworn 
into the United States Army as a 
33-year-old recruit. Mrs. Appling, the 
mother of two children, was surpris- 
ingly optimistic. “The war can't last 
very long,” she told a reporter, “Why, 
except for baseball, Luke's never held 
a job more than two weeks in his life.” 


[ae Army sent Luke to Camp Lee, 
‘Virginia, for basic training and then, 
to show that things weren’t that des- 
perate after all, sent him to Lawson 
General Hospital in Georgia. Pre- 
sumably Luke’s many hours in the 
training room and assorted hospital 
beds came in handy. In those ai 
septic surroundings, Luke Appling 
fought his war and was discharged in 
September of 1945. He headed for 
Chicago immediately and played the 
last 18 games of the season, hitting 
362, 


The 1946 season didn’t seem to offer 
much promise for the 37-year-old 
shortstop. The big-leaguers were 
back, and, to make matters worse, 


Jimmie Dykes was fired as manager 
on May 25, and was replaced by Ted 
Lyons. But Luke hit .309, and just 
to show it was no fluke he hit 306 in 
1947. That year he also surpassed 
Roger Peckinpaugh’s longevity record 
for American League shortstops, 
which had stood at 1986 games. 

Luke had tried playing third base 
in 1947, and did more of it in 1948, a 
year in which he hit .314. As a third— 
baseman, Appling tied a fielding rec- 
ord that still stands, In a game on 
June 20, he got ten assists. But the 
White Sox dropped back into last 
place again, and with the firing of 
Lyons after the season, it appeared 
that even the Indian Summer portion 
of the Appling career was at an end. 

Jack Onslow, who became manager 
in 1949, wasn’t especially happy about 
playing a 40-year-old at shortstop. 
But there was nobody else. The White 
Sox had just signed a Venezuelan 
named Chico Carrasquel, but he would 
need at least one season in the minors, 
Luke accepted the reprieve and hit 
30. 


1. 

On August 6, 1949, he played his 
2154th game and passed the major- 
league record for shortstops, set by 
Rabbit Maranville, Maranville was 
present in Washington as Luke cele- 
brated by hitting two singles, scoring 
one run and driving in another, as 
the White Sox beat the Senators, 6-5, 

Asked if he planned to retire, Ap- 
pling told reporters, “T figure I have 
retired six times in the last 19 years. 
But as long as I can lift a glove, I'll 
keep playing baseball.” 


Y 1950, it was obvious to anyone 

who saw Carrasquel making’ im- 
possible plays at shortstop in spring 
training that time had run out on 
Luke Appling. Carrasquel was at 
shortstop on opening day and re- 
mained there all season. Luke played 
50 games as an infield utility man, 
hitting .234. When Red Corriden 
moved up as manager during the sea- 
son, Luke was named a coach, 

A new era began at Comiskey Park 
in 1951 with the arrival of Paul Rich- 
ards as manager, but Luke Appling 
was excluded. On November 2, 1950, 
he signed as manager of the Memphis 
Chicks of the Southern Association. 

‘As a minor-league manager, Luke 
was successful, winning pennants with 
Memphis and later with Indianapolis. 
In 1960 his old buddy Dykes, then 
managing Detroit, hired Luke as a 
coach. Later that year, in one of base- 
ball’s most unusual deals, both he and 
Dykes were swapped to Cleveland 
for Indians’ manager Joe Gordon and 
coach Jo Jo White. 

Both Dykes and Appling were out 
of jobs at Cleveland after the 1961 
season, but were rejoined this past 
spring as Kansas City coaches. 

Luke. was relaxed and content in 
his new job and one spring afternoon 
he leaned against the batting cage in 
Bradenton and talked about his home 
in Sandy Spring, a suburb of Atlanta, 
about his two grandchildren and a 
third that his daughter Carol was 
expecting. And he talked about his 
son Lucius Benjamin Appling II, a 
freshman at Middle Georgia College, 
and a pretty good baseball player. 

Later that season, there would be 
a trip to Cooperstown, where Luke 
Appling, “Old Aches’ and Pains,” 
would be permanently enshrined in 
the Baseball Hall of Fame, The 
plaque? They ought to put it on the 
rubbing table at Comiskey Park, 
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TIMMY BROWN: SUPER-SENSITIVE SUPER-STAR 


(Continued from page 37) 

I'd done pretty well in the exhibitions 
the little he played me and he didn’t 
even play me in the season opener. 
If he'd cut me earlier I would’ve had 
a chance to catch on with another 
team, as Alex Hawkins did with the 
Colts and ended up cashing a cham- 
pionship check. But when Lombardi 
cut me it wasn’t really unexpected. 
He called me in about Thursday of the 
next week and said he was sorry but 
that I didn’t fit into his system. He 
said he felt I could play somewhere in 
the league. 

“{ went into the dressing room and 
I was too hurt to face anybody, even 
Em Tunnell, He'd been like a brother 
to me, always encouraging me. The 
puye came over to say goodbye and 

was so hurt, so embarrassed... . 1 
was so balled up inside I wanted to 
cry.” 


IE went home to the family which 
had helped raise him in Richmond, 
Indiana, the Bennets, whom he calls 
Aunt Kate and Uncle Richard. Phila- 
delphia general manager Vince Mc- 
Nally called and invited him to join 
the Eagle taxi squad for $150 a week. 
He was so disgusted he didn’t do so 
until four weeks later, 

“By then I'd made up my mind to 
make it with some team,” Timmy 
says. “I felt after the experience with 
the Packers that I could. It’s just un- 
believable how you have to grow up. 
Being cut helped me. It made me bit- 
ter. Even some people back home hurt 
me. The same ones who'd said before 
I left, you won’t have any trouble 
making the Packers, those same ones 
said when I got cut, well, I didn’t 
think woud make it. This really hurt. 
The whole thing just gave me a new 
outlook on life—and I decided I wasn’t 
gonna be a patsy any more. That’s 
why I wouldn't go back to Green Bay 
today if I was traded, even though 
their team is of championship cali- 
bre. I don't think it was fair that they 
Jet me go because of one mistake, and 
I still feel that one mistake did it. But 
Lombardi should never regret cutting 
me and I’m sure he doesn’t.” 

The Eagles wanted Timmy to play 
the final game of ’59. He said he had 
to get back to school for a couple of 
credits he needed to graduate and the 
quarter was starting. Although this 
was true, it was also an excuse. “I'd 
Jet the game psyche me,” he says. “I 
could’ve played and finished school 
later, But I didn’t want to chance 
making a mistake in the last game of 
phe Seestre I wanted to start fresh in 

960.” 


In *60, as the Eagles won the world 
championship, he got into the last 
few games and rushed nine times (35 
yards, two touchdowns), caught nine 
passes (247 yards, two touchdowns). 
And he returned punts and kickoffs. 

In the title game against Green Bay, 
Timmy ran back the opening kickoff 
22 yards. That was the only time he 
touched the ball in the 17-14 Eagle 
win. “I wanted so much to be a part 
of the team that day and I felt I 
wasn’t, I felt happy for the team, but 
T didn’t feel I was part of it.” 

The following year he felt a bit bet- 
ter. As the kickoff-return team trotted 
out on the field for the opening kickoff 
from the Browns, teammates John 
Nocera and Ed Khayat told Timmy he 
was going all the way on this one. 
So Timmy went 105 yards with that 


one. He finished the season with 811 
yards on 29 kickoffs, leading the 
league in both statistics. He also 
rushed 50 times for 338 yards, a 6.4 
average, but he wasn’t happy. 

“I was still a spot player—a spe- 
cialist, they called me,” Timmy said 
distastefully. “They might as well have 
cussed me as call me that. They didn’t 
think I could take the pounding. I 
believed I could take as much as any- 
body, When I did play I was taking 
it. One of these days I'll get my leg 
broke and I'll probably get up out of 
sheer evilness.” He laughed, “I’m evil 
that way. 

“Tm taking it now—elbows, knees, 
forearms, everything. It’s an honor 
even though it hurts, because they re- 
spect me enough to try and get me out 
of the game. I’ve gotten up when I've 
been out on my feet, just instinctive- 
ly.” He smiled. “I don’t let ‘em know 
when they hurt me. I'll go back to the 
huddle and tell the guys, ‘Hold me up, 
I'm gonna collapse!’” He staggered 
across his living room comically hold- 
ing his stomach. “Then Sonny'll say, 
‘Can you take another one? ‘Why not,’ 
Tl say, ‘that’s only five in a row.’” He 
laughed. 

“Sometimes Sonny’ll call me two or 
three times in a row from the 20 and 
I'll take it to the one. Then he'll look 
over at me in the huddle and wink, 
saying, ‘Quarterback sneak!'” He 
laughed. “I don't care about touch- 
downs, though, because yardage is 
what I work for. As long as we score.” 


py opened the ’62 season with 
another long run. In this one the 
Cardinals tried a field goal which 
Timmy caught at the one. He dropped 
it in the other end zone, Later in the 
season he returned a Redskin kickoff 
99 yards for a touchdown, And this 
was the year he got his break, in the 
form of a bad break (of the foot) 
for his roommate, Ted Dean. Timmy 
took over Dean’s job as the heavy- 
duty halfback. And Tim Brown rather 
than Jim Brown ended up gaining 
more yardage totally than any other 
NFL running back. Timmy rushed 
137 times for 545 yards, caught 52 
passes for 849 yards, returned kick- 
offs for 831 yards and punts for 81 
yards. Total: 2306 yards. He also 
scored 13 touchdowns. 

Last season Timmy proved himself 
to be pro football's best halfback. He 
again led all running backs in total 
yardage gained (2425 yards): 841 on 
tushes, 487 on passes, 152 on punt re~ 
turns and 945 (which led the league) 
on kickoff returns, He had a 100-yard 
kickoff return among his 11 touch- 
downs. And he really ground it out for 
aguy who supposedly couldn’t run in- 
side, his longest run being a 34- 
yarder. 

He is a breakaway runner, yet he 
does not live by speed alone. Quick- 
ness is his forte and he runs under 
strict control, at. about three-quarter 
speed and standing upright like Jim 

own, looking for that brief space 
in the defense. When it appears, he 
pops, flicking away an arm, pulling in 
a leg, snapping away in the swiftest 
reactions. Joe Kuharich, the new 
Eagle coach, calls him: “One of the 
most electrifying runners in football.” 
All-round, he is the most electrifying. 

His goal last year was to play in the 
Pro Bowl, which he did. He has had 
two fine seasons yet feels he must 
do even better to fully establish him- 


self. He is fighting for recognition, 
and this means more to him than to 
most people because of his back- 
ground, 

“T should’ve gotten more yards last 
year,” he said. “There were four of 
five games when I had six or less 
carries, You don’t psyche the other 
teams by not calling on me even 
though they expect me. You've got to 
go with your best runner. (The Eagle 
nearest to his 841 yards was Ted Dean 
with 268,) Jurgy had a lot of confi- 
dence in me, but he was out a lot. 
I fought for Sonny because he went. 
through a lot—more than he should. 
The fans were disgraceful the way 
they booed him. It hurt me to hear it. 
They don’t know anything about the 
injured players he had to use. They’re 
front-runners—phonies, and I don't 
dig phonies, And I've been classified 
as a phony myself, Because I’m sensi- 
tive and moody, sometimes I’m one 
way and sometimes I’m another . . . 
and there’s nothing I can do about 
it because that’s just the way I am.” 

Few people understand Timmy 
Brown because few really know him. 
Although he is a professional singer 
who has cut four records, sung at 
nightclubs and was preparing his new 
club act when we visited him, he is not 
a party man. He is mostly a loner. He 
has a number of friends, such as his 
brother John, Jughead Hart, and some 
teammates. But his only close friends 
are Ernie the Head Butler and George 
Walker. “George lived near the Ben- 
nets and I grew up with him sum- 
mers,” Timmy says. “He's my number 
one promotion man back home, Ernie 
the Head was a senior my freshman 
year at Ball State. The first time he 
saw me he said, ‘Man, are you square.’ 
People who know me now can’t pic- 
ture that. Ernie the Head dressed me 
in his own clothes, gave me mon- 
ey...” 

‘These people know Timmy well, as 
do the wonderful couple he’s lived 
with in Philadelphia the last few 
years, Ernestine (Ernie) and Al Grice. 
Ernie and Al, who are in their thirties, 
have a combination big brother-sister, 
father-mother relationship with him, 
Ernie, who owns a beauty parlor, and 
Al, who works on the Long Island 
Railroad, have a beautiful home and 
it is Timmy’s home, too, “The im~ 
portant thing he gets here,” ‘says 
Ernie, “is love. It’s just like a little 
stray kid in the streets—all it needs 
is someone to put his arms around 
him. Timmy was so lonely when he 
came with us. He never came out of 
his room. He still doesn’t go out 
much.” 


[ese is the thing he’s never had in 
excess. Timmy's parents separated 
when he was seven, Two of his sisters 
were married, two others went with 
families. Timmy and John, then 8%, 
went to the Bennets for two years, 
then to another family for two years, 
At age 11 Timmy and John entered 
the Soldiers and Sailors Home, an 
orphanage-like refuge for children, 
“The Bennets didn’t have much,” 
Timmy says, “but they gave us what 
they had. Especially love, something 
we didn’t get at the orphanage. We 
went back to them every summer. I 
visit them every Christmas.” 

The Bennets will tell you all the 
children took the family breakup 
badly, but Timmy took it worst. “I 
was always sensitive,” he says. “I kept 
everything within myself. I never said 
anything. My brother—he was always 
the smartest, plus being the best 


athlete—did all the talking. He was 
like my lawyer.” He smiled briefly. 
“I spent most of my time in my room 
at first, I wouldn’t eat. I wanted my 
family because I was a little boy that 
needed a family. So did my brother, 
but he was a little man... and I was 
a little boy.” 

An orphanage is not the place for 
a shy, super-sensitive boy like thi 
However, Timmy was kept busy, with 
elasses, working on the trash detail 
and sports. Sports likely saved his 
psyche. For they provided him with a 
release, and the cheers he earned 
were a substitute for the love he 
needed. He became an All-Star bas- 
ketball player in high school and an 
exceptional football player as well. 
But again he was not a football starter 
until his senior year, His brother was 
the regular fullback and, in seven 
games as a senior, gained 1396 yards, 
scoring 105 points. When John gradu- 
ated Timmy became the first-string 
Jeft halfback as a senior and broke 
his brother's scoring record (he place- 
kicked, too) by ten points, gaining 
1194 yards. 

He was offered 11 college basketball 
scholarships and could've gone to 
Michigan State for football. Timmy 
didn’t have the nerve to attend a big 
school, which was one reason the 
Packer cut affected him so badly. He 
would have finally made the big time. 

Now he has it made, yet his sensi- 
tivity is no less acute today than it 
was when at seven he spent days cry- 
ing in his room after his minister died. 
“Nobody understood,” he says. They 
still don’t when he doesn’t show up at 
a party after an Eagle loss, choosing 
to sit in his room listening to records 
or watching television. They don't 
understand why fans booing Jurgen- 
sen at a basketball game depresses 
him. Or why he’s sullen when some- 
one tells him he had a good football 
game after he’s scored three touch~ 
downs, while he knows he got only 60 
yards in 15 carries. This isn’t good 
enough for him, isn’t worthy of praise 
even though he works for praise, For 


praise is a form of love, and Timmy 
Brown’s psyche is still trying to make 
up for all that love he missed, This 
is why he has an overwhelming de- 
sire to excel at whatever he attempts. 
This is also why criticism cuts him so. 
deeply. Even unjust criticism. 

‘I was at the Latin Casino with a 
girl to see Sammy Davis Jr. one night,” 
he says, “and this guy came over {o 
our table, ‘Timmy, I think you're the 
greatest,’ he said, ‘if you could only 
hang onto the football.’ Now I don't 
think he said that to hurt me, but it 
did, I don’t think I fumbled seven 
times. (He fumbled seven, recovered 
four in’ °62.) Why woulda guy say 
that? I got red, I was so embarrassed, 
It put me in’ a mood and I took 
it out on myself and my date. I'm 
too sensitive, 

“I'm easily hurt by criticism be- 
cause I try to give 100 percent all the 
time,” he says. “I can’t be hollered at. 
When I first came to the Eagles they 
said I had trouble catching the ball. 
But I was mainly going out for long 
passes then and I hadn’t had any ex- 
perience catching long passes. I could 
always catch the ball, Whatever I 
dropped was because of the pressure 
put on me by the coaches, not because 
of the opposition. Every player is dif- 
ferent and I’m one you can’t holler 
at. Coaches have to realize this, and 
this is the thing they do worst—not 
realizing each man has to be handled 
differently.” 

Timmy Brown is still hollered at 
occasionally, if he busts a play or 
misses an audible or blocks the wrong 
man. It doesn’t help him, he says. “It 
gets me so mad I try too hard, I’m 
saying to myself: What the hell’s he 
know about how I felt to bust that 
play? They should know I’m madder 
at myself than they are. It’s just like 
basketball—it bugs me to miss a shot. 
That’s from being a perfectionist. 

“But I very seldom get mad at my 
teammates when they mess up. I 
know they’re trying 100 percent. It’s 
just like I never worry about the 
guard getting out in front of me on 
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sweeps. I can’t expect them to get out 
there on bad knees, all banged up the 
way they've been the last two years. 
The coaches have gotten mad at me 
for leaving my blocking, But I can’t 
hang back there at their (the guards’) 
speed or we'll both be going around 
there in slow motion,” He chuckled. 
“And the next time they know I'll be 
limping out.” 

When Timmy joined the Eagles they 
said his blocking was holding him 
back, Obviously a 200-pounder does 
not do a lot of damage to a 250-pound 
end, or even to a 230-pound lineback- 
er, But Timmy says his blocking was 
never too bad. “I never had trouble. 
Lcouldn’t always bring ’em down, but 
T always slowed ’em up. I take pride 
in my blocking now and it'll be even 
better this year.” 

Kuharich feels Brown will improve 
it simply by improving his technique. 
saying, “He can get into ‘em quicker 
and lower—be like a cobra—and cut 
their legs out from under ’em.” Actu- 
ally, half the time the Eagles have 
sent Timmy out of the backfield to 
tie up a linebacker and/or safetyman 
in passing situations. “You might as 
well swing him out of there,” says 
Kuharich, “because somebody's got 
to cover him.” It’s a good theory. In 
the first Eagle-Cowboy game last 
year, Timmy swung out, caught a pass 
at the sideline and raced 80 yards to 
score. Timmy also scored on a two- 
yard sweep and had 90 yards from 
scrimmage that day. His best as a pro 
was 107 yards against Dallas the year 
before. 

One hundred and seven is a big 
number for him, That being the num- 
ber of his varying moods, which, de- 
spite his joking about many things, 
he actually counted two years ago. He 
doesn’t joke about his many moods, 
for they have caused him many prob- 
lems. 

“I'm sensitive about race,” Timmy 
says. “But I wasn’t accepted by my 
own race any more than by the white 
race until I made it. The Negro race 
are front-runners, too, phonies, and 
I don’t believe in phonies. I was 
treated as good or better by whites 
than by Negroes. That’s why I can’t 
take a guy who says ‘I don't like 
white people’ My people feel I try 
to be ‘white,’ but my whole environ- 
ment was white—I was raised mostly 
around whites. 

“T was going way out of my way to 
prove myself to Negroes, I felt like 
a square around my own people, Be- 
cause I don’t party, I’m not sociable, 
I went to LA (for the Pro Bowl and 
to visit his mother and sisters) this 
year and I had fun, but I don't do 
that year round. Negroes resented me 
because they thought I was trying to 
be better than they are. That’s funny. 
I'm far from being better than any- 
body. And so when I go a few people 
will ery for a few days and that's it.” 

Since coming to Philadelphia, Tim- 
my has become even more of a loner. 
He still spends most of his spare time 
at home. Most evenings he’s watching 
television in his room till 3 am. 
Afternoons he’s usually listening to 
records and singing along, learning 
new lyrics or dancing. He does the 
Twist, Mashed Potato, Crossfire, 
Monkey and Horse, among others. 
After watching him one afternoon, 
we figured he has to be one of the 
all-time greats at these exotic move- 
ments, He also did hilariously exag- 
gerated takeoffs on the dancing styles 
of Jim Brown, Bobby Mitchell, Clar- 
ence Peaks and Ted Dean. “This is 
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just in fun now,” he said through a 
smile while Ernie and Al laughed. 

Although Timmy is essentially a 
Joner, he says he likes to be happy 
and likes to see other people happy. 
He is happiest when he gets together 
with his old friend Ernie the Head. A 
teacher in an American school in Ger- 
many, Ernie the Head came to visit 
Timmy for three days last summer— 
and stayed three weeks. “Those were 
the best three weeks of my. life,” 
Brown says. “I was sitting up in bed 
the other night wondering what old 
Ernie the Head was doing. So I called 
him—was he surprised! Oooo, we 
drank some beer when he was here. 
I don't drink anything but beer; I 
can't get a drink down unless it’s 
sweet, like soda,” 

“He's a boy,” Ernestine Grice said 
as we sat around the dining room 
table, “He can drink two cases of 
Pepsi a week, But Al and I were on 
vacation two of the three weeks Ernie 
the Head was here. We came home 
and found the basement full of Ger- 
man beer cans. You couldn’t move,” 

“Tn Indiana all we did was play bas- 
ketball, one-on-one (man to man),” 
Timmy said. “That's all Ernie the 
Head and I did here, drink beer and 

lay one-on-one, Back home if some- 

ody calls you out to play one-on-one, 
you've got to go no matter what, I'd 
be going out on a date or somethin; 
summers and pass somebody who’ 
say, ‘I can burn you, come on,’ I was 
late for more dates that way. 

“When Ernie was here he was al- 
ways challenging me. One afternoon 
we played five games of 30 points in 
the park and he burned me three out, 
of five. Then we came home and 
drank beer all night. About 3 o'clock 
in the morning I was lying here 
thinking, I’m hot; I can burn him now. 
I jumped out of bed and went into his 
room and said, ‘Come on, I can get 
you now, baby.’ I drove my car right 
up into the park over the curb—which 
you're not supposed to do—and threw 
the headlights on the court, I had him 
26-17 when the cops came and said, 
‘What're you doing in here making all 
that noise?’ I said, ‘How can you say 
we're making noise when there’s only 
two of us and I’m burning him?’” 

The hight after Timmy opened at 
Sciolla’s uppes Club, Ernie the Head 
was going home to Indiana, Timmy 
had to do his first set at 8:30 and it 
was 5:00, It was also pouring, But 
Ernie was Tenvinge “Tve got to get 
you before you leave, baby, I told 
him, I talked to him so bad he finally 
said, ‘Okay, man, let’s go.’ He burned 
me and missed his plane, When I got 
to Sciolla's the comedian was on. 
Ernie the Head stayed two more 
weeks,” 


HE, finally, dia go home, then came 
back While Timmy was in camp. 
He went to Hershey with the Grices 
to see Timmy gain 90 yards in nine 
carries against the Colts in an exhibi- 
tion game. Then they drove to Phila- 
delphia and had a going-away party 
for The Head at_the Club 25, He had 
to get back to Germany. About 7:15 
Ernie glanced at his watch and yelled, 
“Hey, my bus is leaving in five min- 
utes!” Everyone dashed for the car 
and raced toward the bus stop. The 
bus was pulling out as they drove up. 
So Timmy cut in front of the bus. 
Ernie tore a small hole in his sleeve 
getting out. He casually pulled out his 
handkerchief and tourniqueted the 
hole while the bus waited. “That's 
nice now,” he said as he boarded. 


“He was funny,” Timmy _ said, 
“Every time he scored on me he put 
his arm up to form an L.” Timmy did 
so, bicep parallel with the ground, 
forearm perpendicular. “You know, 
El Cid was bad. Every time I was 
gonna throw the option pass in train- 
ing camp I gave ’em the El. The El is 
about to unleash,’ I’d tell 'em.” He 
chuckled. “That's what I'm gonna 
name my son: El. The teacher’ll say, 
‘El Brown?’ and he'll put up his arm 
like this.” Again Timmy threw up the 
L shape, laughing. 


TIMMY isn’t ready to have a son yet, 
He must be absolutely certain about 
marriage after his own family’s expe- 
riences, “It'll have to be perfect,” he 
says. He won't have trouble finding a 
girl. The first day we visited him six 
girls called. “I don’t call girls myself,” 
he says. “The girls say, ‘You want my 
number?’ and I say, “Here's mine.’ A 
lot of them complain when they call. 
T say, ‘What do you mean I don't care 
about you? You were number 57 last 
week—you're 45 now.’” He laughed, 

You'd never suspect Timmy is 
moody when you see him around 
Ernie and Al at home. He has a fine 
sense of humor and he’s always put- 
ting them on, along with others he 
likes, One of his humorous character- 
istics is saying something very seri- 
ously that sets you back, then hitting 
you with a funny line. Viz.: After an- 
swering the phone several times and 
hearing the third different girl’s voice, 
we said, “I’m gonna have to keep 
score.” “Oh,” he said as if in alarm, 
“don’t do that!” Then he smiled, say- 
ing, “You'll get tired.” 

“Ernie and Al really spoil me,” 
Timmy says. “I haven't been spoiled 
for so many years. But,” he chuckles, 
“I really give ‘em a bad time.” He 
found a fine way to determine when 
Ernie gets in late from work—when 
he hears the scream from her room, 
She has located the lifelike rubber 
spider in her bed. 

The Grices have a black poodle 
named Pepe whose hair when we 
visited hung so thickly over its eyes 
it couldn't tell when the sun came up. 
“Pye been trying to take him for a 
haircut for two weeks,” Timmy said. 
“He'll bate it if you don’t see him 
clean. He'll say, ‘I know that cat 
went away thinking P’'ll stay like this.’ 
You've got _to stay around.” After 
three days Pepe was still hair blind. 

‘We were sitting around after brunch 
Sunday afternoon and Timmy had just 
finished singing some of the songs he 
planned to use in his act. Ernie com- 
plimented him, then said, “Timmy, 
you're blushing!” “That,” he said, “is 
impossible.” Everybody roared. 

Timmy Brown likes to laugh at 
himself, too, “You'd think an offensive 
back would be a good tackler,” he 
said. “In the Pro Bowl, Abe Woodson 
intercepted a pass and came toward 
me. Man, I said to myself, he’s crazy. 
He better go the other way because 
I'm gonna kill this cat. He went by me 
like I was nothing.” 

He was talking about the bad rap 
Jurgensen got from the fans, as_op- 
Besa to Norm Van Brocklin, “Van 

rocklin’s line wasn’t great either,” 
Timmy said. “But he had better block- 
ing than Sonny—he didn’t have me 
back there blocking for him.” (Eleven 
days later Jurgensen was traded to 
Washington.) 

Ernestine says that Timmy is the 
most generous person she’s met, that 
he was such a soft touch a few years 
ago he gave away his entire $5000 


championship check in two weeks. ‘I 
told him that had to stop,” Ernie said, 
“and he’s all right now that he has a 
business manage! “That's Ellis El- 
gart,” Timmy said. “He does so much 
for me I wouldn't know what to do 
without him, Plus he teaches me 
Jewish.” 

Timmy Brown's ultimate goal in life 
has not changed since his youth: he 
wants to sing. But he says he cannot 
take the frustration as a singer any 
more than he could as a football play- 
ev. “In football I felt, embarrassed 
when I wasn’t playing, completely 
frustrated,” he said.’ “I made up my. 
mind in '61 to quit the next season if 
I didn’t play, because I just couldn't 
take that embarrassment. Being a 
loner, all I did was think about things 
and become more depressed, And I'll 

uit singing if the frustration reaches 
that point. They (Mercury Records) 
want me to sing rock ‘n’ roll, but it’s 
all a matter of material. I can sing as 
well as any of ‘em but I'm getting 
lousy material. (This was one reason 
he left Imperial Records a_ while 
back.) I'd rather sing ballads though, 
and that’s what ’'m gonna find out if I 
can do in clubs. And I'ni gonna sing 
vem my way, sweet and low. 

“Football's opened the doors for me 
as a singer, but sometimes I wonder 
if it isn’t a drawback. All they think 
about is the football player—the gim- 
mick of my name, They don’t listen 
to see if it’s a nice sound.” 

Last year he didn’t have his act 
set until four weeks (he played four 
clubs) before training camp opened, 
This year he'll play clubs for 13 weeks 
and he should have a firmer idea of 
his future then. One thing's certain 
after hearing him at home without 
accompaniment, he sings with feeling, 
for_he feels deeply. 

However, he unquestionably has a 
plowing football future if he stays 

ealthy. He’s never been seriously 
hurt, he’s only 27, he’s built like a 
miniature Jim Brown (having a 17%~ 
inch neck) and he has an unusual 
source of power, 

“T stay around 200, 201 year round 
now," he says, “I have heavy legs and. 
a big behind—that’s where all my 
weight is. I've got the world’s largest 
behind. No, let's see, I can’t match Jim 
Brown, Bobby Mitchell, Clarence 
Peaks or Ted Dean, Those guys'll 
never forgive me; but they're all good 
runners and that’s where the power 
comes from.” He smiled, 


E wasn't satisfied with his perform- 
ance last year and he feels he 

can improve on it, “I'm glad I put 
together two fair years,” he says, “I 
wanted to prove it wasn't just a fluke. 
I think I've established myself as an 
all-round player, And that's my goal— 
to be a complete ballplayer. 

“What people don't realize though 
is that I didn’t have a really good year. 
I feel that good one’s yet to come if I 
stay healthy, and that's the only thing 
I'm worrying about now. Maybe I’m 
too confident deep down, I don't 
isnow. But I'm sure of myself inward- 
ly. This'll put pressure on me, That'll 
be good. I'll find out how I react to it. 

“T know the only change I’ve made 
is in maturing,” Timmy Brown said. 
“Some people feel I’ve become a big 
deal today. That's because everybody 
finds me different, but I've always 
been moody, If I go back to being a 
bum I'd still be the same—I'd still 
have the same moods. You don’t 
forget what you've been through.” 


THE MATURING OF BRUCE KIDD 


(Continued from page 40) 

flies out of his path, said one. Others 
said ‘he was flicking water off his 
fingers or shooing ants out of his 
pants. But then, nobody ever said 
Van Gogh painted with perfect form. 

After Kidd completed his meteoric 
year by winning the national AAU 
eross-country championship at 10,000 
meters (about 6% miles) in Louis- 
ville, his countrymen proved they 
loved him in December as they did 
in January. They voted him Canada’s 
Athlete of the Year for 1961, In be- 
coming the first amateur to win the 
award in seven years, Kidd was named 
first on 39 of the 73 sportswriters’ and 
broadcasters’ ballots. Runnerup Boom- 
Boom Geoffrion, who'd tied Maurice 
Richard’s National Hockey League 
record of 50 goals in a season, re- 
ceived 23 first-place votes. 


NATURALLY, there was only one 
way to go after that kind of rookie 
year, and Kidd did—for a while. He 
failed to win any of his first three 
races in the U.S, The only noises which 
drowned out the cries of I-told-you- 
so came from friendly amateur psy- 
chiatrists who shouted that the fresh- 
man at Toronto was having trouble 
adjusting to college (the son of a 
prominent education specialist named 
J. Roby Kidd, Bruce turned down a 
$2100-a-year academic-aid scholarship 
to Harvard because “in Canada I could 
pick my races and run a lot uf longer 
ones”); that he missed his mother, 
father, two brothers and two. sisters 
(they had moved to Ottawa); and 
that he missed his girl friend (she 
was in Kingston, Ontario). Kidd kept 
quiet, feeling that defeat was due 
mostly to the training time he had 
lost. because of a heel injury and 
blisters. His theory seemed to make 
the most sense, especially after he won 
five of his next six races and the 1962 
Canadian Athlete of the Year Award, 

“There was a void for the Canadian 
All-American boy, and Bruce Kidd 
came along,” explains sports editor 
Rick Kollins of The Varsity, Toronto's 
university newspaper. “So the papers 
built up an image of him.” The pattern 
was not unusual. They built and built, 
mostly in sincere, workmanlike fash- 
jon, until Kidd’s image stood about 
ten feet tall atop a giant pedestal, Then 
singlehandedly, Kidd tried to cut him- 
self down to size, 

When the Toronto Telegram an- 
nounced, with a big picture and a 
story on its front page, on January 21, 
1963, that Kidd had been named the 
newspaper's Citizen of the Year, he 
rebelled. “Who am I?” he demanded 
curtly. “I’m only a runner. T haven’t 
done much for Canada... . There are 
things more important than running.” 
Considering that he had been selected 
over the likes of a recently diseased 
arthritic specialist, the retiring lieu- 
tenant governor of Ontario and Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker, Kidd may 
have had a point. And considering that 
the Telegram was running a track 
meet January 25—and that a friend 
had told him a month earlier that he 
had won the balloting—Kidd under- 
standably felt a bit used. “It was an 
insulting thing,” he recalls. “I was 
really mad and didn’t know how to 
combat it.” 

The promotion-minded Telegram 
poured on the publicity. On the 22nd, 
an editorial salute to “Citizen Kidd” 
ended: “The Cassandras and Jere- 


miahs who bemoan the waywardness 
of young people might take a hard 
look at Citizen Bruce. He's a founda- 
tion for hope in the future." In an- 
other column, the sports editor added: 
*... One thing you can depend on. 
Bruce won't have to order a larger 
hat. His noggin is the same size. And 
the bet is that it always will be.” 

On the 23rd, over a front-page head- 
dine that read: STEEL MILL BLAST KILLS 
4, wurTs 8, the Telegram ran a nine- 
column story bannered: A BATTLE oF 
MIND, MUSCLE AND stamina, “When 
he runs three miles,” the story said, 
in part, “Kidd burns energy at the 
rate of about 1600 calories per hour, 
three times that burned by a hockey 
player. He will run at about 13 miles 
per hour, with bursts of 17 to 18 miles 
per hour, As he runs, the muscular 
effort will be developing carbonic 
acids, as does any machine using fuel, 
and these will be creating fatigue, ir- 
ritating nerye and muscle tissue per- 
haps creating pain and discomfort and 
muscle tension. . . .” 

The hero of this treatise did not 
accept it very scientifically. “It nause- 
ated me,” recalls Kidd. The planned 
counter-attack sounded something like 
Mad Comics out of Confidential Maga- 
zine, The Varsity (for which Kidd 
covers track under the byline “Uncle 
Harry” and writes a column comment- 
ing on non-sports activities at other 
colleges) would print a special edition 
to come out on the morning of the 
meet, Its entire front page would be 
devoted to the news that Bruce Kidd 
was being forced to quit school im- 
mediately—to go to work and support 
his secret wife, who was eight months 
pregnant, Unfortunately for the an- 
nals of college humor, the issue never 
appeared. Kidd confesses that he does 
not remember exactly whose idea it 
was in the first place, He does not 
deny, however, that it might have 
been his. 

Despite his bitterness, Kidd showed 
up for the meet and won the three- 
mile race while 12,625 standing fans 
gave him what veterans said was a 
Sreater sustained roar than ever 
greeted a eet | foal in Stanley Cup 
competition, Still frustrated, he tried 
again to reap revenge. When Telegram 
officials presented Kidd with a trophy 
for winning the race and a marble 
desk set for winning the Citizen 
award, a television interviewer asked 
him where he planned to display the 
prizes. “They'll be wrapped in tissue 
paper and stored in the cellar,” said 
Kidd. The TV tape was never shown. 


Ws next performance was live. Five 
days after the track meet, more 
than 1100 people, paying $25 a plate, 
attended a sports dinner at the Royal 
York Hotel for the benefit of the On- 
tario Society for Crippled Children. 
Seated at the head table with fellow 
sports celebrities Murray Halberg, 
Ralph Houk, Paul Hornung and Jim 
my Piersall, Kidd received a standing 
ovation. Then he stood up and made 
some noise himself, For six or seyen 
minutes (the other speeches were lim- 
ited to three minutes), he extolled the 
virtues of track and field and criti- 
cized professional sports which he 
felt were tainted by gambling. The 
next day, the same sports editor of 
the Telegram wrote that he was not 
so sure any more about Kidd’s hat 
size and that “Kidd’s immaturity 
showed through his prepared speech, 


gad it} was embarrassing to listen 
Oss: wis 

immediate reaction of Paul 
Hornung, who was suspended two 
weeks later for gambling, was lost to 
posterity, “He passed along a note 
that he wanted to see me,” says Kidd, 
“but I never went, I just got the hell 
out of there as fast as I could.” 

Kidd kept moving at the same speed 
two nights later at the Millrose Games 
in New York. He ran two miles in 
8:41.2, his fastest time ever, Though 
Hornung was not in the race, histori- 
ans should note that Murray Halberg 
was the official starter. Official starters 
use guns. To show that there was 
nothing personal in his remarks at 
the sports dinner, Kidd sent the gold 
watch he won to the nine-year-old 
boy who symbolized Ontario’s crippled 
children. He did not send anything to 
the Telegram. 

“T was pretty upset but the whole 
experience was a maturing one,” Kidd 
said last spring, “I was being painted 
as too much, Sportswriters couldn't 
believe I was what I was.” Popeye or 
pop-off? Kidd may haye been both, 
but he has changed. “You go through 
a stage where you're very concerned 
with what they write about you,” he 
said, “Now I have a sort of don’t-care 
attitude.” 


THE new Kidd carries a slightly dif- 
ferent attitude onto the track. He 
cares but he doesn’t worry, “I used 
to feel too intense and put too much 
pressure on myself to win,” he ex- 
plained. “Now I’m able to relax more 
and have fun.” Maybe it is merely 
a defense mechanism devised after his 
disastrous tour of Europe last summer 
(bothered by the recurrent inflamma- 
tion of his left heel, he finished no 
better than third in Dublin, London, 
Oslo and Haesseleholm, Sweden). Or 
maybe it is simply a levity period be- 
fore the grueling, final-months prepa- 
ration for the Olympics in Tokyo. But. 
whatever the reason, the early results 
in 1964 were rewarding. He won as 
consistently as he did in 1961 and 1962 
in the races he likes least—indoors, 
‘I'l take outdoors any day of the 
week,” he said. “I hate the smell in- 
doors, especially in Chicago, There 
you have to warm up near a beer dis- 
pensary. I’m hung over before I line 
up. 
That dry, quick wit is prob 
most consistent character’ 
personality. Time and again, as we 
talked, it flashed as he admitted that 
his playground friends of years ago 
called him “Horse” because he was 
foo slow getting off the mark. “I was 
a great bunter, but I had trouble beat- 
ing them out,” he said, Though at one 
time or another he played baseball 
(on four city championship teams), 
football, rugby, basketball, hockey, 
violin and drums, he gave up all of 
them when he took up track at age 15, 
—Recalled that in New Orleans the 
night before the 1963 Sugar Bowl 
game, he asked a staunch Mississippi 
man what number Negro student 
James Meredith was wearing on the 
football field. “He was drunk and he 
swung,” said Kidd, “He missed and 
didn’t get a second chance. T ran.” 
—Chuekled when reminded that Hal- 
berg, the 1960 gold medalist at 5000 
meters, said last year that Kidd had 
the potential to become “the greatest 
runner the world has ever known if 
he would point his training for the 
1968 Games in the 5000 and 10,000 
meters instead of trying to hurry for 
the 1964 Games.” “Thanks, Murray. 
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Great Moments in Sport 
by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 


DERBY No. 5 FOR ARCARO 


FEW YEARS AGO trainer Max Hirsch was asked to name the best jockey 

he'd ever seen. “Eddie Arcuro,” said Hirsch, “There’s no question about that, 
When the big money is up, he’s ‘the rider you want. Having the big money up 
is like giving him a shot of hop at the top of the stret 

Arearo’s talent for winning the big stakes races was among the major seci 
of his success—suecess that saw him win 4779 races and earn more than $3 mil 
in 31 years. Before Eddie retired in April, 1962, at age 46, there wasn’t a trai 
the country who wouldn't have been delighted at having Arcaro ride for him 
in the important races, But it was one trainer in particular—Ben Jones—who 
gave Eddie the opportunity to make a name for himself, In the process, Arcaro 
also helped boom Jones’ name into the racing spotlight and, together, they are 
linked with some of the most memorable moments of the Kentucky Derby. 

In 1938 Jones, who hadn't yet gone to work for Calumet farms, sadd 
longshot named Larwin for th Arearo brought it home at the price of 
$19 de with one victory. In 1941, Jones 


ots 


Jones and Arcaro went th 
ut a winner on Hoop Jr. in a race run through mud and slime, In 1948 the 

men were reunited in victory at Churchill Downs—this time with the great 
Citation, For Arcaro it was an unprecedented fourth Derby win, But he still 
wasn't through making Derby history by collaborating with Jones. 

In 1952 Jones was handling a dark bay colt named Hill Gail for Calumet 
Harms. Eddie called t ig. country-runnin’ dude,” which, apparently, 
Was a compliment Derby ‘Trial, Hill Gail broke the track 
the Derby,” Eddie said afterward, “no 
him. It was one of the greatest rides I 
ever had, But the Trial isn’t the Derby and I can't forget what happened to 
Olympia.” What happened was that Olympia and Arcaro had been made a 4-5 
favorite in 1949 after easily winning the Trial. They finished sixth in the actual 
Derby. 

Others weren't completely convinced that Hill Gail was that good, either. 
“Sure I'm impressed by Hill Gail,” said a trainer two days before the 1952 
Derby. If he can run in the Derby the way he did in the Trial, he’s another 
Citation. But I still want to be shown.” 

was a typically wild Derby Day 


t Louisville on May 3, 1952. Strains of 
“My Old Kentucky Home” filled the air; people bonght cartons of souvenir 
mint julep glasses at $8 a dozen; attendance figures at Churchill Downs ranged 
from 100,000 to twice that (no one ever knows how many there are at a Derby). 

‘The crowd had made Hill Gail a 11-10 favorite, but thar didn’t keep Ben 
Jones from relying on his experience to give his horse every legal advantage. 
Forty-five minutes before postime he sent Hill Gail onto the track with a rider 
up to familiarize the horse the noisy surroundings. Jones had done the 
same thing with Ponder in 1949 and Ponder had won. 

Finally, the big bell clanged, and starting gates opened and 16 horses bolted 
forth for the 78th running of the Kentucky Derby. Hill Gail, in No. 1 position, 
broke out in front and swerved slightly to the outside. Suddenly Hannibal, 
beginning in the 15th spot, shot past the favorite and kept the lead under the 
first wire and at the top of the backstretch. With six furlongs of the mile and a 
quarter still left, Hannibal held a two-length lead oyer Hill Gail. Now Arcaro 
figured his mount was ready to be pushed. He hit the colt twice and it shot 
ahead for good. Hannibal faded and Sub Fleet tried to make it a two-horse race 
on the homestretch but Hill Gail and Arcaro were home easily by two lengths. 

This had been Eddie Arcaro’s 13th Derby, but he hadn’t been affected by any 
jinx this day. Instead, he set a record that may last as long as any in sports. Five 
Derby victories are hard to come by—especially when you don’t have Ben 
Jones saddling them up for you. 


my pal,” said Kidd. “It’s nothing but 
a ploy. The Aussies and the Kiwis, 
this is one of their favorite pastimes— 
playing Stephen Potter (one-upman- 
ship). I like playing it myself.” 
—Parked his 1955 grey Volkswagen 
and looked at the stranger in the 
Toronto parking lot who said, “I didn’t 
know you were allowed to have a car. 
If I were the coach, I'd make you 
walk.” Kidd, who lives with family 
friends a 20-minute ride from the 
campus, said, “Don’t tell anybody my 
secret,” and then walked away. 
—Grinned when Kurt Swinton, senior 
vice-president for the international 
operations of Encyclopedia Britannica 
and the man whose house he lives in, 
pulled up Kidd’s grey trousers and 
said; “Sometimes we let people see 
these—the most famous legs since 
Dietrich’s.” 

—Laughed when he went into his 
small, comfortable room in the base~- 
ment’ and took out a novel that a 
teammate gave him during his losing 
streak last year. The title was Yester- 
day’s Hero. The only two track books 
Kidd owns are a 29-cent biography 
of Jim Peters, a former marathoner, 
which he has not read, and a biogra- 
phy of Herb Elliott, a former miler 
and world record-holder, which he 
has read bits of. The four shelves of 
his brown bookcase are filled, instead, 
with textbooks and volumes ranging 
from The Organization Man to Happi- 
ness Is a Warm Puppy. 

—Shuddered when asked why he 
runs. He dropped the old baseball 
glove he had been holding, slumped 
into his red leather armchair and 
described how, to help the National 
Film Board make a ten-minute movie, 
he once answered that question for 
four or five hours. “It was the most 
draining experience I’ve ever had,” 
he said, ee “T was a physical 
wreck, In brief, the three major rea~ 
sons why I run are physical, spiritual 
and intellectual. Within those, there 
are so many different drives that 
Freud would have fun figuring them 
out.” 

—Revealed that he told one reporter 
his mother was born in northern Ire- 
land (she was born in Ontario) and 
told a couple others that he had a 
map of Tokyo on his wall to remind 
himself of the Olympics. Neither story 
was true but both seryed a purpose. 
“Every once in a while, I'm pressed 
by, reporters to come up with some- 
thing different,” explained Kidd, casu- 
ally. He does have a large ‘poster of 
the 1964 Olympics on his beige-col- 
ored wall but is considering replacing 
it with a colorful poster of the Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival. “Live 
theater,” he said, “is my favorite form 
of entertainment.” 

—Made a sour face when asked about 
slogans that he and his East York 
Track Club teammates use to help 
bring victory and push back the bar- 
riers of pain in running. “You mean,” 
he asked. “putting a sign on the wa 
like, ‘Defeat does not rest lightly upon 
the shoulders of a Red Wing’? That's 
fine but not for me. We're a pretty 
cynical bunch. We dissolve the bar- 
riers of pain by relaxation, When I 
go to a track meet and see kids doing 
exercises, I think, ‘Keep on doing 
them, fellows, but they’re not for me.’ 
I don’t do exercises at any time. I 
can’t even touch my toes.” 

Kidd, of course, is not exactly a 
physical wreck, He refuses to run for 
streetcars but works out twice a day, 
running alone eight to ten miles 
through the streets every morning 


and, by sprinting, running bulk dis- 
tances or climbing hills with his team- 
mates, covers from three to 20 miles 
every night. Though he holds no 
senior world records, he has raced 
a competitive mile in 4:01.4, two miles 
in_ 8:39, three miles in 13:17 and six 
miles in 28;09.4. Since he is basically 
a three- or six-miler, and is three to 
six years away from the age when 
most distance runners reach their 
peaks, his potential staggers the im- 
agination, 

Yet the critics complain. His times, 
they say, are no faster than they were 
a year ‘or two ago. Kidd’s coach, 
short-haired, 47-year-old Fred Foot, 
who has worked with him since 1958, 
has a ready answer. “Last year,” says 
Foot, “he went out and ran from the 
word go. This year, he just played 
around and did the same times more 
consistently, That's the difference be- 
tween a boy and an adult. He is far 
stronger now. Over the past couple 
of years, he has improved 33 an 
third to 40 percent.” 

The purists are pleased to acknowl- 


edge, too, that Kidd's style has im- 
proved at about the same rate. He 
now flaps his arms much less and 
runs with his head farther forward, 
which brings his body forward and 
makes him more efficient. Opponents 
are sorry to say that his fighting spirit 
remains the same. As Pete McArdle, 
who has often chased Kidd to the 
tape, explains: “Whether it's in the 
last four or five laps indoors, or on 
those steep hills cross-country, that 
surge of his can break your heart.” 

The distance that Kidd travels in 
track history, obviously, depends on 
how long he continues running. Team- 
mate and friend Bill Crothers, one 
of the world’s fastest men at 600 to 
1000 yards, feels that Kidd could 
“keep improving till the age of 28 or 
29, but I honestly doubt he'll be run- 
ning competitively that long.” Kidd, 
himself, is not certain. He does kno 
though, what his immediate goal is. 
“My father,” he said, “has always im- 
pressed upon me that the Olympics 
are probably the greatest test of 
athletic achievement, that a gold med- 


al outshines a Stanley Cup or a World 
Series ring any day of the week. My 
attitude always used to be, ‘Sure, 
Roby, sure.’ But now I’m finally start- 
ing to believe him. It symbolizes abso- 
lute success. I want to win my Olym- 
pic medal.” 

His chances, according to Mihaly 
Igloi, coach of the powerful Los An- 
geles Track Club, are good—or better. 
“He will choose between the 5000 and 
the 10,000 meters, and he can win 
one—not both,” Igloi said last year, 
“Both are hard competitions, but he 
is a very great talent.” 

Naturally nobody knows exactly 
how good Kidd is—or exactly how 
good he can get—but the man who 
has studied his running the closest, 
coach Foot, is not afraid to offer an 
opinion. “I should say,” Foot said last 
spring, “that he is now the best in 
the world, but being more practical 
he’s within the top six. Inside of two 
years he can be tops at 5000 and 10,000 
meters; inside of four years he can be 
the world’s top marathoner.” 

Se 
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HE WALKS AND TALKS WITH A SWAGGER 


(Continued from page 25) 

“T thought I knew a lot then, but it 
turned out I hardly knew anything. 
They'd tell me go out and run. I'd say 
what do you mean go out and run? 
I didn’t know you had to run to stay 
in shape once a season started.” 

Bennett started learning the facts of 
life at Bakersfield, where he finished 
13-13 in 1959. The next year he moved 
up to Asheville, where he was 8-7. He 
sill didn’t have a dazzling fastball, 
and he was 4-2 at Chattanooga the 
next season, when he wrecked his 
right knee. 

“Managers used to say to me: ‘Open 
up, put something on the ball,’” Ben- 
nett remembers. “They didn’t know I 
was already throwing as hard as I 
could. Then, after I tore up my knee 
at Nashville and had to go home to 
rest, for some crazy reason I came up 
with a fastball.” 

The way Bennett hurt his knee 
symbolizes his whacky lefthanded 
personality, a personality that might 
keep him’ from greatness. 

“There's a big hill in right field 
in Nashville,” Bennett admits now, 
figuring the statute of limitations has 
expired. “A bunch of us were stand- 
ing around. I challenged (John) 
Boozer to a somersault race downhill. 
It was for $10 and a steak dinner. 

“About halfway down my knee 
went out. I had a football knee and 
it popped out often. I told Boozer to 
yee it back, but it wouldn’t go, I 

lew the club would be mad, so a 
bunch of us got together and said it 
hap} raed while I was running in the 

ield. 

“T knew it was something serious, 
because I couldn’t straighten it out. 
They took me to a hospital and a doc- 
tor strapped it up, and sent me to the 
ballpark, 

“I was laying there, and Sandy 
Sandler, the trainer, said there was 
an orthopedic specialist outside, who 
just happened to be at the ballpark 
that night, 

“He examined me, said it was a 
jammed cartilage, and offered to 
operate the next day. He operated and 
I was in the Doepital for 11 days. 
Then they sent me home to California. 

“For two and a half months, I ex- 


ercised the knee with weights, going 
from six pounds up to 25. It really 
got monotonous, but I didn’t quit. 
Then I ran up and down the stadium 
steps at the high school until my knee 
got stronger.” 

.The next spring, the Phillies in- 
yited Bennett to camp. “I think they 
just wanted to see how my knee was,” 
he says. “I felt good about being in 
a big-league cane: E 

“The first time I pitched was against 
the Twins. The first three guys hit 
ropes (line drives). If anyone had 
gotten in front of them, they might 
have gotten killed. 

“Then Killebrew hit a home run 
off me, and just stood there. He leaned 
on his bat and just watched it go. I 
can’t blame him. It had to go 450 feet. 

“T figured whew, this is it. But I 
just kept throwing strikes. He took 
me out after two innings. I had given 
up seven hits and six of them were 
the kind that could kill somebody.” 

He pitched again, in a B game, and 
Frank Leja hit a home run off him 
that chased owner Bob Carpenter out 
of the ballpark. The next day Bennett 
was sent to Buffalo’s camp. 

“They used me in relief at first. The 
first game I got in with one out in the 
ninth inning, two men_on, and we 
were leading by a run. I struck both 
hitters out, 

“Then I started, went nine innings, 
and won. The next game I went seven 
and came out. We lost 2-1 in 12 in- 
nings. All that was on the road. We got 
back to Buffalo, I pitched one inning 
in relief, and two days later the Phil- 
lies called me up. 

“Tt wasn’t a real surprise, because 
they had dealt Don Ferrarese away 
the week before and they only had 
one lefthander. I figured it would be 
me or Billy Smith. But when they 
called me in, I thought it might be 
because I had written them a letter 
saying I wanted a raise from the $500 
a month I was getting.” 

Bennett was not an immediate sen- 
sation. He appeared in relief once, and 
started three times, unimpressively. 
‘Then he pitched a four-hit shutout, 
Striking out 11 Dodgers in a 7-0 vic- 
tory that ended a i3-game winning 
streak by Los Angeles. 


“I was working on a half-slider, 
half-curveball,” Bennett recalls, “It 
was my best pitch that night, so may- 
be that made the difference.” 

He finished the season with a flurry 
of well-pitched games. He won five 
of his last six decisions and saved 
two games in relief appearances, 
Eran August 12 on, he had an ERA 
of 1.67. 

The Phillies were counting on him 
in 1963, so they decided to send him 
to Puerto Rico to work on concealing 
his pitches better, The decision almost 
cost him his life. 

“The money was good, and it was a 
swinging place,” Bennett says. “But I 
was pitching lousy. I wasn't putting 
everything into it” 

On January 7, returning to Arecibo 
from a club picnic with pitching coach 
Al Widmar, rookie pitcher Joel Gib- 
son and his wife, and Jose Urdaz, a 
club official, Bennett was thrown 
through the windshield when the car 
Urdaz was driving hit a culvert. 

Urdaz was killed instantly, Gibson 
suffered a broken left arm. Bennett 
was cut severely about the face and 
his left ankle was almost crushed. 

“If I had been sitting like a normal 
man,” Bennett said afterwards, “it 
wouldn’t have been so bad. But I had 
my leg up on the seat and my back 
against the door, talking. 

“The doctor in Puerto Rico said I'd 
never pitch again. But when they 
brought me back to Philadelphia, Dr. 
Moore looked at it and said I'd be 
okay by the following spring.” 

They had to wait four weeks be- 
fore they could operate, and Mauch 
went to visit Bennett and came away 
discouraged. “When I saw the ankle, 
I wouldn’t have been surprised if he 
didn’t pitch again,” Mauch recalls, 

By the middle of May he was work- 
ing out. In late June he was on the 
active list. And by late July he was 
starting. He finished 9-5, with an ERA 
of 2.59. It was the lowest for any 
Phillies starter pitching in more than 
100 innings since Robin Roberts posted 
a 2.59 ERA in 1952, when he won 28 
games. 

Bennett figures he should have won 
a dozen games. “I can think of three 
games offhand I would have won, but 
I didn’t because I couldn’t get in top 
shape,” he says. 

“T couldn’t run hard enough on the 
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ankle to get in shape. One game was 
against Chicago, one against San 

rancisco and one against Houston. 1 
had them won, but I got tired in the 
Jate innings each time.” 

Now, the ankle is sound, and Ben- 
nett is eager to go for the 20-game 
goal. “There’s no way I can’t win 20,” 
he says bluntly. “I always start good, 
but the past two years I haven’t been 
out there early in the year. 

“J don’t know what it is. The drive 
is there. You're foaming at the bit, 
waiting to get started. The only other 
time I’ve ever been in real good shape 
was in 1961, when I came out of the 
Army.” 

The way, Bennett behaves it’s a 
wonder he is ever intact. let alone in 

ood shape. He was born in Oakland, 
Salifornia, but the family moved to 
Yreka when Bennett was ten, 

“My dad liked to hunt and fish, So 
when a telephone company job came 
up in Yreka, he grabbed it, so he 
wouldn’t have to travel so far 

“T was ten, I remember, because T 
had a broken arm, We were playing 
football and I got in front of the 
kickoff and the guy kicked me in the 
wrists. 


rists. 
Bennett’s father, a grim, leathery 
man, started the boys baseball pro~ 
gram in Yreka, Dennis started out as 
a first-baseman, because there were 
lots of kids who could throw harder. 

“But when I got to high school 1 
had a pretty good curveball," he says. 
“T liked pitching, as long as I could 
still hit fourth. I was still the best 
hitter on the club, Football was the 
main sport in high school, so they 
didn’t do much for baseball. 

“T never played on a grass infield in 
my life until T got out. of high school. 
I played all sports, though, because 
ty let you out of school early if you 
did” 

It’s a wonder Bennett got out of 
high school. Yreka is in the heavily 
wooded section of northern Cali- 
fornia, where fire-fighting is a vital 
occupation, 

“Td take off from school to fight 
fires,” Bennett says, “We'd have scouts 
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out for the truant officers, and stay 
one jump ahead of them. I must have 
made $12,000 doing it. We had a few 
close calls, but I was never even 
singed.” , 

Having survived fire-fighting, Ben- 
nett decided to risk his health in 
rodeos. “Every weekend we'd drive 
300 or 400 miles in northern Cali- 
fornia to find a rodeo,” he says. 

“Tt was swinging, Have a few beers, 
meet some girls, win some money, I 
vode sadcleback and bareback bronc 
events, Made $350 one night, best I 
ever did.” 

If for fires and snorting broncs 
don’t bother him, then what does? 
Well, day baseball bothers him, 

“I don't know what it is,” he says, 
“put I can't seem to win in the day- 
time, Even in the minor leagues I 
couldn’t win in the afternoon,” 

With the Phillies, Bennett is 15-8 
at night, and 8-6 during the day. 
Mauch scoffs at the whole business. 
“Ninety percent of the games in the 
minors are at night,” he says. “It’s 
possible he only pitched seven or 

games in his life. 
ve, and it became a 
pitched effectively 


will be out there ready to pitch, 

Despite his cockiness and his thirst 
for danger, Bennett is serious about 
the business of pitching. “The main 
thing about pitching is thinking,” he 
says. 
"TE you only think when a Mays or 
an Aaron is up there, you're not a 
pitcher, I try to concentrate now, and 
move the ball to spots.” 

Bennett sounds confident enough 
for two pitchers. It is a trait that may 
come in handy, because the Phillies 
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“Honestly, if the moon hadn’t sailed behind a cloud I'd haye caught the ball.” 


have corralled his younger brother 
ave, 


Dave is 19, a big, strong righthander 
who is as meek and mild as Dennis is 
brash and noisy. The younger Bennett 
can throw harder, and Dennis knows 
it too. “If he had my curve and I had 
his fastball, we'd be unbeatable.” he 
Says. 

Dave's fastball was impressive 
enough to lure scouts from 18 clubs. 
Dennis chipped in with some advice, 
and Dave wound up with a bonus in 
excess of $80,000, 

He is a humble contrast to his older 
brother, but some of Dennis’ cockiness 
may eventually rub off. “He was al- 
ways the wild one,” Dave says. “He 
likes to go out at night and he’s al- 
ways been more of a talker than I 
am, He kids me about being the quiet 
one. I can’t change that.” 

It looked as though the first-year 
player rule was going to keep Dave 
on the Phillies’ roster this year, “I'd 
rather be here because of my ability,” 
he said, “than because of some rule.” 

“He'd be better off out someplace 
learning to pitch,” Dennis said, “But 
I know he can win up here.” 

Dave has the same feeling, “I saw 
my first major-league game when I 

rked out with the Phillies in San 

r ” Dave recalls. “O'Dell and 
Fisher pitched for the Giants that day. 
Off what I saw, I know I can pitch up 
ner 

There till the chance that Dennis 
might squander his talents in pursuit 
of fun. Two years ago, he shared a 
suite of rooms in Philadelphia with 
Jim Owens and Frank Torre, another 
bachelor, 

The Phillies suggested a change of 
address, but Bennett stayed put, 
“They're worried about me forming 
another Dalton Gang,” he said, “Heck, 
I'm a Jesse James man myself. 

“They said a lot about Owens run- 
ning around. Heck, he stayed in a lot 
more than I did. I learned more about 
pitching, just sitting around talking 
to Owens than I did anywhere else. 

“I once asked him how you know 
when you're a pitcher. He said it’s 
just there. One day you're pitching 
and you're just out there throwing 
the ball, The next time, you say to 
yourself !'m gonna make this guy hit 
the ball to the shortstop. You mal 
him hit the ball on the ground for a 
double play, you're out of trouble. 
That's when you've become a pitcher.” 

Bennett is single, with the single 
athlete’s appetites. ‘“You'll never catch 
me out the night before 1 pitch,” he 
says. “I get my rest the night before 
I pitch, But I figure a pitcher has two 
nights to fool around, 

“I go out after I pitch, and I might 
go out the next night too. Look, I've 
gone out and pitched some terrific 
games with very little rest. And there 
are days when I've slept all day, gone 
out to pitch and gotten racked. 

“Sure I'm cocky. But nobody is 
gonna change me. Not Gene Mauch, or 
the front office, or you, or anybody 
else.” 

Mauch says he isn’t worried about 
Bennett dissipating his skills. “If I see 
any indications of it, Pll make it my 
business,” Mauch says, “Bennett is no 
fool, He has seen what has happened 
to other fellows. 

“He comes from circumstances that 
are less than what he is able to afford 
now. He’s not going to risk what he 
has. He talks big, but I don’t think 
he’s a fool.” 


My name is Charles 
Atlas. I can't promise 
you'll win the title 
of "World's Most Per= 
fectly Developed Man” 
as I did. But I do 
believe I can make a 
powerful He-Man of you 
-- in a very short 
time. You can prove it 
to yourself -- at my 
risk. My big free book 
tells how to do it. 

ay, FREE BOOK wit common 
‘S2-page book. ‘Tells how I can, five 
| tate Tension" can mae you a new 
Elusn coupon fo te personally 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dopt, 2676. 
ec || Fast 23 5t., Now Yoric 10, N. ¥. 
HARLES ATLAS, Dept, 2676, 
115 East 23rd St,, New York 10, N. Ys 
Dear Charles Ating — Here's the Kind of Body T Want: 
(Check as many as you like) 
1 Broader chest, Slimmer Waist, Hips 


Shoppers Guide 


SHOPPERS GUIDE is not 
composed of paid advertising 


BASEBALL FANS will prize these 3 baseball 
photo albums. Books on Warren Spahn, 
Sandy Koufax, Joe DiMaggio and Ted Wil- 
liams with facts and figures. Each $1.50 plus 
25¢ post and handling, Baseball Album, 


Dept. SP, 838 River Ave., Bronx 51, N.Y. Shoulders More Weight, Solid 
= bs : 1 More Powerfut More Powerful Legs 
Arms, Grip Better Energy, Sleep 


Send me, absolutely FREE, a copy of your famous book 

* ‘ Showing how "Dynamic Tension” ead make me new 

PLAY BALLI—Strat-O-Matic is your season's man, 34 pages, crammed with photographs, answers to 
Wieal'question’, and valuable advices No obllyation: 


“INSTANT SWIMMING" created by a unique 
device worn under your swim snit or trunks, 
Swim-Ezy, 1/25" thin and a mere 4 ounces, 
Jets you swim and float. Ideal for timid ot 
non-switnmers, and good swimmers improve. 
State waist and sex. $7.95 (plus 32¢ tnx in 
Calif.). Swim-Ezy Mfg., Dept. AR-506, 2245 
North Lake Ave., Altadena, Cali 


HOBBY CARD COLLECTORS will like this 
big 8’x10" fully illustrated 26-page catalog 
showing thousands of sport and non-sport 
cards. Special 4-page folder of sports books, 
pennants, souvenirs, etc., included free. 25 
ppd. Marshall Oreck, Dept. MF, 401 East 
74th St., N.Y. 21. 


YOU CAN EARN up to $6.44 an hour inves- 
tigating accidents part-time or full-time, Car 
furnished, business expenses paid, pick own 
Job location. No selling or previous experience 
needed. For free information write today to 
Universal, M-7, 6801 Hillcrest, Dallas 5, Tex. 


ticket to hundreds of big Jeague ball games, 
400 big teague players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your managerial 
decisions. You, the manager, call all strategy 
moves, have real control. You can play your 
infield “in or deep," call for a sacrifice, hit- 


and-run, squeeze-play, etc, Each player has 
truly individual qualities. For example, War- 
ren Spahn will display brilliant control, 
Willie Mays will make catches other out- 
fielders would fail to make. For free sample 
Strat-O-Matic Baseball Game offer and sam- 
ples, write Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Dept. M, 
Box 541, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Then Advertise Your Product 
in the SHOPPERS GUIDE, 


It's Your Chance To Get Big Sales, 
For Full Information Write: 
SHOPPERS GUIDE 


Room 2905, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y. C. 


WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Draw the Lumberjack 
$595.00 Commercial Art Scholarship Awarded Monthly 


Draw him in pencil, any size (except one 
that would look like tracing). If your 

drawing is chosen, you'll get a complete 
course in commercial art, taught by 
America’s largest home study art 
school—Art Instruction Schools, 


Whether you win or not, you'll get a 
rofessional estimate of your talent, 
ree! 


Imagine: personal attention from 
professional commercial artists in 
the fields of advertising art, illus- 
trating, cartooning and painting, to 
help you develop your talent! 

Entries for the current contestmust 
be in before August 31, 1964, Ama- 
teurs only. Our students not eligible. 
None can be returned. Mail your 
drawing today! 


42/ ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


Studio 6594 
500 So. 4th Street * Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 


Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head 


contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 

Name. 

Occupation_______________ Age. 

Address. Apt.. 

City. Zip Code. 

County. State. 

Accredited by the Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council. 
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THE LESSONS LEARNED FROM DEATH 


sometimes death can teach us lessons about life— 

and this, in sports, has been a year of learning. 
First Gene “Big Daddy” Lipscomb, and Ernie Davis. 
Then, on November 22, President John F. Kennedy. 
And now, in the space of a short period, three young 
athletes struck down cruelly before their time. Ken 
Hubbs, Jim Umbricht, Bud Werner. We in sports are 
all diminished by these premature deaths, but we have 
Jearned something about life, too. 

Ken Hubbs. He was a fine young ballplayer for the 
Chicago Cubs with a wonderful career ahead of him. 
In his first year with the Cubs, Ken batted .265 and 
set a record for major-league second-basemen, 78 con- 
secutive games and 418 chances without an error. He 
was not as spectacular in 1963, his second year with 
the Cubs, but he gave stability to the Cub infield, and 
even more. At the age of 21, he was a leader. 

On February 13, Hubbs took off in a snowstorm near 
Provo, Utah. His plane crashed. The 22-year-old Hubbs 
died and his teammates mourned, but they took some- 
thing from Hubbs. Ernie Banks expressed it best: 
“Any athlete who ever played with Hubbs will dedi- 
cate the rest of his career to Ken because his was the 
zenith in inspiration and enthusiasm, as well as desire 
and determination.” 

Jim Umbricht. On March 7, 1963, Umbricht under- 
went a six-hour operation for a rare form of cancer. 
“I never saw anyone like him,” one doctor said. “He 
never accepted the possibility of his baseball career be- 


We DO NOT celebrate death in this magazine, but 


BUD WERNER 


JIM UMBRICHT 


ing ended. He was a great inspiration to other patients 
and all who came in contact with him.” 

A little over a month after his operation, Umbricht 
was back with the Houston Colts. He pitched well all 
season long. He had a 4-3 record while pitching 76 in- 
nings in 35 appearances. His earned-run-average was 
2.61. Last winter the Philadelphia sportswriters gave 
him a plaque as “Most Courageous Athlete of the 
Year.” At that dinner Umbricht described his surgery 
as a “blessing.” 

“Some of us don’t have time to slow down and take 
stock of ourselves,” he said. “But after a stay in a hos- 
pital bed, you have time to think—and come out being 
a better human being.” 

Last March 16, the 33-year-old Umbricht went back 
into the hospital, his case now hopeless. He had only 
one wish. He asked the doctors, “Keep me alive until 
opening day.” The doctors tried but it was impossible. 
On April 8, five days before the Colts’ opening game, 
the courageous Jim Umbricht passed away. 

Bud Werner. He was the first skier of international 
stature developed in this country and yet he never had 
the luck to go with it. He began skiing at the age of 
two in his hometown of Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
He won every American skiing championship in the 
past ten years. He won many European titles. He made 
the U.S. Olympic team for the first time in 1956, but he 
was then too inexperienced. In 1960 he was at the very 
height of his powers. But eight weeks before the winter 
Olympics, Werner broke a leg and had to be replaced. 
He skied again in the 1964 Olympics but he was 28 and 
past his prime and his best finish was an eighth in the 
special slalom. Yet it was Bud Werner who broke the 
monopoly of Austrian, French, German and Swiss 
skiers. He led the way for two younger Americans, 
Billy Kidd and Jim Heuga, to earn the first U.S. medals 
in skiing. He was a daring, skilled, brave skier. He was 
their inspiration, 

Last April, Bud Werner went to Switzerland to take 
part in the ski fashion film. He and 16 others were on 
the slopes when an avalanche thundered down the 
Alps. All but two escaped the full fury of the ava- 
lanche. Babbi Henneberger, the West German woman’s 
champion, lost her life. Bud Werner lost his life. They 
found his body an hour after the avalanche, buried un- 
der ten feet of snow. 

And so death struck three young men perversely, 
two from violence, one from disease. “Life is a cheat,” 
President Kennedy once said, and so it especially was 
for him and for Ken Hubbs, Jim Umbricht and Bud 
Werner. But the inspiration and courage of their lives 
provides us the living with a clear moral lesson. And in 
that way at least our mourning has a purpose to it. 


(Reg. Subscription price $4.00) 
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Today’s power game demands a racket with 
Here’s why more champions now: 


Jack Kramer is a member 
of the Wilson Tennis Ad- 


visory Staff. 


Left: The big power smash7bhotographed at 1/30,000 
sec., shows the remarkable tension-strength of 


Strata-Bow. 
Right: Strata-Bow bonds 


under hard play and high string tension. , 


gether 18 wood strips in- 
toa single resilient ynit, reinforced to keep its shape 


As. . Ais = 
The Jack Kramer Autograph racket is 


1 most powerful tennis racket in 50 years. Play it and see why. 


tremendous strength and durability. 


play the Jack Kramer Autograph than any other racket, 


ee modern age of power ten- 
nis has now produced a racket 
so superior in performance that it 
has become the choice of virtually 
every important tournament 
champion in the game today. 

This is the Jack Kramer Auto- 
graph racket from Wilson, the ten- 
nis racket with the remarkably 
strong and durable Strata-Bow® 
frame created especially for to- 
day’s power game. 

The amazing strength and pow- 
er of Strata-Bow make the Kramer 
Autograph the choice of three of 
the world’s five top-ranked men, 
including the winners of the 1963 
Wimbledon and U.S. singles 
championships. Also three of the 
world’s top five women players, 


including the winner of the 1963 
U.S. singles championship. 


How does Strata-Bow get its 
tremendous power and strength? 
Through a bonded lamination of 
select long ash and maple strips, 
reinforced with sturdy fiber shoul- 
der and throat faces. Strata-Bow 
is more than tough enough to take 
the impact of a 112 mph overhead 
smash, strong enough to retain its 
shape and resist warping. 

Put this unique combination of 
resilience and strength to work for 
you. Play the Kramer Autograph, 
available. at tennis professional 
shops and sporting goods dealers. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago. (A subsidiary of Wilson & 
Co., Inc.) 


n “How did I get to be a professional hunter? 
I guess it all began with a Winchester 22,” 


says David Ommanney, our man in Africa. 


When we took our new rifles to 
Tanganyika, to prove them on safari, 
it was David Ommanney we chose 
to lead us. 


Masai warrior who visited our camp * 
learns to aim with new lever-action 22. 


Few men know more about game 
and guns than Ommanney. And no 
professional hunter in East Africa is 
better liked and respected. é 

Our three 22 models were among 
the new rifles he helped test. “The 
ruggedness and accuracy of these 
hard-hitting rifles is amazing,” Om- 
manney said. 


But it was what he said about his 
long experience with Winchester 22s 
that we wish all young hunters (and 
their parents) could have heard. 

, “I was just a kid,” he told us, 
“when I owned my first one. And 
no rifle I've handled since had so 
much to do with deciding my career. 

“Tt wasn’t simply that I learned 
from it how to aim and squeeze a 
trigger. My first 22 taught me most 
of the things a true hunter must feel 
in his bones. 

“Things like showing respect for 
his rifle—by always handling it safe- 


——AULIRE CARTRIDGES 


Give muscle to your 22. Be sure you ask 
for Winchester or Western rimfire ammo. 


ly, and never failing to keep it clean 
and in perfect shape. 

“Things like always being fair to 
the game he hunts—by never firing 
at anything until he’s pretty sure a 
single shot will drop it.” 


| i 5 
Semi-automatic rifle Model 290, $52.95. 


Lever-action rifle Model 250, $56.95. 


= Slide-action rifle Model 270, $55.95. 
With brown Cycolac forearm, $52.95.) 

To this day, David Ommanney is 
never without a Winchester 22 in 
the tack of his Land-Rover. “It’s a 
veal rifle,” he says. “And belongs in 
the safari battery.” 


wincuEsrer-western orvision Olin 


